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The  presentation  to  Mr.  Carnegie  of  the  Pan  American 
medal  voted  him  as  a  benefactor  of  humanity  by  the  Fourth 
International  Conference  of  American  States,  held  at  Buenos 
Aires  last  summer,  was  a  notable  occasion  in  the  history  of 
the  Pan  American  Union.  The  exercises  took  place  on  F'riday  afternoon, 
May  5,  in  the  noble  Hall  of  the  Americas,  in  the  Pan  American  Building, 
which  was  erected  largely  through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Carnegie,  and 
consisted  of  addresses  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  United  States,  the  Ambassador  of  Mexico,  and  Mr.  Car¬ 
negie  himself,  opened  by  the  invocation  of  Right  Rev.  Mgr.  William  T. 
Russell,  D.  D.,  and  closed  with  a  benediction  pronounced  by  Rev.  Ro¬ 
land  Cotton  Smith,  D.  D.  livery  seat  in  the  spacious  hall  was  taken  by 
an  audience  numbering  1,000  persons  and  including  members  of  the 
Diplomatic  Corps,  Supreme  Court  judges.  Cabinet  officers.  Senators, 
Congressmen,  and  other  high  officials. 

After  the  exercises  were  concluded,  Mr.  Carnegie  surprised  and  delighted 
the  members  of  the  Governing  Board  and  the  Director  General  by  making 
the  announcement,  in  the  form  of  a  letter  which  he  addressed  to  Senator 
Elihu  Root,  of  New  York,  that  he  would  give  $100,000,  in  addition  to 
the  amount  already  contributed  by  him  for  the  building,  to  be  used  in 
the  improvement  of  its  grounds  and  giving  it  a  proper  setting. 

This  letter  follows: 

Dear  Se.xator  Root:  I  Icanit  yesterday  from  Mr.  Barrett,  Director  General 
of  the  Pan  American  Union,  that  the  original  plans  for  the  building  included  a  scheme 
of  landscape  gardening  and  ornamental  walls  surrounding  it.  To-day  I  can  not  repress 
the  desire  to  send  to  the  old  account  in  your  name,  which  I  heiU"  is  still  open,  $100,000, 
which  I  am  informed  will  be  ample  to  give  the  gem  its  proper  setting,  which  may 
be  taken  Jis  evidence  of  my  grateful  appreciation  of  the  unique  honor  conferred  ui)on 
me  this  afternoon  by  the  21  sister  American  Republics,  which  I  fondly  trust  are 
soon  to  be  linked  by  treaty  in  the  Ixmds  of  everlasting  international  peace,  as  our 
English-speaking  race  is  sure  to  be  upon  the  invitation  of  our  peace-loving  President. 

Our  sister  Republics  need  no  repetition  of  his  esirnest  desire,  often  expressed,  that 
war  between  the  sisters  should  cease  forever. 

Sincerely  yours  for  peace,  A.ndrew  Carnegie. 
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The  importance  of  this  gift  can  be  best  appreciated  when  it  is  borne 
in  mind  that  the  Pan  American  Building  is  located  on  a  plot  of  land 
covering  an  area  of  5  acres,  or  somewhat  over  2  hectares,  and  situated 
in  a  particularly  commanding  position  at  the  main  entrance  to  Potomac 
I’ark,  the  most  accessible  larger  park  of  the  Capital.  Facing  this  park 
on  the  south  and  looking  out  upon  the  Potomac  River,  Arlington,  and 
Fort  Myer,  in  a  southerly  and  westerly  direction,  fronting  also  the 
Presidential  Park  or  White  Lot  on  the  east,  and  overlooking,  as  it 
were,  the  Washington  Monument,  with  a  vista  of  the  Mall,  it  occupies 
a  position  almost  unique  among  the  public  buildings  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  It  is,  therefore,  most  fitting  that  everything  possible  should 
be  done,  consistent  with  artistic  effect,  to  give  this  temple  of  peace, 
commerce,  and  friendship  a  proper  setting  and  environment.  In  the 
original  designs  made  by  the  architects  a  plan  for  the  grounds  was 
carefully  worked  out  in  detail,  but  they  were  not  included  in  the  main 
contract  for  the  erection  of  the  building,  as  it  was  deemed  best  by  the 
Governing  Board  to  devote  all  the  funds  available  toward  its  actual 
construction  and  completion. 


PEACE  THROUGH  DOLLARS  INSTEAD  OF  BULLETS. 

(Jne  of  the  most  notable  addresses  delivered  at  the  Third  National 
Peace  Congress  held  at  Baltimore,  Maryland,  during  the  first  week  of  May 
was  that  of  the  Hon.  Huntington  Wilson,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 
Elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  we  take  pleasure  in  reproducing  it. 
A  translation  also  appears  in  the  Spanish -Portuguese  edition.  In  this 
speech  Mr.  Wilson  discussed  interestingly  and  ably  what  has  been 
described  as  “dollar  diplomacy.”  In  defining  this  term  he  said,  among 
other  things,  “It  means  the  substitution  of  dollars  for  bullets.”  An 
expression  as  apt  as  this  one  is  sure  to  be  widely  quoted  and  commented 
upon  throughout  the  world  and  become  a  new  slogan  for  the  dev’^elopment 
of  peace  through  commerce. 


C.\LL  for  DELEG.^TES  TO  SANITARY  CONFERENCE. 

The  Director  General  takes  especial  pleasure  in  directing  attention  to 
the  official  correspondence  in  regard  to  the  call  for  the  Fifth  International 
Sanitary  Conference,  to  be  held  in  Santiago,  Chile,  November  1-12, 
191 1 ,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Alexander  Del  Rio  and  the  auspices 
of  the  Chilean  Government.  The  complete  data,  together  with  the 
tentative  program,  is  printed  in  full  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  the  Bul¬ 
letin.  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  representatives  will  be  delegated  from 
every  American  Republic  to  participate  in  the  proceedings  of  this  impor¬ 
tant  gathering,  which  is  doing  such  a  splendid  work  in  maintaining  and 
promoting  the  highest  standards  of  hygiene  and  sanitation  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Republics. 
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return  of  the  minister  of  SALVADOR. 

The  Pan  American  Union  takes  pleasure  in  welcoming  back  to  W'ash- 
ington  Sr.  Don  Federico  Mejia,  Minister  of  Salvador,  who  has  recently 
returned  from  a  visit  to  his  home.  Minister  Mejia  has  been  appointed 
by  his  Government  as  special  representative  at  the  International  Con¬ 
ference  for  the  Protection  of  Industrial  Property,  which  meets  in  Wash¬ 
ington  on  May  15,  1911. 


DEPARTURE  OF  THE  MINISTER  OF  ECUADOR. 

Dr.  Rafael  M.  ArIz.xga,  Minister  of  Ecuador  in  Washington,  and  its 
representative  on  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  .American  Union,  has 
resigned  from  his  post  and  left  for  Quito  via  Europe.  The  Pan  American 
Union  desires  to  express  on  this  occasion  its  high  appreciation  of  Doctor 
Arizaga’s  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  institution  and  his  readiness  to 
collaborate  at  all  times  in  the  work  of  propaganda  on  behalf  of  his  country. 
At  the  last  regular  meeting  of  the  Governing  Board  a  resolution  was  unani¬ 
mously  adopted  expressing  its  regret  at  Doctor  ArIz.^ga’s  separation  from 
among  its  members.  Doctor  ArIz.^ga  may  always  be  sure  of  the  best 
wishes  of  the  Pan  American  Union  for  his  prosperity  and  happiness. 


A  NEW  BOOK  ON  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION. 

In  the  next  issue  of  the  Bulletin  there  will  appear  a  more  extended 
notice  of  a  book  which  has  just  been  prepared  by  Director  General 
Barrett,  entitled  “The  Pan  American  Union — Commerce,  Friendship, 
and  Peace.”  The  purpose  of  this  publication  is  to  give  in  succinct  form 
important  descriptive  facts  about  each  of  the  20  Latin  American  Republics, 
together  with  a  comprehensive  story  of  the  practical  work  and  history 
of  the  Union,  a  description  of  the  architectural  and  artistic  features  of  its 
beautiful  new  building,  and  a  narrative  of  what  Pan  America  has  done 
for  peace.  It  is  an  attractively  bound  and  properly  illustrated  cloth- 
bound  book  of  253  pages,  and  can  be  obtained  from  the  Pan  American 
Union  for  Si  a  copy,  which  represents  simply  the  actual  cost  of  prepa¬ 
ration  and  printing. 


REPORT  OF  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  COMMERCIAL  CONFERENCE. 

The  full  report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Pan  American  Commercial 
Conference,  held  in  February,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  has  just  been  published.  It  makes  an  attractively  paper-bound 
pamphlet  of  over  300  pages,  containing  the  most  complete,  compre¬ 
hensive,  and  useful  information  on  trade  conditions,  relations,  and 
opportunities  in  the  American  Republics  ever  published  under  one  cover. 


i 


THE  EATE  DK.  JOSE  MADKIZ, 

A  (listinifuislu'd  NicaraRuan  slalcsman. 

Dr.  Madriz  died  in  the  Ciiy  of  Mexico  on  May  Ifl,  1911.  .\s  heaii  of  the  NicaraRuan  DeK-Ration,  he 
took  a  prominent  pari  in  the  Central  American  I’eace  Conference  of  WashinRion  (l‘.K)7).  of  which 
he  was  the  Secretary  Oeneral.  Hesides  other  important  posts,  he  Itas  held  successively  those  of 
Minister  of  ForeiRn  Affairs  and  A.ssociate  Justice  of  the  Central  American  .Vrhitration  Court,  from 
which  he  was  called  to  assume  the  I'rovisional  Presidency  of  NiearaRua,  resiRninR  in  .\URUst,  1910. 
At  the  time  of  liis  death  he  was  pnicticinR  law  in  the  City  of  Mexico.  At  the  funeral  the  Mexican 
Oovernment  paid  him  the  honors  due  the  hiRh  |)osition  he  had  held. 
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Its  subject  matter  consists  not  only  of  the  principal  addresses  and  papers 
delivered  and  read  by  a  large  number  of  trade  experts  and  such  dis¬ 
tinguished  men  as  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  Latin  American  ambassadors  and  ministers,  etc.,  but  also  the 
discussions  and  arguments  which  took  place  on  the  different  features  of 
the  exchange  of  trade  between  North  and  South  An'.erica.  It  is  also 
illustrated  with  trade  diagrams,  and  contains  a  full  list  of  the  speakers 
and  trade  authorities,  the  delegates  in  attendance,  and  a  comprehensive 
index.  It  was  necessary  to  make  a  small  charge  of  50  cents  a  copy  to 
cover  the  expense  of  preparation  and  printing,  and  any  person  desiring 
the  report  can  secure  it  by  remitting  that  amount  to  the  Pan  American 
Union. 

P^choes  of  the  conference  still  keep  coming,  and  among  the  numerous 
received,  in  addition  to  those  quoted  in  the  past  two  issues  of  the  Bulle¬ 
tin,  is  one  from  S.  W.  Eckman,  Export  Manager  of  B.  T.  Babbitt  (Incor¬ 
porated),  one  of  the  leading  soap  manufacturers  of  the  world,  who  says: 

When  one  considers  the  conflicting  interests  represented,  the  number  of  delegates, 
and  all  the  midtitude  of  details  requiring  your  attention,  I  think  you  did  admirably 
throughout,  and  in  congratulating  you  hciirtily  upon  the  great  success  of  the  Con¬ 
ference,  I  also  congratulate  the  American  manufacturers  for  having  as  the  head  of  such 
an  institution  as  the  Pan  American  Union  a  man  so  very  well  versed  on  the  commercial 
situation  and  possibly  on  the  countries  of  Latin  America,  so  enthusiastic  over  the 
prospects  of  our  greater  trade  relations  .vith  those  countries,  and  st)  willing  to  helj)  us 
take  advantage  of  our  opjwrtunities. 


.MR.  SANTAMARINA  AND  THE  COMMERCIAL  CONFERENCE. 

A  prominent  man  in  attendance  at  the  Pan  American  Commercial  Con¬ 
ference  which  was  held  in  the  Pan  American  Union  Building  last  February 
was  Mr.  J.  P.  Santamarina,  of  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina.  He  is  one  of  the 
best  posted  men  of  that  country  upon  its  commerce  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  while  in  this  country  acted  as  a  correspondent  of  “La  Razon,” 
a  leading  evening  paper  of  the  Argentine  capital.  Mr.  Santamarina  has 
just  been  appointed  delegate  of  the  Argentine  Republic  to  the  exposi¬ 
tions  which  are  being  held  in  Rome  and  Turin,  Italy,  but  before  leaving 
Buenos  Aires  for  his  new  post  he  was  good  enough  to  write  a  letter  to  the 
Director  General  in  which  he  used  the  following  words: 

The  success  of  the  first  Congress  was  so  grand  that  I  feel  sure  all  the  Ck)vemments  will 
give  you  their  very  best  support  as  regards  the  great  future  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

The  letter  also  carried  the  interesting  information  that  Mr.  Santa¬ 
marina  will  arrive  in  New'  York  about  the  ist  of  September  and  will 
deliver  a  series  of  addresses  before  the  principal  universities  and  cham¬ 
bers  of  commerce  in  the  United  States,  in  which  he  will  describe  the 
.Argentine  Republic  and  the  economic  conditions  which  are  bringing  that 
country  to  the  front.  Under  the  title  of  “.American  Commerce”  the 
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Buenos  Aires  Herald  of  April  7  publishes  a  most  interesting  interview 
with  Mr.  J.  P.  Santamari.n.a,  in  which,  among  other  things,  he  says: 

It  might  be  said  that  never  had  VV^ashington  seen  a  more  notable  assembly  in  the 
Union  Building,  and  it  was  surely  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  United  States  that 
so  many  illustrious  men  had  come  together  to  pronounce  the  word  of  fraternity  amongst 
the  American  Republics.  Great  credit  is  due  to  the  organizers  of  the  first  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican  Commercial  Congress,  and  the  States  are  greatly  indebted  to  the  Hon.  Joh.V 
B.^rrett,  Director  General,  and  Mr.  Francisco  Yanes,  Assistant  Director,  for  their 
efforts  in  bringing  together  not  only  the  most  eminent  statesmen  of  the  United  States 
but  the  diplomatic  corps  of  VV’ashington  and  the  leading  representatives  of  American 
industries.  It  is  not  an  easy  task  to  bring  into  one  hall,  on  a  certain  day  and  at  a 
certain  hour,  all  the  leaders  of  .\merican  manufacturers;  this  was,  however,  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  officers  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 


return  to  the  united  ST.ATES  of  .minister  KNOW’LES. 

Mr.  Hor.\ce  G.  Knowles,  United  States  Minister  to  Bolivia,  has  re¬ 
cently  returned  to  Washington,  and  is  most  enthusiastic  over  the  resources 
and  wealth  of  Bolivia.  In  an  interview^  which  he  gave  to  the  correspond¬ 
ent  of  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  appearing  in  that  paper  of  Satur¬ 
day  morning.  May  6,  1911,  under  the  title  of  “Riches  In  Bolivia  Await 
Enterprise,”  Mr.  Know’LES  tells  a  story  which  is  in  line  with  what  the 
Bulletin  has  published  in  the  past  and  which  has  serv'ed  to  attract 
considerable  attention  to  that  remarkable  country. 


the  director  gener.^l  a  guest  of  the  vice  president. 

Among  the  invitations  which  have  been  accepted  by  the  Director  Gen¬ 
eral  in  his  efforts  to  spread  interest  in  Pan  American  affairs  was  that 
extended  to  him  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Utica,  New  York, 
through  Hon.  James  S.  Sher.man,  Vice-President  of  the  United  States, 
to  attend  the  annual  banquet  of  that  organization,  held  on  the  evening 
of  April  24.  The  other  guests  going  from  Washington  were  His  Excel¬ 
lency  Count  J.  H.  VON  Bernstorff,  the  Ambassador  of  Germany,  and  Hon. 
Weldon  B.  Heyburn,  the  United  States  Senator  from  Idaho,  who  were 
escorted  by  the  Vice-President  and  his  Secretary,  Hon.  H.  E.  Devendorf, 
in  a  special  private  car  from  Washington  to  Utica  and  return.  During 
their  stay  in  Utica  they  were  taken  out  to  Hamilton  College,  in  the  town 
of  Clinton,  from  which  Hon.  Elihu  Root  and  \"ice- President  Sherman 
graduated.  Later  a  lunch,  to  which  were  invited  the  representative  men 
of  Utica,  was  given  them  by  Hon.  T.  R.  Proctor,  one  of  the  most  prom¬ 
inent  men  of  the  northern  section  of  New  York  State.  The  dinner  in 
the  evening  was  attended  by  500  to  600  of  the  principal  business  and 
professional  men  of  the  city,  and  was  presided  over  by  the  President  of 
the  Chamber,  W.  1.  Taber,  Esq.  While  the  Director  General’s  principal 
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address  was  before  the  Chamber  of  Conimeree,  he  took  occasion,  howev'cr, 
when  called  upon  at  Hamilton  College,  to  say  a  few  words  to  the  stu¬ 
dents  about  Elihu  Root,  who  holds  such  a  strong  place  in  the  hearts  of 
all  those  interested  in  Pan  American  relations.  There  is  quoted  below 
an  extract  of  the  remarks  from  the  Director  General  on  this  occasion: 

I  fed  ti)-day  extreme  jjratifieation  that  I  can  see  the  college  which  educated  the  man 
who  has  had  more  influence  on  my  life  than  any  other  living  statesman;  the  man  I 
regard  as  one  of  the  greatest  Secretaries  of  State  which  this  country’,  if  not  the  world, 
has  produced.  I  hxik  with  reverence  uixm  the  little  hcjusc  yonder  where  he  was  bom , 
and  I  reflect  upon  what  he  has  done  for  the  friendship  and  comity  of  nations.  To  him, 
more  than  to  any  other  American,  is  due  the  reorganization  and  building  up  of  the 
Pan  .American  Union — im  organization  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  peace,  com¬ 
merce,  and  friendship  among  the  American  Republics. 

He  made  an  unprecedented  journey  around  the  Southern  Hemisphere  and  received  a 
welcome  everywhere  that  could  not  have  been  greater  or  warmer  had  it  been  planned 
for  too  years  or  had  he  been  the  monarch  of  a  great  empire.  He  made  addresses  which 
went  to  the  hearts  of  the  Latin  Americans.  He  was  received  as  the  apostle  of  a  new 
diplomacy,  the  diplomacy  of  truth  and  confidence.  After  he  had  been  welcomed  with 
great  acclaim  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Montevideo,  and  Buenos  Aires,  he  went  around  to 
Santiago  de  Chile,  which  rose  from  the  ashes  of  its  earthquake  to  greet  him.  In 
Peru  the  Government  declared  a  whole  week’s  holiday  in  his  honor.  As  a  result  of  his 
journey,  the  reorganization  of  the  Pan  American  Union  was  effected. 

I  am,  therefore,  proud  to  hav’e  the  oppK)rtunity  of  visiting  the  university  which  has 
among  its  graduates  such  men  as  Elihi’  Root  and  Vice-President  Sherman. 


A  NEW  BRAZILIAN-UNITED  ST.ATES  STEA.MSHIP  LINE. 

It  is  significant  of  the  development  of  closer  commercial  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  Latin  America  that  there  are  now  visiting 
the  United  States  Dr.  Eugenio  Dahne  and  Dr.  Gastao  Netto  dos  Reis, 
special  envoys  of  the  Brazilian  Government,  sent  to  the  United  States  to 
investigate  the  organization  of  a  direct  steamship  line  between  New 
Orleans  and  Brazil,  and  to  proffer  the  support  of  Brazil  in  this  movement. 
President  Porch,  of  the  Progressive  Union  of  New  Orleans,  has  long  been 
working  for  the  development  of  better  trade  facilities  between  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  Valley  and  Latin  America,  and  delivered  a  most  interesting  address 
upon  this  subject  at  the  Pan  American  Commercial  Conference  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Pan  American  Union  last  February.  As  a 
result  of  the  efforts  of  himself  and  other  representative  men  in  New 
Orleans  and  St.  Louis,  Mr.  Sidney  Story  was  sent  as  special  delegate  to 
Brazil  to  study  the  opportunities  for  the  exchange  of  trade  between  that 
country  and  the  Mississippi  A'alley,  and  the  possibilities  of  a  direct  steam¬ 
ship  line.  His  persistent  and  successful  efforts  finally  influenced  the 
Brazilian  Government  to  send  the  two  gentlemen  above  named  to  the 
United  States  to  cooperate  with  the  men  in  this  country  w'ho  are  planning 
to  establish  this  line.  The  Brazilian  envoys  arrived  in  New'  Orleans  the 
latter  part  of  .April  and  then  proceeded  to  St.  Louis.  Later  they  will 
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come  Hast  and  visit  Washington,  when  they  will  probably  be  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States.  The  Director  General  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  extends  to  these  distinguished  Brazilians  a  very  hearty 
welcome  and  assures  them  of  his  deep  interest  in  what  they  are  under¬ 
taking  for  the  establishment  of  better  shipping  facilities  and  more  trade 
between  their  country  and  the  United  States. 


MR.  PERCY  F.  MARTIN  AND  L.^TIN  AMERICA. 

After  a  tour  through  .South  and  Central  American  States,  wHich  has 
extended  over  a  period  of  eighteen  months,  Mr.  Percy  F.  Martin, 
F.  R.  G.  S.,  the  well-known  author  and  journalist  of  England,  has  returned 
to  his  home.  Mr.  Martin  has  been  in  search  of  data  for  two  further 
volumes  of  the  series  of  Latin- American  publications,  known  as  the 
“Twentieth  Century”  to  follow  upon  his  “Mexeio.”  The  two  additions 
are  entitled,  “Peru  of  the  Twentieth  Century,”  and  “Salvador  of  the 
Twentieth  Century,”  both  being  due  for  publication  this  year.  During 
his  long  and  interesting  travels,  the  noted  journalist  acted  as  correspond¬ 
ent  for  the  London  Times,  the  Financial  Times,  The  Fmgineer,  The  Rail¬ 
way  Gazette,  The  British  Trade  Journal,  The  South  American  Journal, 
and  other  well-known  British  publications.  Mr.  Martin  reports  that  he 
has  had  the  pleasure  of  personal  interviews  with  the  Presidents  and 
Finance  Ministers  of  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Paraguay, 
Peru,  Venezuela,  Costa  Rica,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  Panama, 
and  Salvador.  In  addition  to  the  two  volumes  before  mentioned,  Mr. 
Martin  is  at  work  on  an  extensive  article  entitled  “The  Panama  Canal 
in  1911.”  This  will  appear  as  a  Special  Supplement  to  the  June  num¬ 
ber  of  “The  Ivngineer,”  and  it  is  said  will  be  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  authoritative  accounts  of  the  great  Isthmian  Canal  which  has  yet 
appeared. 


VISIT  OF  THE  “DEL.AWARE”  TO  CHILE. 

The  officers  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Delaware,  which  conveyed  the  body  of  Sr. 
Don  Anir.\l  Cruz,  the  late  Minister  of  Chile  to  the  United  States,  to 
Valparaiso,  returned  with  expressions  of  great  praise  for  the  hospitality 
and  kindness  shown'them  by  the  officials  and  people  of  Chile.  They  say 
that  they  could  not  have  been  shown  more  courteous  and  agreeable  atten¬ 
tion  than  was  accorded  them  from  the  day  they  arrived  until  the  time 
of  their  departure.  They  also  speak  most  kindly'of  the  interest  which  the 
United  States  Minister,  Hon.  Henry  P.  FlETCHER,  took  in  their  visit, 
and  compliment  highly  his  administration  of  the  office  of  United  States 
Minister. 


Photoirraph  by  Hanis-Ewlntr. 
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MR.  COLQUHOUN  ON  "SEA  POWER  IN  THE  P.\CIKIC.” 

The  Director  General  has  just  read  with  much  interest  the  manuscript 
prepared  by  Archibald  R.  Colquhou.n,  Gold  Medalist,  Royal  Geo¬ 
graphical  Society,  on  ‘‘Sea  Power  in  the  Pacific,”  which  was  read  at  the 
Royal  United  Service  Institution,  Wednesday,  April  5,  1911.  Mr. 
CoLQUHOUN  is  one  of  the  best  authorities  in  the  world  on  subjects  of  this 
kind,  and  everything  he  writes  is  worthy  not  only  of  reading,  but  of 
close  consideration.  The  Director  General  has  had  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  Mr.  Colquhoun  for  many  years,  having  met  him  first  in  the 
Orient,  and  congratulates  him  upon  this  further  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  international  relationship. 


THE  AMERICAN  FEDER.\TION  OF  ART. 

On  Thursday^evening,  May  18,  the  Hall  of  the  Americas  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  Building  was  the  scene  of  an  interesting  reception  given 
by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  American  Federation  of  Art  in  com¬ 
pliment  to  the  delegates  to  the  annual  convention  of  that  organization. 
In  the  speeches  that  were  made,  as  well  as  in  the  remarks  of  those  present, 
there  were  many  references  to  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  Pan  American 
Building,  and  also  to  the  enhancement  of  the  artistic  beauty  of  the  sec¬ 
tion  of  Washington  in  which  the  building  is  located  as  a  result  of  the 
expenditure  of  the  money  which  Mr.  Carnegie  has  recently  given  for 
the  improvement  of  its  grounds  and  setting. 


IMPORTANT  TARIFF  CHANGE  I.N  S.MA’ADOR. 

The  Salvadorian  National  Legislative  Assembly  has  recently  enacted 
two  new  laws  making  important  changes  in  the  tariff  of  Salvador.  There 
are  reductions  in  the  rates  on  some  classes  of  cotton  goods,  and  sulphate 
of  quinine  is  put  on  the  free  list.  Flour  remains  unchanged,  and  there 
are  reductions  in  material  used  in  the  manufacture  of  soap  and  candles. 
On  all  the  remaining  schedules  there  has  been  an  increase  in  that  portion  of 
the  duties  payable  in  gold.  There  has  been  also  an  increase  in  the  nature 
of  an  additional  tax  on  the  exports  of  rice,  balsam,  hides,  skins  of  all 
kinds,  rubber,  leaf  tobacco,  coffee,  and  sugar. 


PRESENTATION  OF  PAN 
AMERICAN  GOLD  MEDAL 
TO  ANDREW  CARNEGIE  /. 

May  5,  will  always  bo  a  dato  to  bo  reniombored  in  the 

annals  of  tbo  Pan  Amorioan  Union,  for  tbon  was  pre- 
sontod  to  Mr.  An'duew  Cahnecip:,  by  tbo  Governintj: 
Board  of  tbo  Pan  Amorioan  I’nion,  tbo  Pan  Amorioan 
modal  wliiob  was  unanimously  votod  him  by  the  ollioial  delegates  of 
the  21  Amorioan  Kopublios  attending  tbo  Fourth  International  Con- 
foronoe  of  Amorioan  States,  bold  at  Buenos  Aires,  in  July  and  August 
of  1010.  Tbo  resolution  providing  for  this  gift  was  as  follows: 

Resolotion'  (Aut;.  4,  1910). 

[Trilmle  to  Mr.  .Vndrow  Ciimegie.] 

The  Fourth  liiteriiatioiuil  .\inerican  ('onference,  assembled  at  Rueiios  Aires, 
resolves: 

First.  The  Fourth  Interiialioual  American  (’onference  declares  that  Mr.  Andrew 
('.\RNEOiE  deserves  the  jrratitude  of  the  American  Republics. 

Second.  The  ITiion  of  the  American  Republics,  on  behalf  of  the  (iovernments 
therein  re])resented,  shall  have  a  gold  medal  struck  bearing  these  inscri[)tions  in 
English:  On  the  obverse  “The  Ameriean  Keitublics  to  Andrew  ('.\RNEniE,”  and  on 
the  reverse  “Renefactor  of  Humanity.” 

Thinl.  That  the  medal  referred  to  in  article  2  hereof,  together  with  a  cojty  of  this 
resolution  and  of  the  documents  thereto  relating,  shall  be  presented  to  Mr.  Andrew 
C.\RNE(iiE  at  a  sjiecial  .ses.sion  of  the  (ioverning  Hoard  of  the  Vnion. 

Ill  accordance  with  tbe  instructions  of  tins  resolution,  tbe  (lovern- 
ing  Board  appointed  a  committee  composed  of  tbe  Ambassador  of 
Me.xico,  tbe  Minister  of  Costa  Rica,  tbe  Minister  of  Venezuela,  tbe 
Minister  of  Colombia,  tbe  Minister  of  Ecuatlor,  anti  tbe  Director 
(leneral,  to  complete  arrangements  for  tbe  making  and  actual 
presentation  of  tbe  medal. 

After  careful  consideration  of  tbe  different  designs  presented,  tbe 
one  submittetl  by  Mrs.  Sai.ly  James  Fauxiiam,  wbo  executed  tbe 
bronze  friezes  in  tbe  Governing  Board  room  of  tbe  Pan  American 
Builtling,  was  selected.  Tbe  casting  and  making  was  done  by 
TifTany  A  Co.  Tbe  meilal  measures  3A  indies  in  diameter  anti  one- 
fourtb  of  an  incb  in  tbickness.  It  weighs  nearly  a  pountl,  containing 
270  penny  weights  of  gold  anti  is  22  carat  fine.  On  one  sitle  it  carries  a 
89r.0(i— Hull.  5— 11 - 2  837 
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portrait  of  Mr.  Carnegie,  with  the  words  ‘‘Benefactor  of  Humanity”; 
on  the  other  is  the  dignified  figure  rejiresenting  ‘‘All  America,” 
resting  her  left  arm  on  the  section  of  the  globe  which  shows  the 
Western  Hemisphere  and  waving  her  right  Imnd  toward  the  l^an 
American  Building,  while  around  the  border  arc  the  names  of  the  ‘Jl 
American  Republics  presenting  the  medal. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  awarding  of  this  medal  to  Mr.  Carnegie 
by  such  a  large  group  of  nations  was  an  unprecedenteil  event  in 
histor}',  the  Committee  of  the  Governing  Board  invited  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  wState  of  the  United  States, 
who  is  Chairman  ex-oflicio  of  the  Governing  Board,  the  Mexican 
Arnbassailor,  as  well  as  Mr.  Carnegie,  to  make  addre.sses  on  the 
occasion  of  the  presentation.  The  Right  Rev.  Mgr.  M'im.iam  T. 
Russell,  1).  1).,  was  asked  to  deliver  the  invocation  and  the  Rev. 
Roland  Cotton  Smith,  D.  I).,  pronounceil  the  benediction. 

The  audience  was  one  of  the  most  notable  that  has  ever  assembled 
in  the  beautiful  Hall  of  the  Americas,  numbering  over  1,000,  who  filled 
every  chair  and  occupied  all  the  available  standing  room.  Among 
those  in  attendance  were  members  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps,  Supreme 
Court  juilges.  Cabinet  ollicers.  Senators,  Congressmen,  and  other 
oflicials  and  prominent  representative  men  and  women  of  the  National 
Capital. 

In  a  brief  statement.  Director  (ieneral  John  B.\rrett  opened  the 
exercises  ami  announced  that  following  the  invocation,  Hon.  Phi¬ 
lander  C.  Knox,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  would  take 
charge  of  the  meeting  in  his  capacity  as  Chairman  of  the  Governing 
Board. 

The  Right  Rev.  Mgr.  Willi.\m  T.  Russell,  D.  I).,  then  deliveretl 
the  following  invocation: 

O,  Almighty  and  Eternal  God,  who  reachest  from  end  to  end  mightily,  and  ordere.st 
all  things  sweetly,  whose  reign  is  order,  and  whose  rule  is  peace,  grant,  we  humbly 
beseech  Thee,  that  the  nations  of  America  which  are  united  to-day  to  honor  one  who 
has  been  foremost  in  the  counsels  of  peace,  may  learn  to  experience  daily  more  and 
more  the  reward  of  Thy  gracious  promise:  “Blessed  are  the  peacemakers,  for  they 
shall  be  called  the  children  of  God.”  Direct  our  steps  according  to  Thy  word,  and 
let  no  iniquity  have  dominion  over  us. 

We  pray  Thee,  O  God  of  might,  wisdom,  and  justice,  through  whom  authority  is 
rightly  administered,  laws  are  enacted,  and  judgment  decreed,  assi.st,  with  Thy  Holy 
Spirit  of  counsel  and  fortitude,  the  Presidents  of  these  American  Republics,  that  their 
administration  may  be  conducted  in  righteousness  and  be  eminently  useful  to  the 
people  over  whom  they  preside  by  encouraging  due  respect  for  virtue  and  religion, 
by  a  faithful  execution  of  the  laws  in  justice  and  mercy,  and  by  restraining  vice  and 
immorality.  Let  the  light  of  Thy  divine  wisdom  direct  the  deliberations  of  their 
Congresses,  and  shine  forth  in  all  the  proceedings  and  laws  framed  for  their  rule  and 
government,  so  that  they  may  tend  to  the  preservation  of  international  peace,  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  happiness,  the  increase  of  industry,  sobriety,  and  u.seful  knowledge,  and 
may  perpetuate  to  us  all^the  blessings  of  equal  liberty. 


IMiot(>(;ru))h  by  Harrls-Kwln^. 

ANDREW  CARNEGIE  ACCERTING  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  MEDAL  AT  THE  PRESENTATION  EXERCISES,  HELD  IN  THE  HALL  OF 

THE  REJ’UHLICS,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  MAY  5,  1911. 

The  medal  was  iinaniinoiisly  voted  him  by  resolution,  .Viiptust  4,  1910,  passed  by  the  Fourth  International  Conference  of  American  States,  asseinhled  at  Huenos 

.Vires  diiriUK  July  and  .VuRiist,  1910. 
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Hon.  Pnii.AXDKR  ('.  Knox,  Socrcturv  of  State  of  tlie  United  States 
and  ('liairman  ex-of!ieio  of  tlie  (lovernino  Board,  spoke  as  follows: 

Mk.  Pkesidknt.  Ladies,  and  (iENTI-EMEn:  Those*  who  have*  i;on(*  heiioalh  tlu*  sur¬ 
face  for  Ilie  purpose  of  uiule'rstaiulinii  the  eve'iits  Irauspiriii!:  in  tlu*  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere  in  the  last  lew  years  atul  the  forces  hy  which  they  are  directed  aj>])reciate  that 
the  last  cotiference  of  American  States  held  at  lUienos  Aires  in  the  summer  of  Ihld 
was  one  of  vast  importance  and  significance.  It  was  the  fottrth  of  these  conferences, 
and  it  came  at  a  ))eriod  in  the  history  of  the  Pan  American  movement  when  somethin^ 
more  was  retpiired  to  prolons;  its  life  thati  the  enthtisia.sm  venerated  by  elotpienl  words. 

The  delepites,  representing;  the  American  Kejuthlics,  fathered  at  Hitetios  Aires,  sat 
down  in  the  chamber  of  conference  in  a  spirit  of  friendly  respect  for  each  other  a.s  the 
repre.sentatives  of  States  of  equal  soverei<;nty  and  resjtonsibility,  and  <;ave  their 
attentioti  to  those  matters  of  substantial  concern  through  which  the  peo])les  of  their 
respective  countries  feel,  in  their  daily  affairs,  the  effects,  either  good  or  bad,  of  the 
rules  which  regtilate  itit(‘rcours(*  between  tiations  by  natttre  groujied  for  ttnion,  not 
political,  btit  of  aim  and  of  cooiierative  effort  for  the  fullest  develojanetit,  mutual 
benelit,  and  indivi<ltial  welfare  of  the  American  Republics. 

Tlu*  proceedings  of  the  three  earlier  confer(*nces,  while  more  academic,  were  of 
value  in  bringing  about  the  realization  of  the  fact  that  all  our  countries  could  ]>artici- 
pate  in  debate  and  vot«*  without  any  one  Re|)ublic's  fearing  action  which,  even  by 
implication,  involved  a  lack  of  recognition  of  (*(jtial  standing  as  a  sovereign  State. 

The  large  advance  made  throtighotit  the  Western  Hemisphere  within  the  past  few 
years  in  removing  causes  of  irritation  betw<*en  different  countries,  many  of  which 
were  of  long  standing,  atid  in  bringing  abotit  a  just  recognition  of  the  responsibility  of 
sovereign  power  enabled  the  conference  to  undertakt*  practical  matters  withotit  any¬ 
one's  raising  a  note  of  alarm,  althotigh  th(*  departtirt*  frotn  the  acadetnic  was  radical 
anil  would  have  be(*n  imjto.isible  at  former  conf(*r<*nces. 

.\s  ))eace  between  nations  is  best  jiromoted  by  jti.-t  rtih*s  n*gnlating  their  recijn'ocal 
dealings  the  Conference  gave  its  attetition  to  approved  |)roc(*dure  in  actions  conn(*ct(*d 
with  ]H*ctmiary  claims,  accejttance  and  r(*comnu*ndation  of  uniformity  in  consular 
documents,  protection  of  jtatetits  and  trade-marks.  coo])(*ration  in  sanitary  meastires 
atul  education,  and  an  outlitiing  of  international  condit’ions  tin(h*r  which  commercial 
commtinications  and  factors  may  be  tituh*r  the  control  and  regtilation  of  the  Am(*rican 
States. 

The  atmosjihere  in  which  such  r(*al  things  as  these  I  have  cited  could  be  considi*red 
was  just  the  atmosjihen*  toilevelo])  a  ri*alization  of  the  full  sco])e  of  the  character  and 
possibilities  of  the  orgatiization  and  the  in.-trumentalities  throtigh  which  it  worked. 
Whereupon  the  Fourth  International  Conference  of  American  States  resolved,  in 
order  to  acknowledge  the  dignity  which  it  is  jtroper  to  recognize  in  an  international 
institution  of  such  importance,  that  the  name  of  the  Rureau  of  American  Rejtublics 
for  which  this  structure  was  built  should  be  changed  to  Pan  American  Union,  while 
the  name  of  the  organizatioti  of  American  cotintries  which  sujtjiorted  the  Rureau  was 
changed  to  “Union  of  American  Republics.” 

The  organization,  therefore,  hotis(*d  in  this  beatitiftil  temitle  is  now  the  Pan  .\nieri- 
can  Union.  Those  who  conceived  its  dignified  and  beautiful  lines  and  am])le  jtro- 
portions  must  have  surveyed  with  jtrophetic  eye  its  exjninding  field  of  usefulne.ss  madt* 
possible  by  the  closer  associaf ions  and  better  understandings  between  the  countries 
it  re|)resents. 

The  significance  of  this  new  atmosphen*  expre.ssed  by  the  adoption  of  the  word 
“Union”  presages  fuller  realization  of  the  unity  of  aim  and  of  effort  wherein  lies  the 
greatest  material  and  political  strength  of  the  21  Rejmblics  whose  heritage  is  so  won¬ 
derful.  It  is  even  more  im|)ortant  that  ours  be  a  “Union”  of  magnanimous  and  lofty 
Pan-American  ptd>lic  o]>inion,  doing  justice  and  exacting  justice,  disdaining  ignoble 


The  tiuvhil.  <lesif;ne(l  by  Mrs.  Sally  James  Karnliam,  was  cast  and  made  by  TilTany  &  Co.,  of  New  York.  It  measures  SJ  Inches  in  diameter,  i  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  contains 

27u'|)enyweights  of  gold,  22  carat  fine. 
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suapicion,  and  putting  to  scorn  international  acta  of  unworthiness  when  found 
among  us. 

The  deep  debt  of  gratitude  entertained  by  the  American  Republics  toward  Andrew 
Carnegie,  the  American  citizen  in  whose  heart  was  found  the  desire  and  in  whose 
purse  lay  the  ability  to  be  the  donor  of  this  building,  found  expression  in  a  direction 
that  he  be  presented  with  a  gold  medal  upon  which  the  American  Republics  were  to 
declare  him  to  be  the  benefactor  of  humanity.  For  that  purpo.ae  I  have  now  the 
honor  of  presenting  his  excellency  the  Mexican  ambassador. 

His  Excellency  Sr.  Don  Manuel  ue  Zam.^cona  e  Inclan,  the 
Ambiissatlor  of  Mexico,  then  tlelivered  the  address  of  presentation: 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  (.'hairm.\n.  Your  Excellencies,  L.adies  and  Gentlemen: 
As  chairman  of  the  special  committee  appointed  liy  the  Hoard  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  and  in  accordance  with  the  resolutions  pa.ssed  at  the  Fourth  Pan  American 
Conference,  held  last  year  at  Buenos  Aires,  it  is  my  privilege,  and  I  appreciate  it  very 
highly,  to  address  a  few  words  to  this  distinguished  assembly  on  the  presentation  of  a 
medal,  which  is  a  testimonial  of  gratitude  from  the  American  Republics  to  the  great 
apostle  of  peace,  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie. 

Mr.  C.arnegie’s  efforts  to  promote  the  welfare  of  humanity  are  known  throughout 
the  world,  yet  I  hope  I  may  be  |)ermitted  to  refer  briefly  to  some  of  the  character¬ 
istics  of  this  noble  work. 

The  “peace  fund  ”  created  by  Mr.  Carnegie,  with  un])recedented  liberality,  aims, 
as  you  are  all  aware,  at  the  suppression  of  war  and  at  the  solution  by  rational  means 
of  all  international  difliculties.  This  endowment,  with  ample  resources  at  its  dis¬ 
posal,  will  undoubtedly  facilitate  the  study,  propaganda,  and  action  that  may  be 
neces.sary  in  the  furtherance  of  universal  lawfulness.  Repeating  the  words  of  a  great 
statesman,  universal  lawfulness,  that  is  to  say,  the  respect  of  the  rights  of  others, 
implies  the  attainment  of  universal  peace  and  the  realization  of  the  biblical  projihecy 
of  happiness  and  prosperity,  for  the  lion  shall  lie  down  with  the  lamb,  the  swords 
.shall  be  beaten  into  plowshares  and  the  spears  into  jiruning  hooks. 

A  “hero  fund  ”  has  also  been  created  by  the  same  generous  benefactor  for  the  heroes 
that  do  not  kill,  for  the  heroes  that  respect  human  rights  and  human  interests,  for  the 
true  heroes  that  alleviate  human  suffering  in  the  civil  and  jicaceful  walks  of  life. 
The  “hero  fund”  tends  to  exalt  altruism  and  self-sacrifice,  without  vainglory,  and  to 
condemn  that  secular  error  that  even  to  our  days  jiersists  in  claiming  that  a  hero 
should  always  be  clothed  in  the  garb  of  war,  thus  surrounding  war,  the  greatest  calam¬ 
ity  that  can  afflict  the  human  race,  with  a  misleading  halo  of  false  jirestige  and  glory. 

Mr.  Carnegie,  not  satisfied  with  these  most  liberal  endowments,  and  with  others 
that  he  has  made  and  that  are  too  numerous  to  mention  in  my  speech,  has  also  donated 
the  building  where  we  are  now  assembled,  to  serve  as  headquarters  of  the  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican  Union — the  Peace  Court  Building  in  Central  America,  and  the  sumjituous  Palace 
at  the  Hague,  where  war  is  being  substituted,  more  and  more  every  day,  by  the 
judicial  procedure  of  international  arbitration. 

Long  may  these  palatial  structures  stand  as  monuments  to  the  memory  of  their 
generous  donor,  and  may  the  doctrine  of  peace,  for  which  they  have  been  created, 
radiate  from  them  for  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  mankind. 

The  cause  of  peace  prospers  most  rapidly.  An  arbitration  treaty  has  been  signed 
at  the  City  of  Mexico  and  ratified  by  six  Latin  American  Republics;  in  the  United 
States  peace  and  arbitration  are  the  favorite  topics  of  daily  discu.ssion  and  these  are 
evident  indications  of  the  general  aspirations  for  peace  prevailing  throughout  the 
American  continent. 

It  is  only  natural,  therefore,  that  the  Republics  of  America  respond  with  gratitude 
to  the  generosity,  and  with  enthusiasm  to  the  high  ideals  of  the  great  apostle  of  peace, 
Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie. 
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I5y  the  unanimous  vote  of  21  nations,  represented  at  the  Fourth  Pan  American 
Conference  held  at  Buenos  Aires  in  1910,  this  expression  of  sympathy  and  gratitude 
is  conveyed  in  a  medal  which  I  have  now  the  honor  to  present,  on  behalf  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Rejmblics,  to  Andreir  Carnegie,  Benefactor  of  Humanity. 

In  response  to  the  presentation  of  the  medal,  Mr.  Carnegie  said: 

Mr.  President,  Chairman,  Ambassadors  and  Ministers  of  our  Sister  Repub¬ 
lics  AND  OK  Other  Nations,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  My  entrance  to  public 
service  was  upon  the  inv'itation  of  President  Harrison,  throutrh  Secretary  of  State 
Blaine,  the  originator  of  the  first  Pan  .\merican  Conference.  1  was  a  member  of  that 
body  and  sat  for  the  first  time  among  representatives  of  other  lands.  No  wonder  that 
it  created  an  impression  upon  me  which  has  increaseil  with  the  years.  No  wonder 
that  both  head  and  heart  have  responded  to  the  great  work  of  drawing  together  all 
the  Republics  in  bonds  of  peace  and  good  will. 

I  was  sitting  at  my  desk  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  last  autumn  when  a  telegram 
was  handed  to  me,  which  I  opened  and  read  without  seeming  quite  to  grasp  the 
meaning  of  the  words.  I  was  stunned.  Was  I  dreaming?  “Could  such  things  be 
and  overcome  us  like  a  summer’s  cloud  without  our  special  wonder?"’  My  hands 
went  to  my  forehead  and  I  bent  my  head  to  the  desk.  Slowly  the  truth  developed 
and  established  itself  and  I  began  to  realize  what  it  all  meant.  The  telegram  told 
me  of  the  action  of  the  Pan  American  Conference  at  Buenos  Aires  awarding  me  this 
medal.  Truly,  my  friends,  I  never  before  felt  so  completely  overwhelmed  and 
crushed  as  it  dawned  upon  me  that  the  honor  which  the  conference  had  voted  to 
confer  was  without  parallel;  BiO  millions  of  people,  forming  21  sovereign  nations, 
bestowing  upon  poor  me  an  honor  the  like  of  which  had  never  before  been  bestowed 
upon  a  human  being.  Still  ashamed  to  stand  up,  I  felt  as  if  I  should  like  to  sink  into 
the  ground,  conscious  that  I  could  never  have  the  audacity  to  accept  it,  but  as  days 
passed,  Hamlet’.s  words  came  to  me — “Treat  the  poor  players  not  after  their  deserts, 
but  after  your  own  honor  and  dignity.  The  poorer  their  merits,  the  larger  will  be 
your  bounty.’’  I  was  indeed  in  the  condition  of  the  poor  jilayers.  The  Republics 
had  followed  Hamlet’-s  advice  and  treated  me  not  after  my  deserts  but  after  their 
own  honor  and  dignity,  and  this  thought  resigned  me  to  my  fate.  To-day  as  I  stand 
before  you  and  receive  this  medal  of  medals,  which  has  no  fellow,  my  first  thoughts 
again  begin  to  crowd  upon  me  and  I  am  again  abashed.  My  friends,  all  I  can  jiromise 
you  is  that  although  I  can  never  hope  to  feel  that  I  have  de.served  such  honor,  1  shall 
try  my  best  so  to  live  that  your  people  who  have  thus  exalted  me  beyond  my 
de.serts  will  never  have  cau.se  to  blush  for  any  act  of  mine. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Amba.«sadors  of  our  sister  Republics,  addressing  you  in  this  hall 
a  year  ago,  the  President  expressed  how  ardently  our  Republic  longed  for  the  reign  of 
]>eace  between  the  21  sister  Reiuiblics,  stating  “We  21  Rejuiblicscan  not  afford  to  have 
any  two  or  three  of  us  quarrel.’’  Thus,  the  Pre.sident’s  first  invitation  to  establish  the 
reign  of  jieace  was  very  properly  made  to  you.  Much  has  taken  place  since  then.  He 
recently  offered  the  olive  branch  of  jieace  to  any  one  strong  nation,  and  it  was  instantly 
accepted  by  the  other  branch  of  our  English-speaking  race  with  such  enthusiasm,  not 
by  one  but  by  all  jiarties,  that  to-day  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  war  as  a  means 
of  settling  disputes  between  the  two  branches  of  our  race  will  soon  become  a  crime  of 
the  jiast.  May  1,  addressing  through  you  your  respective  Governments,  and  returning 
thanks  for  the  great  honor  conferred  tiiion  me  this  day,  accompany  these  with  the 
expression  of  the  ardent  wish  of  my  heart  that  prompt  action  should  now  betaken  by 
the  21  Republics  to  establish  the  reign  of  peace  among  ourselves  by  adopting  our 
President’s  policy  of  submitting  all  disputes  to  arbitration.  As  the  words  spoken  by 
me  in  the  first  American  conference  expressed  this  desire,  so  my  last  words  to  you, 
gentlemen,  repre.senting  your  respective  countries,  are  the  same.  May  the  sister 
Republics  become  sisters  indeed,  members,  as  it  were,  of  one  peaceful  family,  resolved 
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to  allow  no  (lit;i)iito.  should  such  arise,  to  ciulanger  their  peaceful  relations.  Perhaps, 
when  the  foremost  and  most  successful  apostle  of  peac(‘  has  concluded  his  first  comi)act 
of  ])eacc,  aholishiti};  war  within  the  wide  boundaries  of  our  En<;lish-speakin"  race,  he 
will  next  turn  afrain  to  our  sister  Republics,  be<r<;in<i  them  to  draw  closer  to  each  other, 
and  by  suitable  treaties  coverin';  all  disputes  render  it  impossible  that  our  sisterly, 
peaceful  relations  can  ever  atrain  be  disturbed.  My  earnest  prayer  and  ho])e  is  that 
my  life  may  be  s])ared  until  I  see  us  all  ])articii)atin"  and  rejoiciiif;  in  each  other's 
prosperity,  united  in  the  bonds  of  everlasting  i)eace  and  t;ood  will. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  not  close  without  at  least  attempiinj;  to  exi)re.ss  my  deep  sen.se 
of  the  jrreat  honor  conferred  uj)on  me  and  mine  by  your  august  presence  to-day. 

President  Taft  then  spoke  as  follows: 

Mr.  ('h.\irm.\x,  Mr.  ('.\kxegie.  Rei're.sent.\tives  of  the  American  Republics, 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  wish  to  express  my  ftdl  concurrence  in  the  strong  words 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  emphasizing  the  importance  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Republics  at  Huenos  Aires,  and  in  calling  attention  to  the  future  usefulne.ss  of 
the  Union,  there  made  firmer,  of  all  the  Republies  of  this  llemisjihere.  What  can  be 
built  on  that  Union,  and  what  can  be  made  out  of  it,  no  one  can  .say;  but  that  it  may 
be  made  the  basis  for  the  settlement  of  all  jiossible  disputes  between  those  Reimblics 
everyone  may  jiroperly  hope. 

We  meet  here  to-day  to  take  part  in  the  ceremony  of  the  jiresentation,  by  the  Union 
of  those  Republics,  of  the  “Pan  American  Gold  Medal”  to  the  individual,  foremost 
in  the  world  in  his  energetic  action  for  the  promotion  of  peace.  We  are  all  glad  to 
take  part  in  it.  The  immediate  cause  was  the  presentation  to  that  Union  of  this 
beautiful  temple  of  peace.  Except  for  the  fact  that  he  has  been  iirominent  for  years 
in  the  general  peace  movement,  it  is  ])ossible  that  the  Union  would  not  have  thought 
that  an  expression  so  notable  as  this  should  be  made  to  show  their  appreciation  of  his 
jiosition  in  the  M’orld  and  his  advocacy  of  the  prosperity  and  peace  of  all  the  Republics. 
Nevertheless,  the  erection  of  this  building  is  a  most  important  step.  It  has  a  tyjiical 
significance  that  makes  greatly  for  the  bond  established  between  those  Rejniblics. 
No  patriotic  American  comes  to  Washington  and  walks  under  the  dome  of  the  Cajiitol 
that  he  does  not  feel  that  in  some  way  or  other  he  is  there  standing  close  to,  and  in 
the  presence  of,  the  United  States  as  a  personality.  And  so  I  hope  that  no  repre¬ 
sentative  of  any  of  the  Republics  comes  into  this  beautiful  chamber  and  under  this 
roof  without  thinking  of  it  as  an  expression  of  the  bond  that  binds  those  Republics. 
Hence,  it  is  that  this  building  and  its  erection  and  its  donation  by  the  generosity 
of  Andrew  ('.arnegie  are  a  proper  occasion  for  those  Rejuiblics  to  express  to  him, 
as  an  exponent  of  peace  the  world  over,  their  feeling  of  gratitude  for  what  he  has  done 
to  make  alive  that  bond. 

The  exercises  were  broiijrht  to  a  close  with  the  heiiediction  jiro- 
nounced  hv  Rev.  Roland  Cotton  Smith,  1).  I). 

May  God  who  hath  made  of  one  ecjuality  all  nations  of  the  world,  establish  law  and 
justice  and  peace  upon  the  earth.  May  the  ble.ssing  of  God  the  Father,  the  Son,  and 
the  Holy  Spirit  be  ujion  this  brotherhood  of  nations  now  and  forevermore.  Amen. 


THE  BANANA  AND  ITS 
RELATIVES  A 

IF  \()r  (lid  not  (*at  tlirtM'  dozen  Ixuiainis  last  year,  you  did  not 
have  your  share.  Over  40, 000, ()()()  hunehes,  (»r  more  than 
;5,000,000,000  hananas,  w(‘re  im])orted  into  the  Ihiited  States 
in  1010.  The  immensity  of  this  shipment  eaii  he  more  readily 
<rras])ed  hv  the  statement  that  it  would  eover  an  area  20  feet  wide, 
reaehiuit  from  New  York  to  San  Franeiseo,  or,  ))Iaced  end  to  end, 
would  extend  thirteen  times  around  the  earth  at  the  Equator.  The 
‘‘sli])”  in  the  ])eels  would  launeh  the  .shi])s  of  the  world.  The  whole- 
side  value  of  the  1010  inqxu'tation,  at  })oint  of  export,  was  over 
.'?12,o00,000,  while  in  all  prohahility  the  eonsumin"  ])uhlic  of  the 
Tnited  States  ex])ended  over  Sd."), 000, 000  for  tliis  deleetid)le  fruit. 

Durino  tlie  past  ten  year.s  the  numher  of  hananas  (‘onsumed  in  the  , 
Tnited  States  has  more  tlian  doubled,  and  the  inereased  tropieal 
iierea^e  under  cultivation  assures  even  more  startling  figures  for  the 
next  decade.  Many  Europeiin  countries  are  im])orting  large  qmin- 
tities  of  hananas;  last  year  (Ireat  Britain  consumed  over  i?S,000,000 
worth,  (termany,  over  $1 ,000,000,  and  Friince,  .S.)00,000. 

With  tlie  world’s  decreasing  food  su])ply,  and  tlie  wheat  crop  at  a 
standstill,  the  banana  comes  forward  as  an  inqmrtant  factor  in 
saving  the  day.  One  acre  with  little  labor  will  annually  produce 
17,000  pounds  of  hananas,  or  more  than  one  and  one-third  times  as 
mucli  food  suhstiince  !is  an  iicre  of  corn,  two  iind  one-third  times 
as  mucli  iis  oats,  idmost  tliree  times  as  much  per  iicre  iis  wheat  iind 
potatoes,  and  four  times  as  mucli  as  rye.  The  chemical  conqiosition 
of  hananas  and  ])otatoes  is  almost  identical. 

Forty  years  ago  there  w(‘re  very  few  peojile  in  this  eountry  who 
coidd  boast  of  having  seen  a  hunch  of  hananas.  The  fruit  was  jiraeti- 
cally  unknown.  Now,  in  even  the  most  remote  country  store,  this 
“jiride  of  the  Tropics”  is  a  familiar  sight. 

Despite  the  fact  that  millions  of  hunches  annually  are  consumed, 
they  belong  almost  wholly  to  one  memher  of  the  family,  the  common 
yellow  Guineo. 

Scientists  have  recognized  and  classified  as  many  as  40  different 
species,  ranging  from  the  oinamental  groups  that  do  not  develop 
fruit,  to  the  giant  hananas,  the  Platano  of  the  Spaniards. 

The  red  banana  is  not  common  in  the  American  markets.  “There 
is  a  reason.”  In  the  Unite<l  States  it  is  used  only  to  “dress”  fancy 
baskets  of  fruit,  hut  in  the  tropical  countries  it  is  quite  a  favorite. 

"By  Franklin  .\dains,  Editnr  of  th(>  Bulletin. 
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SCENE  ON  LARGE  BANANA  PLANTATION  NEAR  PUERTO  LIMON,  COSTA  RICA. 

Houses  in  middle  background  are  dwellings  of  superintendent  and  laborers,  .\verage  yield  of  bananas  per  acre  is  17,000  pounds,  more  than  one  and 
one-third  times  as  much  food  substance  as  an  acre  of  corn,  two  and  one-third  tithes  as  much  as  oats,  almost  three  times  as  much  per  acre  as 
wlieat  and  potatoes,  and  four  times  as  mueh  as  rye. 
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The  indivielual  banana  is  lar<;e,  but  the  stalk  does  not  carry  as  many 
“bands”  as  the  yellow  varieties,  so  as  it  does  not  briii"  as  large  a 
price  to  the  grower  and  wholesaler,  its  extensive  cultivation  is  not 
encouraged. 

Banana  culture  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  industries.  It  has  been 
known  since  the  origin  of  the  human  race.  Long  before  the  ilawn  of 
history  in  the  Old  World,  perhaps  long  before  the  Old  World  rose  from 
the  waters,  man  lived  on  the  fruit  of  the  Musas.  The  banana  was 
generally  considered  a  native  of  southern  Asia,  and  to  have  been  car- 
lied  into  America  by  Eurojieans,  until  Humboldt  threw  doubt  upon 
its  purely  Asiatic  origin,  quoting  early  authors  who  asserted  that  the 
banana  was  cultivated  in  America  long  before  the  Conquest.  It  is 
claimed  that  at  the  time  of  the  Incas  in  Peru,  bananas  formed  one 
of  the  staple  foods  of  the  natives  of  the  warm  and  temperate  regions 
of  the  Montana.  In  spite  of  the  uncertainty  as  to  just  which  country 
may  claim  the  fruit  as  indigenous,  all  tropical  lands  assert  their  right 
to  it. 

The  first  importation  of  bananas  to  the  United  States  occurred  in 
1804,  when  the  schooner  Reynard,  on  a  voyage  from  Cuba,  brought 
into  New  York,  as  a  commercial  venture,  a  consignment  of  30  bunches; 
but  the  real  beginning  of  the  trade  dates  back  to  1866,  when  Mr. 
Charles  Frank  undertook  the  importation  of  fruit  from  Colon  to 
New  York.  Previous  to  that  venture  small  cargoes  consisting  mainly 
of  the  red  banana  hatl  been  received  at  irregular  intervals  fi'om  Cuba. 
In  1870,  Captain  Baker,  an  owner  of  a  Cape  Cod  schooner,  took  a 
charter  to  carry  gold  miners  and  machinery  300  miles  up  the  Orinoco 
River  in  Venezuela.  After  discharging  his  cargo,  Captain  Baker 
ran  into  Jamaica  to  secure  some  cocoanuts  as  ballast  to  New  York, 
carrying  a  few  bunches  of  bananas  on  the  deck  as  an  experiment. 
The  result  promised  a  great  future  for  the  industry  on  that  island, 
which  has  been  fulfilled,  the  exports  last  year  reaching  $4,000,000. 

On  the  American  continent,  bananas  are  successfully  grown  through 
.50°  of  latitude,  from  Tampico,  Mexico,  25°  north,  to  Asuncion  in 
Paraguay,  in  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn,  25°  south — a  belt  over  3,000 
miles  in  width.  Cultivation  of  the  fruit  is  practically  restricted  to 
the  eastern  coast  line,  for  the  banana  is  one  of  the  thirstiest  of  plants, 
and  can  not  be  expected  to  produce  its  maximum  amount  of  fruit  in 
districts  where  there  are  less  than  100  inches  of  annual  rainfall. 
Unfortunately  for  humanity,  great  areas  of  the  land  lying  within 
this  belt  are  high,  dry,  and  sterile,  while  others  are  sandy  or  rocky, 
so  only  a  small  fraction  is  so  located  that  banana  growing  can  be  made 
profitable.  The  altitude  must  not  invite  danger  of  frost,  and  liigh 
temperature  is  necessary  for  the  growth.  The  southern  coast  of  the 
Mexican  Gulf,  the  Puerto  Barrios  section  of  Guatemala,  the  Puerto 
Cortes  district  of  Honduras,  the  Puerto  Limon  district  of  Costa  Rica, 


TYPICAL  liANANA  PLANTATION'. 

The  banaiiii  lias  a  curious  and  prodigal  iiielhod  of  proivagatiou,  for  bclorc  the  jiareut  stalk  an<l  fruit  have  matured  new  ones  spring  up.  Tlie.se  are  ollshoots  tliat  grow  from 
the  root  of  the  original  planting,  resembling  the  sprouts  from  the  “eyes”  of  a  iKitato,  and  each  iii  turn  becomes  a  iiarent  stalk  with  its  fruit. 
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tlie  Bluefields  district  of  Nicanij'ua,  the  liocas  del  Torro  reftion  of 
Panama,  the  Colombian  province  of  Santa  Marta,  and  certain  por¬ 
tions  of  Cuba,  Jamaica,  the  Dominican  Repnhlic,  Haiti,  and  Dutch 
(iiiiana,  all  combine  the  favored  elements  of  soil  and  climate. 

The  plant  has  two  natural  enemies — tlie  "oplier  and  the  wind 
storm — but  against  almost  all  other  trojiical  conditions  its  hardihood 
is  remarkable.  It  is  practically  immnne  from  insect  pests,  and  a 
worm-eaten  banana  or  the  stalk  of  a  bunch  practically  destroyeil  by 
any  of  the  boring  insects  of  the  Tropics  is  unknown.  The  damage 
from  high  winds  can  be  avoided  or  minimized  either  by  planting  in 
locations  jirotected  from  storms  or  by  leaving  nnfelled  strips  of 
native  forest  as  jirotective  screens.  Where  the  gopher  interferes,  it 
can  be  fonght  by  the  nse  of  carbon  bisnlphite.  There  is,  however,  a 
“witch  broom”  disease  which  has  alfected  the  Gros  Michel  A'arietv 
in  Dutch  Guiana,  and  a  “H^anama”  sickness  which  has  attacked 
certain  other  varieties. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  ol)servation  that  the  banana  is  abso¬ 
lutely  seedless,  cultivation  through  innumerable  generations  having  led 
to  a  vegetal)le  method  of  ])ropagation.  Some  of  the  primitive  seed¬ 
bearing  varieties  arestill  said  toexist  in  isolated  i-egions of  the  FarP^ast. 

The  first  step  toward  cultivation  is  the  clearing  of  the  land.  Into 
the  tangle  of  shridis  and  vines  and  the  thick  snarl  of  tropical  vegeta¬ 
tion  tlie  laborer  comes  with  an  ax  and  “macliete”  and  cuts  low 
everything  bnt  the  giant  trees.  When  all  of  the  small  timber  and 
brush  has  been  felled  ])lanting  is  commenced. 

d  oling  shoots  are  obtained  from  a  plantation  already  in  bearing, 
and  these  are  jilaced  in  rows  about  12  feet  apart.  When  the  planting 
is  finislu'd,  the  only  labor  necessary  is  to  keep  down  the  weeds  and 
carefully  clean  the  ground  aliout  the  root  of  each  stalk. 

The  banana  plant  will  grow  with  wonderful  rapidity  under  favor¬ 
able  circumstances.  In  fact,  the  development  from  a  newly  planted 
sucker  to  the  jilant  in  full  bearing  is  simply  short  of  marvelous. 
Within  a  space  of  six  or  seven  weeks  the  2  or  3  foot  plant  has  more 
than  iloubled  in  size,  and  a  month  or  so  later  the  leaves  cease  to 
unfold  and  a  sjiike  appears  out  of  the  center  of  the  crown.  This  is 
the  future  stalk  of  the  bunch  and  carries  a  huge  red  blossom  at  the 
end.  It  develops  rapidly,  continually  bending  more  and  more  until 
in  a  short  time  it  has  turned  completely  upon  itself,  so  that  the 
bananas  grow  end  np  or  in  a  ])osition  the  reverse  of  which  they  are 
usually  hung.  PTom  7  to  12  months  after  the  blossom  appears  the 
fruit  is  ready  for  the  gatherer.  At  irregidar  intervals  along  the  entire 
stalk,  and  only  extending  part  of  the  way  round  at  any  one  place, 
the  bracts  break  forth  tiny  ridges  of  flowers — which  are  almost  imme¬ 
diately  replaced  by  9  to  12  embryo  bananas.  These  are  the  future 
‘‘hands”  of  the  bunch,  so  called  on  account  of  their  re.semblance  to 
those  members  when  held  in  a  certain  position. 


A  BANANA  I’l-ANTATION  IN  THE  DOMINICAN  KEPUBMC. 

The  cultiviilion  ol  baiiiinits  in  the  Dominican  Republic  has  greatly  increased  during  the  past  l.'i  years,  the  value  ol  the  exports  to  the  I'nitcd  States  having  risen 
Iroin  $lt>,470  in  1S95  to  $288,1147  in  1910.  The  raising  of  bananas  is  one  of  the  chief  agricultural  industries  of  the  islaml,  the  soil,  climate,  and  atmospheric  con¬ 
ditions  being  particuiarly  adapted  to  its  culture. 
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It  is  by  means  of  these  hands  that  the  fruit  is  classified  for  sliippin". 
A  huncli  of  ft  hands  or  over  (the  average  hein^  10  to  12)  constitutes  a 
“first;’’  between  7  and  9,  a  ‘‘second.”  Anythin"  under  this  mini¬ 
mum  is  discarded  by  an  inspector  at  the  wliarf.  Bundies  of  17  liands 
are  exceptional,  and  those  of  this  abnormal  size  are  usually  not 
shipped,  owing  to  the  inconvenience  of  storing  in  the  steamer’s  hold. 

The  banana  has  a  curious  and  prodigal  method  of  propagation, 
for  before  the  jiarent  stalk  and  fruit  have  matured  new  ones  spring 
up.  These  are  offshoots  that  grow  from  the  root  of  the  original 
planting,  resembling  the  sprouts  from  the  ‘‘ej'es”  of  a  potato,  and 
each  in  turn  becomes  a  parent  stalk  with  its  fruit.  It  follows  that 
unless  most  of  the  continually  appearing  new  plants  are  cut  out 
(which  is  the  practice)  the  first  stalk  in  a  few  years  will  become  the 
ciuiter  of  a  minature  jungle.  'Fhe  plants  grow  to  a  height  of  from 
15  to  35  feet,  spreading  in  all  directions,  until  the  soil  is  overburdenetl 
with  an  enormous  mass  of  stalk  and  leaf  growth,  and  stunted  fruit 
is  produced. 

In  cultivation,  four  suckers  (which  is  another  name  for  the  shoots) 
are  usually  allowed  to  grow  in  one  hill,  and  their  graduation  is  so 
arranged  that  while  the  oldest  is  bearing  fruit  the  next  is  in  blossom , 
the  third  is  half  grown,  and  the  last  is  just  coming  forth  from  the 
ground.  The  banana  plantation  yields  a  continuous  harvest  for 
years  without  replanting.  Some  that  are  fifty  years  old  are  yielding 
to-day  as  prolifically  as  in  their  third  or  fourth  year,  but  these  are 
located  in  exceptionally  fertile  districts.  The  rotation  of  crops  is 
unknown,  and  unless  the  land  is  subject  to  overflow  it  can  hardly  be 
profitable  after  ten  years’  working. 

In  planting  for  the  market  about  200  hills  are  allowed  to  the  acre. 
Sometimes  the  number  can  be  safely  increased  to  225,  in  which  case 
tliere  will  be  900  stalks.  However,  after  one  year  all  of  these  stalks 
do  not  produce  a  marketable  bunch  of  bananas,  and  the  average 
yield  is  not  over  300  full  bunches  to  the  acre  per  annum. 

Perky,  the  well-known  authority  on  bananas,  estimates  that  a 
grower  can  produce  a  bunch  for  from  10  to  15  cents,  which  will  have 
a  market  value  of  30  cents.  The  cost  of  jiroducing  after  the  first 
crop  is  confined  to  cultivating  and  harvesting,  which  may  be  done 
for  from  $10  to  $20  per  acre  yearly.  The  net  profit,  however,  averages 
about  $50  per  acre  in  the  various  banana  producing  sections.  The 
banana  often  grows  in  combination  with  other  products.  In  some 
cases  it  is  used  as  a  shade  for  young  coffee  plants. 

A  great  many  jieople  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  banana  would  be 
much  better  if  it  was  allowed  to  ripen  on  the  plant,  but  this  is  not 
the  case.  Such  fruit  is  strong  in  flavor,  does  not  mature  to  perfection, 
and  the  skin  breaks,  attracting  numerous  insects,  while  the  weight  of 
the  bunch  itself  becomes  too  great  for  the  plant,  either  one  or  both 
coming  to  the  ground.  The  bunches  are  cut  when  the  fruit  is  one- 
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A  banana  stalk  as  it  looked  when  freshly  cut  at  10  Same  stalk  showing  the  growth  in  the  eenter  20 
a.  m.  minutes  later. 

PHOTOGUArilS  ILH’STHATIXG  THE  KAl’Il)  (iHOWTH  OF  THE  HAXAXA  PLANT. 

It  would  seem  that  a  motion  picture  camera  would  almost  be  necessary  to  record  the  .seemiiiK  incredible 
yrowth.  The  accompanying  photographs  serve  to  illustrate  the  manner  and  rapidity  with  which  the 
banana  sets  alatiit  to  overcome  an  injury  which  to  other  vcKetable  life  would  prove  fatal.  The  ttreat 
rai)idity  of  growth  is  due  to  the  spirally  wrapped  leaves  that  are  contained  within  the  banana  stalk 
and  are  merely  pushed  upward  atid  unrolled  instead  of  deveiopiti);  frotn  a  bml. 

liunchos  weijili  from  oO  to  60  pounds,  and  ovtui  sliglit  knocks  arc 
followed  by  bruiscil  spots,  under  which  the  fruit  quickly  ripens  and 
decays.  However,  by  the  liberal  use  of  dried  banana  leaves  the 
fruit  is  safely  brou"ht  to  the  railroads. 

Bananas  trruwn  for  the  market  are  jilanted,  as  a  rule,  on  the  border 
of  navijrable  waters  havinjr  easy  access  to  harbors.  The  large  pur¬ 
chasing  companies  make  a  general  rule  that  the  bananas  must  be 
placed  by  the  grower  in  cargo  lots  alongside  the  steamers  that  draw 
from  12  to  15  feet.  Often  to  meet  this  condition  the  fruit  is  sent 


half  to  three-fpiarters  matured,  though  still  green  and  as  hard  as  nails. 
It  continues  to  feed  from  the  cut  stalk,  which  contains  a  great  amount 
of  sap,  until  fully  rijie.  Should  the  cutting  occur  too  soon,  however, 
the  fruit,  although  turning  yellow,  will  never  attain  the  {lerfect  llavor. 

With  the  cutting  of  the  bunch  ends  the  life  of  the  plant,  for  it 
bears  but  once  and  is  usually  cut  down  to  obtain  the  fruit,  or  suc¬ 
cumbs  a  few  days  later  to  the  cleaning  process,  which  is  merely  the 
bringing  of  a  sjient  piece  to  the  ground,  ('utting  the  fruit  itself 
involves  the  only  careful  labor  on  the  banana  plantation,  as  the 
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down  the  rivers  in  l)iir‘rcs  to  the  waiting;  vessels.  In  the  more 
important  hanana-i)rotluein<;  eonntries,  as  in  C'osta  Jliea,  most 
extensive  railway  systems  have  been  introduced  to  facilitate  the 
shij)pin<»:  of  the  fruit.  These  jilantations  line  the  railroads  for  50 
miles  from  Port  Limon.  In  Panama  steam  and  jiasoline  launches 
hrin<'  the  bananas  alonfrside  the  steamers.  Some  parts  of  Nica¬ 
ragua,  such  as  Bluefields,  are  exceptionally  favored  for  banana 
growing  on  account  of  the  unobstructed  rivers,  into  which  the  ocean¬ 
going  steamers  may  navigate  for  50  miles. 

Plantations  are  divided  into  sections  or  zones  of  about  10  to  20 
miles  in  length,  and  the  zones  are  “cut”  in  rotation,  therebv  cleaning 


stalk  8  hours  after  cutting.  Identical  stalk  31  hours  after  cutting. 

up  the  available  supply  of  fruit  in  one  or  several  sections  while  it  is 
maturing  in  others. 

Pp  to  the  year  1898  at  least  a  dozen  companies  were  importing 
and  exporting  bananas.  When  rival  steamers  happened  to  reach  a 
tropical  port  together  the  bidding  for  the  fruit  resulted  at  times  in 
the  paying  of  high  prices,  but  later  on  the  competing  importers 
combined  to  secure  the  fruit  at  low  juices. 

In  1899  banana  trading  was  organized  on  modern  commercial  lines. 
Over  125  vessels  have  since  been  especially  built  for  this  trade  and 
are  plying  between  American  jiorts  and  the  tropical  fruit  belt.  Wire¬ 
less  telegraph  stations  along  the  (’entral  American  coast  keep  in 
89(506— Bull.  5—11 - 3 


INSPECTOR  AND  PICKING-UP  GANG. 

Following  the  cutters  come  the  plcklng-up  gangs,  who  deliver  the  fruit  at  the  receiving  platforms  along  the  railroad  track.  An  Inspector  watches  the  fruit  as  it  Is  passed 
into  the  cars.  He  counts  and  grades  each  bunch,  rejecting  those  that  show  signs  of  ripening  and  those  that  are  undersized  or  bruised. 
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touch  with  the  banana  fleet  that  is  moving  in  a  steady  j)rocession  up 
and  down  the  Caribbean. 

In  Costa  Rica  the  system  which  has  been  evolved  for  handling  the 
fruit  from  the  time  it  is  cut  from  the  plant  until  it  is  placed  on  the 
dealer’s  little  stand  in  the  far  interior  cities  of  the  United  States  is 
indeed  marvelous. 

When  a  steamer  starts  from  a  Ignited  States  port  to  secure  its 
cargo  a  cable  is  sent  advising  of  the  departure,  so  that  pre})arations 
can  be  made  for  cutting  the  crop.  The  carrying  capacity  of  the  vessel 
is  known  almost  to  a  bunch.  Each  plantation  manager  furnishes  at 
the  beginning  of  the  week  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  fruit  he 
can  cut,  and  one,  two,  or  three  sections  may  be  called  upon,  accord- 


I'LANTAIN  FOREST  IN  NICARAGUA. 

The  platano,  known  to  the  English-speakinK  world  as  the  plantain,  is  the  largest  member  of  the 
banana  family.  Baked,  boiled .  or  fried,  it  holds  an  important  rdle  in  the  menu  of  the  tropical  world.  | , 

ing  to  the  size  of  the  ship  and  the  quantity  of  fruit  available  in  each 
section.  About  thirty-six  hours  previous  to  the  expecteil  arrival  of  the 
steamship  orders  are  sent  to  the  plantations,  notifying  them  to  cut 
fruit  for  delivery  on  a  specified  date.  The  day  before  the  steamer  is 
due  trains  are  maile  up  and  sent  out  to  pick  up  the  fruit,  these  trains 
being  so  timed  that  steamers  will  not  be  delayed  waiting  for  cargo. 

On  the  morning  of  the  cutting,  the  plantation  is  all  astir.  First 
out  are  the  “cutters,”  who  go  up  and  down  the  long  avenues  of  banana 
plants,  closely  inspecting  each  hanging  bunch.  In  cutting  the  fruit 
long  lances  are  used,  palm  poles  armed  wdth  broad  steel  blades.  The 
stalk  of  the  tall  plant  is  half  severed  at  a  point  about  8  feet  above 
the  ground.  The  weight  of  the  fruit  causes  the  top  of  the  plant  to 
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h(‘ii(l  slowly  to  the  eiirth.  where  the  hunch  is  cut  i'roiu  the  stem  hy  a 
stroke  of  the  machete.  Followiiijr  the  cutters  come  the  ])ickin‘r-ii|) 
jraiifis,  who  deliver  the  fruit  at  the  receiving  platforms  alomr  the  rail¬ 
road  track.  An  inspector  watches  the  fruit  as  it  is  jiassed  into  the 
cars.  He  counts  and  grades  each  hunch.  rejectin<r  those  that  show 
si^ns  of  ripeniiifr  iind  those  that  are  undersized  or  bruised. 

It  is  not  unusual  fora  snake  to  find  lodjjin^  in  a  hunch  of  bananas, 
l)ut  when  discovered  at  the  loadim;  point  “Snake  in  this  car”  is 
usually  chalked  on  the  outside,  and  the  carriers  handle  the  hunches 
very  "iiifierly  at  the  wharf. 


In  cutting  the  fruit  plant,  lont;  lances  are  used— palm  i)oles  armed  with  liroad  steel  blades.  The 
staik  of  the  tall  plant  is  half  severed  at  a  point  at>out  X  feet  al)Ove  the  ground.  The  weight  of 
the  fruit  causes  the  top  of  the  plant  to  l)end  slowly  lo  the  earth,  where  the  hunch  is  cut  from 
the  stem  by  a  stroke  of  the  machete. 

The  loaded  train  is  rushed  to  the  port  where  the  steamer  is  waitiii" 
for  the  car"o.  Steam  conveyers  reach  from  the  open  hatchway  to 
the  doors  of  the  fruit  cars,  j)ermittin<;  a  car<:o  of  20, ()()()  hunches  to 
he  loaded  and  stowed  in  less  than  ten  hours.  Day  in  and  day  out 
durin<r  the  voyage  the  fruit  is  closely  inspected,  wind  sails  and 
ventilatiii"  fans  heino;  used  to  maintain  the  proper  tenijicrature. 

The  sellinj;  a<;ents  and  fruit  'okers  of  the  imjiortinji  companies  are 
advised  just  wlien  the  car<;o  is  expected.  Very  often  the  entire  ship¬ 
ment  is  sold  before  the  vessel  reaches  port. 

For  many  years  the  fruit  was  sold  to  dealers  by  the  bunch,  but  this 
was  found  unsatisfactory,  owin';  to  the  variation  in  size  and  quality. 


n.«.irt|iu,l  ,v  pDO.ttJ.iim.l  A'n  iiih!.i;lii)oi(a 
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For  tho  past  six  years  tlio  fruit  has  lunui  sold  to  tlie  wholesalers  hy  the 
hundred weifjht,  althoujih  the  old  elassilieation  is  used  to  distinituish 
the  fjrades. 

When  a  vessel  arrives  at  an  American  fruit  wliad',  it  is  scarcely 
made  fast  before  the  work  of  dischar‘>:in<r  the  car<;o  to  the  ventilated 
cars  commences.  Every  hunch  is  recounted,  rejtraded,  and  rein¬ 
spected.  Fruit  that  shows  sijius  of  ripenin';  is  reserved  for  near-by 
markets.  Fully  ripe  fruit  is  sold  to  dealers  and  peddlers  in  the  city. 
In  a  few'  hours  the  shipment  has  been  discharf;ed  and  cleaned  uj). 

After  carj;oes  are  dischar‘;ed  in  the  United  States,  solid  trains  of 
banana  cars  run  as  ‘‘sjiecials”  every  day  in  the  week  from  New  York, 
Baltimore,  and  New  Orleans  tt)  all  of  the  larf;e  cities  of  the  country. 
Carloatls  are  even  shippcnl  to  Calgary,  Canada,  over  2, ()()()  miles  from 
New  Orleans. 

The  front  ventilators  of  the  forward  cars  of  these  trains,  and  the 
rear  ventilators  of  the  last  cars,  are  connected  by  means  of  canvas 
tubes  run  into  a  main  trunk  cbute.  A  ])owerful  exhaust  draws  off 
the  heat  thrown  out  by  the  fruit  in  its  rijiening  process,  and  the  fans 
circulate  cohl  air  through  every  car  in  the  train.  During  the  winter 
months  the  o|)eration  is  reversed,  and  fruit  in  transit  during  very  cold 
weather  is  warmed  while  proceeding  to  its  destination. 

Each  banana  train  leaving  the  seaboard  for  the  interior  carries  a 
special  fruit  messenger,  whose  duty  is  to  regulate  the  tem])erature  of 
the  cars,  keeping  them  cool  in  summer,  and  in  winter  raising  the 
tem])erature  in  order  to  avoid  chilling  the  sensitive  tro])ical  fruit. 
Ventilating  sheds  have  been  built  at  terminal  points. 

The  importance  of  banana  traffic  to  the  railroads  may  be  estimateil 
when  it  is  considered  that  last  year  there  were  distributeil  throughout 
the  United  States  and  Canada  over  6(),()()()  cars,  each  containing  .500 
bunches. 

To  the  average  northerner,  the  banana  is  but  a  fruit  seldom  eaten 
in  any  other  manner  than  raw,  but  in  the  Tropics  it  is  often  baked  or 
fried,  forming  a  most  jialatable  food. 

Banana  flour  makes  very  accejitable  cake  and  bread.  The  flour 
is  ])repared  fiy  cutting  the  banana  in  jiieces,  drying  and  then  grinding. 
It  is  difficult  to  make  the  flour  where  the  climate  is  both  warm  and 
moist,  but  there  are  many  elevated  and  com])aratively  dry  ])laces. 
near  rich  lowlands,  where  the  fruit  may  be  dried  and  ground,  and 
thus  preserved  for  long-distance  shipment.  Extensive  hanana-flour 
factories  will  ultimately  be  establisbed  in  the  princijial  banana-grow¬ 
ing  sections  where  the  undersized  fruit  will  be  converted  into  flour, 
or  perha]>s  into  some  new  aud  delicious  breakfast  food.  “Banana 
flakes”  may  soon  be  w’ith  us. 

When  the  bananas  are  jilaced  in  an  inclosed  barrel  and  allow'ed  to 
ferment,  they  will  jiroduce  an  excellent  vinegar.  From  the  ripe 
fruit  a  delicious  cordial  is  made.  Banana  sugar  is  made  in  Jamaica 
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and  banana  codVc  in  liritisli  (luiana.  Driod  ripe  bananas  art*  superior 
to  ti>;s,  for  wlieii  sjtlit  into  four  slices  and  tliiekly  covered  with 
powdered  suf^ar  and  exposed  to  the  sun,  they  turn  to  a  jelly-like 
eonfeetion.  Dried  bananas  weifjh  a])])roxiinately  only  one-ninth 
as  inueh  as  the  bunches,  and  have  a  same  jtereentaiie  of  reduction  as 
to  space.  This  fact  alone  would  save  a  larjje  amount  ttf  the  cost  in 
trans|H»rtation  and  the  ct)!!!  storage  of  fresh  fruit.  Heavily  com¬ 
pressed  in  a  small  s])ace  they  would  make  an  itleal  ration  for  soldiers 
anti  travelers  t»n  Ittnj;  inlaml  ttuirs. 

Banana  t)il,  which  is  used  ft*r  applyin*;:  bronzes  and  aluminum 
paints,  is  a  misnomer,  lor  while  it  has  the  otlor  t)f  banana,  the  fruit 
tlttes  not  in  any  way  eider  into  its  manufacture. 

(’osta  Bica  is  the  <;reatest  ])roducer  of  bananas,  sendinji  ft)rth  to 
the  wtnltl  t>ver  S4,o00,000  worth  of  the  fruit,  practically  one-half  of 
the  value  t»f  its  total  expt)rt  trade. 


In  Mexico  the  banana  industry  is  quite  important  in  the  Isthmus  of 
Tehuantepec.  On  the  west  coast,  near  San  Bias,  is  a  ])lantation 
which  ships  fruit  to  San  Francisco.  From  the  (lulf  of  Mexico  south¬ 
ward  the  banana  industry  is  steadily  develo])in<j.  The  climate  of 
southern  Mexico  is  adiiiirably  suited  to  the  banana,  and  this  region, 
furthermore,  has  several  rivers  which  assure  water  transportation  to 
fruit  that  may  be  grown  along  their  banks.  Already  there  are 
steamers  running  from  Clalveston  to  Mexican  ])orts  foi-  banana  cargoes, 
and  in  addition  to  the  plantations  now  engaged  in  the  export  trade, 
others  are  in  process  of  development.  The  cost  of  banana  land  in  the 
Republic  is  from  SIO  to  Slo  an  acre,  and  it  can  be  cleared  anil  made 
ready  for  planting  for  about  840  or  SoO  additional. 

There  was  a  reduction  of  the  banana  croj)  in  Jamaica  in  1910,  due 
to  storms  and  excessive  rains.  However,  10,000.000  bunches  were 
shi])ped  to  the  United  States  from  Port  Antonio,  on  the  north  coast 
of  the  island. 
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Brazil  in  tlio  last  IVw  yoars  lias  <iivi*n  considi'ialik*  atti'iititm  tu 
hanaiia  cultuiv.  In  1909  ovi'r  oOO.OOO  Inmclu's  \v«mv  shipjKHl  to 
Arjtcntina. 

Bananas  or()\yn  in  Parairuay  art*  shijijit'd  by  last  livar  stoaninrs  to 
tilt*  inarkt'ts  of  tin*  River  Plate. 

A  <treat  many  varieties  ol’  bananas,  as  well  as  plantains,  bavt*  lieen 
<;rown  in  Dutch  (Jiiiana  for  local  consumption  durin<>:  the  eentuiies, 
luit  cultivation  for  export  was  not  started  until  1900.  The  year  jire- 
vious  the  (iovernment  of  Holland  resolved  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the 
sull’erinj;  jilanters  id’  the  colony  in  eheekinj;  the  serious  diseases  which 
ilestroved  the  ilourishin<t  cacao  plantations,  advancing  necessary 
funds  for  the  new  enteiprise.  The  Colonial  (Joveinment  guaranteed 
tin*  planting  of  7,000  acres  of  bananas  within  three  years,  and  con- 
tracted  for  the  sale  of  the  cro]).  On  the  1st  of  A})ril,  1909,  40  planta¬ 
tions,  amounting  to  7,000  acres,  were  contracted  for.  k'our  steamers. 


ltnn<»rt  M;rurfs  furnisho<l  By  tin*  I'.  S.  Biiroau  »)f  Statistics. 


esiiecially  built  for  the  transport  of  bananas,  were  inaugurated  in 
litOS.  In  1910,  0.^0,000  hunches  were  exported.  Owing  to  the  sick¬ 
ness  which  attacked  the  variety  of  banana  umler  cultivation,  a  change 
was  made  to  the  Kongo  banana,  which  can  he  raised,  it  is  believed, 
without  dilliculty. 

There  is  (piite  a  large  variety  of  the  platano,  known  to  the  PAiglish- 
speaking  world  as  the  plantain.  This  is  the  largest  member  of  the 
entire  Musa  species,  and  is  a  giant  among  bananas,  some  mea.suring 
lo  inches  in  length  and  from  2  to  .‘1  inches  in  diametei’. 

It  is  indeed  surprising  that  the  plantain  has  not  made  its  commer¬ 
cial  appearance  in  the  American  markets.  It  is  firm  in  flesh,  resist¬ 
ing  decay  much  longer  than  the  hanatia,  and  will  therefore  better  hear 
tiansportation.  It  should  become  known  to  the  dwellers  in  temper¬ 
ate  lands,  as  it  would  afford  a  va.st  supply  of  food,  cheaper  and 
much  more  convenient  and  palatable  than  the  potato. 
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The  }>laiituin  is  the  most  lit  of  the  family  to  he  cooked.  Either 
boiled,  baked,  or  fried  it  holds  an  important  role  in  the  daily  menu 
of  the  tropical  world.  It  can  he  reduced  to  a  meal,  which  has  an 
a<rreeahle  odor  resemhlinjr  the  orris  root. 

In  the  Dominican  Kejmhlic  plantain  meal  has  come  into  jjeneral  | 

use.  The  plantain  is  <;athered  when  <xreen,  is  peeled  and  sliced  and  jj 

])ut  out  to  cure.  After  three  ilays  in  the  tropical  sun  it  becomes  i 

dry  and  hard,  and  it  is  then  pounded  in  a  wooden  mortar,  the  re.sult 
beiiifr  a  rich  creamy  meal.  It  is  generally  served  as  a  porridjie  and  is  t 

very  palatable.  ’ 

A  relative  of  the  edible  banana  is  the  niusa  textilis,  a  native  of  the 
Philippine  Islands,  which  produces  the  most  valuable  of  all  libers  for 
cordajre,  and  is  called  locally  the  abaca.  It  resembles  the  banana 
very  much  in  ajipearance.  In  its  native  re<;ions  the  plant  is  culti-  I 

vated  solely  as  a  source  of  liber,  the  liner  qualities  heinj'  woven  into  | 

fabrics  .suitable  for  wearini;  apparel.  The  value  of  the  Philippine 
hemp  cordafie  exported  durin*;  the  past  year  amounted  to  SI  7, 500, 000. 

Taken  alto<;ethei‘,  the  mum  family  is  a  most  important  one.  It  is 
not  at  all  unlikely  that  in  the  future  it  will  not  only  supply  the  hi^h- 
<rrade  cordafje  of  the  world  and  a  still  <!:reater  portion  of  sustenance  for 
the  huntrry  of  the  earth,  hut  that  its  leaves  and  stalks,  now  wa.sted,  will 
become  a  substitute  for  the  fa.st  decreasing;  wood  pulp  for  use  in  paper 
makiiur.  Who  can  deny  it  the  title  of  “Treasure  of  the  Tropics?” 
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(’OPAN,  THE  MOTHER  CITY  OF  THE  MAYAS. 

The  procediu"  articles  in  this  series  have  dealt  with  the 
northernmost  sites  of  the  Maya  civilization,  the  cities  of 
Chichen  Itza  and  Cxmal,  which  are  located  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan.  Copan,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  next  to  he  described,  is  at  the  extreme  southern  end  of  the 
Maya  area  fully  400  miles  farther  south  than  the  two  places  above 
mentioned. 

The  ruins  of  (’opan  are  situated  in  the  Valley  of  the  ('opan  River 
in  the  western  part  of  the  Republic  of  Honduras  oidy  a  few  miles 
from  the  boundary  of  Guatemala.  Mountains,  the  foothills  of  the 
('ordillera,  reaching  an  altitude  of  some  2,500  feet,  surround  it  on 
every  side,  their  lower  slopes  overthrown  with  a  well-ni<hh  impenetra¬ 
ble  tliicket  of  low  trees  and  bushes,  and  their  summits  s])arsely 
covered  with  pine.  The  valley  at  this  ])oint  is  about  a  mile  and  a 
lialf  wide,  and  it  is  upon  this  rich  river  plain  that  the  ancient  Maya 
metropolis  was  built.  The  river  here  Hows  east  aiul  west,  now  skirt- 
injh  the  northern  foothills,  and  a<hain  having  crossed  the  plain,  rushing 
along  the  base  of  the  southern  slopes,  a  modest  stream,  easily  forded 
in  the  dry  season,  but  a  raging  swollen  torrent  frecpiently  overflowing 
its  banks  after  the  rains  have  set  in.  This  pleasant  valley  surroumled 
on  all  sides  by  mountains  of  considerable  height,  supplied  with  an 
al)undance  of  nev'er-failing  streams,  and  renowned  for  its  fertility, 
oilers  a  striking  contrast  to  the  parched  waterless  plains  of  northern 
Yucatan,  which  form  the  general  environment  of  the  northern  Maya 
sites.  With  the  former  the  water  supply  was  never  a  question  of 
moment,  but  with  the  latter  its  satisfactory  solution  in  a  few  places 
only,  absolutely  determined  the  distribution  of  the  aboriginal  popu¬ 
lation.  And  yet,  unlike  as  these  two  regions  are,  the  Maya  civiliza¬ 
tion,  which  overspread  both  of  them,  was  of  sufiicient  homogeneity, 
as  we  shall  see,  to  follow  in  each  one  much  the  same  lines  of  cultural 
development. 


“  By  Syi-vanus  G.  Morely. 
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ri.AX  OF  KriNED  STUrCTfRES  AT  COI'AX.  j 

t'olwn.  the  mother  city  of  the  Mtiyas,  is  sottietitties  cilleii  the  City  of  Idols  tH'Ciuse  it  ahotittds  with  . 

titonolithicsliititcsol  I iidiait  deities.  The  retnoinsof  it  vast  lettij  le,  or  collect ioti of  sacriHl  ediltces,  i 

lie  scattered  ahoitt ,  toyether  with  innitiiieraltle  frasmetits  of  ttiittilated  ornaments  an<l  st  ttites.  j 
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At  the  very  In'iiiiiniii^  of  oiir  study  of  C'opau  wo  iiiul  oiirsolvos  oon- 
froiitod  with  a  ‘jravo  diflioulty,  uainoly,  tho  oiitiro  ahsoiico  of  alx)!’!*:- 
inal  tradition  ooiiconiini;  tlio  placo,  whicli  cousoipiontly  rondors  a 
roconstruotioii  of  tlio  liistorical  l)aok<;roiind  impossihlo.  In  Yuoa- 
tan,  as  wo  havo  soon,  wo  woro  al)lo  to  piooo  to"othor  soniowhat  of  tlio 
oarly  history  of  tlio  prinoipal  oitios,  suoh  as  (’hichon  Itza,  and  I  xnial, 
from  tho  aooonnt  of  nativo  as  woll  as  wSpanish  writors,  many  of  whom 
dorivod  thoir  information  from  thoso  woll  aocpiaintod  with  tho  formor 
history  of  tho  oountry.  And  whilo  this  information  is  ofton  (jnito 
frajrnnMitary,  novortholoss  it  shods  a  vory  oonsidorahlo  li<iht  on  tho 
pro-('ohiml)ian  history  of  thoso  two  northorn  sitos,  and  in  a  moasnro, 
at  loast,  disj)ols  that  darknoss  and  ohsonrity  whioh  so  oomjilotoly 
onshroiids  almost  all  tho  othor  jjroat  oontors  of  tho  Maya  onltnro. 


RMLEOADS  IK  OI>tKATIOK 


MAl*  OF  nOXDUKAS  SllOWIXO.  I.OCATIOX  OF  THE  RFIXS  OF  COPAX. 


C’onoorninfi;  tho  formor  history  of  Copan,  however,  we  know  ahso- 
lutoly  nothin",  oxoojitin"  tho  tiadition  of  very  doubtful  value  "ivon 
holow.  In  1576,  or  thoroabouts,  Diego  Garcia  de  Palacio,  an 
official  of  tho  Audonoia  of  Guatemala,  visited  these  ruins  and  later 
desorified  them  in  a  letter  to  Philip  II.  the  then  King  of  Spain. 
In  this  oommunioation,  after  a  ilesoription  of  the  dilferent  huildings, 
he  says  he  endeavored  to  ascertain  who  the  former  inhabitants  of 
the  citv  were: 


I  eiulxavorod  with  all  possible  care  to  a.scertain  from  the  Indians,  through  the 
traditions  derived  from  the  ancients,  what  iteople  lived  here,  or  what  they  knew  or 
had  heard  from  their  ancestors  conoernini;  them.  Ittit  they  had  no  hooks  relating  to 
their  antiquities,  nor  do  I  believe  that  in  all  this  district  there  is  more  than  one. 
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which  1  piisxcsfj.  They  say  that  in  ancient  times  there  came  from  Yucatan  a  pix'at 
lord,  who  built  these*  edifices,  but  that  at  the  end  of  some  years  he  returned  to  his 
native  country,  leaviiif;  them  entirely  deserted. 

Unfortunately,  the  reliability  of  this  tradition  is  disproved  by 
too  many  different  lines  of  evidence  to  permit  our  accepting  it. 
In  the  first  place,  the  structures  of  Cojian  are  far  too  numerous 
and  massive  to  have  been  built  within  the  span  of  a  single  life; 
and  its  elaborately  .sculjitured  monuments  are  far  too  intricate 
to  have  been  carved  in  one  generation  with  the  tools  available. 
Had  that  “(ireat  Lord  from  Yucatan’’  lived  twice  the  allotted 


(I'hoto  hy  J.  L.  Niislmuin.) 

.MAIN  STRUCTCKE  FKO.M  EASTERN  SIDE  OF  COPAN  RIVER. 

View  showinc  underground  walls  of  faced  stone  exposed  by  the  undermining  action  of  the  river  floods 

three  score  years  and  ten,  his  life,  even  then,  could  not  have  embraced 
one-fourth  of  the  period  of  building  activity  at  Copan. 

Again,  as  we  shall  see,  the  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  at  Copan 
indicate  that  it  was  far  older  than  any  of  the  Yucatan  sites,  and 
that  it  probably  had  been  abandoned  many  years  before  the  rise 
of  the  great  northern  cities.  Still  another  reason  for  doubting 
that  Copan  was  colonized  from  Yucatan  arises  when  we  examine 
the  historical  data  bearing  on  each.  All  the  early  writers,  native 
as  well  as  Spanish,  with  the  exception  of  Palacio,  above  quoted, 
pass  over  the  great  southern  metropolis  in  alxsolute  silence;  but 
when  they  come  to  describe  Yucatan  nearly  all  of  them  mention  the 
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two  largest  of  the  ancient  cities  there,  Chichen  Itza  and  Uxmal, 
and  in  some  instances  even  give  brief  outlines  of  their  history*. 

'Phis  striking  absence  of  tradition  relating  to  such  an  extensive 
site  as  Copan  can  only  indicate  one  thing — that  its  fall  and  suhse- 
(juent  desolation  had  outlived  the  meinor3'of  man  even  at  the  time  of 
the  Spanish  Conquest  in  1530;  and  a  generation  later,  when  Palacio 
visited  the  place,  it  hail  been  forgotten  so  long  that  he  was  unable  to 
find  out  anything  about  its  former  historv  except  the  verv  dubious 
tradition  given  above. 

The  ruins  are  more  easily-  reached  to-da\'  from  Guatemala  than 
from  Honduras,  in  which  latter  Republic  thev  are  located.  One 


(Photo  hy  P.  Maiulsluy.^ 


RUINS  IN  THE  GREAT  PLAZA. 


leaves  the  Guatemala  Northern  Railroad  at  Zacapa,  and  either  b\' 
horseback  or  cart,  journe\’s  eastward  for  two  da\’s,  stojiping  over¬ 
night  at  Jacotan.  The  actual  distance  traveled  can  not  he  more  than 
35  or  40  miles  at  the  outside,  hut  the  road  is  so  rough  and  winds 
tlirough  country"  so  mountainous  that  it  takes  two  da\"s  to  reach  the 
ruins  after  leaving  the  railroad.  The  modern  village  of  Copan, 
where  one  can  secure  accommodations  of  a  sort,  is  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  main  group  of  ruins.  It  is  built  over  a 
l)art  of  the  site  of  the  ancient  citv,  and  has  two  beautifulh*  sculp¬ 
tured  altars  standing  in  the  jilaza  under  a  large  tree.  Several  other 
sculptural  monuments  are  to  he  found  in  various  pigsties  and  chicken 


l>y  ('atIuTWood.  1K44. 


STONE  AND  IDOL. 

Fronting  the  great  Hieroglyphic  Stairway  stands  one  of  the  altars  uiwn  wliich  were  olTcred  sacrifices 
to  the  idol  towering  alKi’ve  it.  Four  liideous  heads  of  colossal  size  with  enormous  fangs  and  dis¬ 
tended  eyes  form  the  dworative  element  of  this  stone. 
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yards  throiijjhout  tlie  villaf^i',  and  tliero  is  another  tjrouj)  of  two  or 
three,  a  short  distance  to  the  northwest  in  the  “eainpo  santo”  or 
hurvin<>:  "round. 

Takiii"  the  path  leadiii"  to  tlie  east  from  tlie  villa"e,  a  fifteen 
minutes’  walk  brings  one  to  tlie  entrance  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Cireat  Plaza,  the  largest  and  doubtless  the  most  important  court  in 
the  city.  ’Phis  imposiii"  ai'ca,  some  300  feet  Ion"  by  250  wide,  is 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by  a  terrace  10  to  15  feet  hi"h.  The 
interior  sides  of  this  are  stejijied  so  that  standiii"  in  the  center  of 
the  plaza  the  effect  is  that  of  a  sunken  court  surrounded  on  all  sides 
hut  one,  with  tiers  of  stone  seats  or  benches.  The  southern  or  open 


<  Mt'inoli's  of  IVahody  Miiseiiin.i 

IIIEKOGLYl’UIC  STAIRWAY  AFTER  EXCAVATION. 


side  is  occupied  by  a  small  jiyramid  about  20  feet  hi"h,  which,  standin" 
midwa}'  between  the  ends  of  the  terrace,  appears  to  inclose  the  area. 
This  pyramid,  because  of  its  central  position  with  reference  to  the 
(ireat  Plaza,  must  have  been  a  much  more  important  structure  than  its 
size  would  now  seem  to  indicate.  Standin"  on  its  summit  and  lookiii" 
northward,  a  "reat  open-air  auditorium  lies  at  one’s  feet.  Tier  upon 
tier  of  stone  benches  risiii"  around  its  sides,  and  five  "reat  monumental 
statutes,  posted  like  "i"antic  sentinels  "uardin"  its  sacred  precincts. 

This  mound,  so  conspicuously  located  on  the  open  side  of  the  Great 
Plaza,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  En"lish  traveler  and  archa'ol- 
o"ist,  Mr.  A.  P.  Mavdslay,  who  visited  Copan  in  1S85,  spendiii" 
89«()6--Uull.  5—11 - 4 
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several  inontlis  there  in  ])h()t()‘'rai)liin‘r  ami  makin<;  molds  of  the 
seulptures  and  in  stndyin<i  the  ruins.  lie  eleared  its  sides  and 
<>xeavated  it.  The  summit,  he  says,  is  very  small,  and  shows  no  siijns 
of  any  huildinf;  ever  havin<;  stood  there.  Dif^jiin*!  throuf'h  the  floor 
he  sank  a  shaft  into  the  interior  of  the  pyramid  and  found  at  a  depth 
of  t)  feet  from  the  top  an  earthen  pot  which  contained  several  jade 
heads,  a  few  pearls,  a  jade  spindle  whorl,  perforated  disk,  and  some 
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Hlook.sfrom  several  steps  of  the  noted  stairway  showiti);  the  broken  soulp- 
tiirere|)resentint:  a  human  finnre  in  the  ventral  part  of  the  stairway. 

roufihly  caiwed  pieces  of  pearl  shell.  'Phe  bottom  of  the  pot  was 
covered  with  some  finelj’  <;round  cinnabar  and  several  ounces  of 
(piick  silver.  Frafjments  of  human  hones  were  taken  out  durin"  the 
course  of  these  excavations  and,  finally,  at  a  dejith  of  f)  feet  below  the 
level  of  the  plain,  the  skeleton  of  a  ja<;uar  was  uncovered. 

The  use  of  this  pyramid  without  a  huildinfi  of  any  kind  surmount- 
iiifi  it  must  forever  remain  a  mystery.  Perhaps  here  in  full  view  of 
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tli(‘  asscml)l(‘(l  inhal)itaiits  of  iIil*  aiiciont  city  wen*  practiced  the  bloody 
rites  of  hiiinan  sacrifice;  or  perhaps  tlie  decrees  of  rulers  or  the  omens 
from  above  were  handed  down.  Who  can  say  now  f  One  thin*' 
alone  seems  reasonably  certain;  the  close  ])roximity  and  commandin'! 
relation  of  this  pyramid  to  such  a  vast  open-air  auditorium  as  the 
Great  Plaza  indicates  that  it  formerly  played  some  very  important 
part  in  the  life  of  Copan. 

'Phe  most  interestiii}!  feature  of  the  Great  Plaza,  however,  is  not 
this  pyrami'l,  hut  thejireat  sculptured  monuments,  which  are  .scattered 
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here  and  there  around  the  inclosun*.  Of  these,  five  are  now  stnndin<! 
and  three  lie  prostrate.  They  averafje  not  far  from  12  feet  in  heifjht 
and  are  about  8.1  feet  in  breadth.  The  general  treatment  of  them 
all  is  much  the  same.  The  side  facing  the  plaza  is  uniformly  sculp¬ 
tured  with  the  likeness  of  a  human  being  sometimes  of  one  sex  and 
.sometimes  of  the  other,  carved  in  very  high  relief,  which,  in  places, 
amounts  to  sculpture  in  the  round.  The  clothing  and  lieaddres.ses  of 
these  figures  are  exceedingly  ornate,  displaying  a  profusio  lavish 
ornamentation  truly  barbaric  in  its  s|)lendor.  The  ancient  sculptors, 
however,  were  more  concerned  with  the  elaboration  of  the  wearing 
apparel  than  with  the  proportions  of  the  human  form,  since  in  almost 
all  cases  the  figures  are  .short  waisted,  the  distance  between  the 
shouMei-s  and  the  waist  line  being  considerably  shorter  than  in  nature. 
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'Die  sides  and  backs  of  tlicse  inonuinents  arc  usually  covered  with 
lueroglyphics.  though  tliis  latter  is  not  a  constant  feature.  Near 
each  one  of  them,  usually  just  in  front,  there  is  a  smaller  block  of 
stone,  sometimes  round  and  .sometimes  sipiare.  These,  because  of 
their  close  connection  with  the  larger  monuments,  have  been  called 
altars,  aiul  it  is  not  unlikely  that  they  may  have  served  some  such 
a  purpose.  They  are  elaborately  sculpturcal  with  grotesipie  figures  and 
in  some  cases  with  hieroglyjdiics  also. 


(nintol.v  .r.  I..  Niisluitini.  I 

A  WP:LL- CKESEKVKD  STELA  AT  THE  lU  IXS. 

View  of  one  of  the  most  perfeet  slelie,  showint;  elaliorateIycar\ed  ornaments 
and  rows  of  hierottlypnies  adornin};  its  sides.  The  stela  is  carved  from  a 
single  lilock  of  compact  limestone  and  measures  nearly  12  feel  in  heis;ht. 

'Phe  ten  ace  surrounding  the  (freat  Plaza  originally  supported 
buildings  on  all  three  sides,  but  these  have  now  fallen  and  lie  in  ruin. 
In  front  of  the  structure  on  the  west  side  there  formerly  stood  another 
of  those  large  monuments,  but  this  has  been  overthrown  and  broken 
like  many  another  here  at  Copan,  a  pathetic  commentary  on  the 
dejiarted  glory  of  this  once  gieat  people. 
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Lpiiviiij;  (lie  (ireat  Plaza  and  its  interestinjf  niomiiiK'iits  heliiiid. 
and  procoedinjx  southward  ahout  100  yards,  we  (Miter  a  narrow  court 
■JOO  feet  in  leiujtli  by  135  leet  in  width.  This  inelosiire  has  been 
named  “The  (\)urt  of  the  1  liiM-ofilyphie  Stairway,”  heeause  of  its 
most  remarkable  featiin* — an  imposin*;  fli<;ht  of  stairs  aseendinjj  the 
pyramid  at  its  southern  end.  This  stairway,  ineludiiifi  the  elaborately 
seul|)tured  halustiades  on  each  side,  measures  .33  leet  in  width. 
Its  steps,  which  av(M’a<^e  a  foot  in  heijtht,  have  their  v(>rtical  faces 
cov(M’ed  with  hierofilyphics.  At  the  base,  juttiiif;  out  from  the 
middle,  tluM’e  is  a  platform  5  feet  hi<;h  ami  10  feet  wide.  The  very 
conspicuous  location  of  this  not  only  with  reference  to  the  hiero- 
fjlyphic  stairway,  hut  al.so  to  the  court  as  well,  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  forni(M-ly  it  served  .some  important  function,  perhaps  that  of  a 
sacrificial  altar.  On  the  tenth  step  up  from  the  bottom,  midway 
hetwiMM)  the  balustrades,  tluM’e  sits  a  life-sizial  human  fitfinv  carved 
in  stone,  its  face  appariMitly  i.ssuin*'  from  the  mouth  of  a  <jreat  {iro- 
tes(|ue  luMid.  Jud'jini’:  from  the  fragments  of  similar  figures  found 
among  the  debris  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairway,  it  would  seem  as 
though  this  feature  of  <h‘coration  must  have  continued  at  n'gular 
intervals  clear  to  the  summit  of  the  jiyramid. 

The  hieroglyphic  stairway  was  first  imcoveivd  by  an  exjiedition 
.sent  from  the  Peabody  Museum  of  American  Archieology  and  Eth¬ 
nology  of  Harvard  University  to  Copan  in  1S02.  Before  excavation 
this  structure  was  entirely  overgrown  with  large  tree's,  which  eflVc- 
tually  concealed  everything.  As  the  work  of  clearing  progresstal, 
however,  it  became  apparent  that  the  upper  five-sixths  of  the  stair¬ 
way  had  slipped  from  its  original  j)osition  above  and  had  crashed 
downward,  causing  irreparable  damage  to  the  delicate  sculj)tures  on 
the  faces  of  the  steps.  When  completidy  excavated  only  the  bottom 
15  of  tlu'se,out  of  a  total  of  upward  of  1)0,  were  found  to  be  in  position. 

This  monumental  stairway,  rising  steeply  for  1)0  feet,  its  steps  and 
balustrades  eiaixnately  sculj)tured,  and  full-size  human  figures 
occupying  its  center  at  regular  intervals  clear  to  the  summit,  must 
have  |)resented  in  former  times  a  striking  aj)|)earance  and  olfered  an 
effect  but  little  short  of  stupendous.  It  was  the  most  remarkable 
coiistruction  in  the  city,  and  we  can  well  believe  that  the  temple  above 
to  which  it  led  was  one  of  Coj)an’s  holiest  places,  perhaps  even  her 
chief  sanctuary.  The  loss  occasioned  by  its  destruction,  mor(*over,can 
not  be  overestimated,  since  in  its  entirety  it  presented  the  long(>.st  hiero¬ 
glyphic  inscription  which  has  been  discovered  in  the  whole  Maya  area. 

Ascending  the  steep  slope  which  forms  the  southeastern  side  of  the* 
court  of  the  Hieroglyphic  Stairway,  we  find  ourselves  on  the  summit 
of  a  broad  terrace  overlooking  the  Eastern  Court.  This  inclosure. 
though  .somewhat  small  (about  125  feet  .square),  originally  must  liavi* 
been  one  of  the  most  beautiful  i)arts  of  the  city,  judging  from  tin* 
elaborate  sculptures  now  strewing  it  in  great  |)rofusion.  On  its 
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.south  side  rises  the  lii<rliest  pyntiuid  iit  ('opan,  the  summit  112  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  river.  Across  the  Greater  part  of  the  western 
side  extends  a  hroad,  rather  low  stairway,  flanked  hy  two  life-sized 
rampant  jajiuars  sculptured  in  hi<;h  relief.  This  flifjht  of  steps  leads 
to  a  hroad  terrace  overlooking  another  court.  The  remaining  sides 
of  the  Eastern  Court  are  occu])ied  by  hi<ih  terraces,  which  support  a 
number  of  ruined  structures.  One  of  these  (Ui  the  northern  terrace 
was  excavated  by  Mr.  Mai'dslay,  who  found  there  a  beautiful 
interior  doorway  9  feet  wide,  ovei-  which  there  is  an  elaborate  fiieze 
supported  at  its  ends  by  crouching  human  figures  of  heroic  size,  the 
whole  being  carved  in  high  lelief  almost  amounting  to  sculj)ture  in 
the  round. 

The  structures  on  the  eastern  and  remaining  terrace  have  for  the 
most  ])art  disapj)eared,  their  destruction  having  been  due  to  a  change 
in  the  course  of  the  (\)pan  River,  which  now  washes  the  exterior 
base  of  this  terrace.  This  cutting  away  of  the  great  substructure  of 
the  main  group  of  buildings  by  the  river  is  one  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  and  at  the  same  time  deplorable  features  at  Copan,  since  ulti¬ 
mately,  if  not  checked,  it  can  mean  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the 
total  destruction  of  the  city.  Originally,  and  probably  throughout 
the  aboriginal  occu])ation  of  the  city,  the  Copan  River  flowed  some 
distance,  to  the  east  of  the  main  grou])  of  buildings  which  we  have 
just  been  describing,  giving  them  a  wide  berth.  Later,  however,  for 
some  unknown  reason,  the  stream  changed  its  course  and  sweeping  over 
the  plain  was  only  turned  aside  by  the  vast  mass  of  the  substructure 
supporting  the  buildings  of  the  main  group.  Here  centuries  ago  on 
the  eastern  side  the  river  commenced  its  work  of  destruction.  At 
first  the  damage  must  have  been  slight,  a  stone  dislodged  here  and 
there  and  washed  away  by  the  ever  encroaching  waters.  Then,  as 
time  went  on  and  this  undermining  action  of  the  river  continued 
unchecked,  larger  and  larger  pieces  broke  off  and  fell  into  the  stream, 
until  finally  a  great  vertical  escarpment  over  100  feet  high  has  been 
formed.  To-day  this  same  destructive  jirocess  continues  apace. 
Every  year  great  masses  of  rubble  hearting,  loosened  by  the  torrential 
rains  of  summer  and  fall,  break  away  from  the  top  of  the  substruc¬ 
ture  and  crash  downward,  whilst  the  river  ceaselessly  undeiniines 
and  carries  away  the  base.  Indeed,  if  the  river  is  not  speedily  diverted 
from  its  present  channel  it  will  only  be  a  (piestion  of  time  when  Cojian 
will  be  but  a  memory. 

But  this  wholesale  demolition  is  not  being  accomplished  without 
its  accom])anving  lesson  in  archa*ology.  This  great  vertical  wall, 
cut  by  the  river  all  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  main  group,  is  the 
largest  cross-section  of  an  arclueological  site  in  the  woi  ld.  I  Ru  e, 
like  an  open  book,  one  may  read  the  successive  periods  of  the  city’s 
growth.  At  different  levels  from  the  hollows  upward  throughout 
the  rubble  hearting  of  the  substructure  there  are  horizontal  strata  of 
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cut  pavinj;  stones.  Tliese  are  the  pavements  of  diilerent  plazas 
dating  from  sueees.sive  epochs  of  the  city’s  liistorv,  and  they  clearly 
demonstrate  that  the  growth  of  Co|)an  has  heen  frradiial.  As  time 
|)assed  and  the  population  increased,  newer  and  larjrer  structures  and 
plazas  were  built  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  <;rowinji  city.  These  con¬ 
structions,  as  we  see  from  the  cross  section  of  the  substructure,  were 
built  directly  above  the  older  ones.  When  it  became  necessary  to 
l)uild  a  new  ))laza  its  rubble  foundations  were  laid  on  the  paving  of 
the  old  ))laza  which  it  was  to  replace,  and  thus  the  hifiliest  of  the 
substructure  slowly  increased.  A  careful  study  of  the  floors  of  these 
succe.ssive  plazas  would  doubtless  teach  much  as  to  the  different 
epochs  of  the  city's  occu])ancv.  and  mi^ht  even  reveal  important 
facts  relative  to  its  history. 

Before  closin';  this  descri|)tion  it  may  not  he  out  of  ])lace  to  explain 
liere  our  rea.sons  for  havin';  called  ('o])an  ‘‘The  Mother  City  of  the 
.Mayas.”  Briefly  stated,  it  is  because  of  the  "reater  anticiuity  of  its 
hieroj;lyj)hie  inscrij)tions  as  compared  with  tho.se  of  every  other  Maya 
city  now  known.  This  greater  age  of  Copan  is  indicated,  not  oidy 
by  the  actual  dates  recorded  in  its  earliest  inscriptions,  hut  also  by  a 
cruder  technhpie  in  their  execution.  Later,  in  the  best  j)eriod  of  the 
southern  Maya  civilization,  scul])ture  is  found  to  he  in  very  high  relief 
or  even  in  the  round,  and  is  characterized  by  a  great  ])rofusion  and 
elaboration  of  detail.  Nothing  of  this,  however,  appears  in  the  ear¬ 
liest  monuments  at  Copan,  where  the  relief  is  so  low  that  it  amounts 
to  little  more  than  incised  lines,  the  scul})tor  a])])arently  not  feeling 
sure  enough  of  his  technhpie  to  attempt  anything  more  ambitious. 
Again,  these  earliest  monuments  are  very  plain;  the  human  form  is 
never  presented  on  them,  all  four  sides  being  simply  inscribed  with 
rows  of  hieroglyjihics.  This  is  another  indieation  of  their  greater 
antiipiity  ;  since  the  sculjitors  who  carved  them  had  not  yet  gained 
suflicient  jnactice  in  their  art  to  venture  to  portray  the  human  form, 
hut  confined  them.selves  exclusively  to  line  work,  a  much  easier  methoil 
of  ex])res.sion. 

Aside  from  this  (pie.stion  of  techniipie,  however,  the  dates  theni- 
.selv'es  recorded  on  these  more  crudely  scul])tured  monuments  are 
much  earlier  than  those  on  the  more  elaborate  ones.  The  earliest 
historic  date  at  Co])an  jireceded  the  earliest  historic  dates  of  all  the 
other  great  Maya  cities  by  intervals  ranging  from  twenty  to  three 
hundred  years,  or,  expressed  in  terms  of  Maya  chronology,  from  one  to 
fifteen  katuns,  the  Maya  “katun”  being  ajijiroximately  eipial  to 
twenty  of  our  own  years. 

For  these  two  reasons,  then,  the  more  primitive  character  of  its 
earliest  monuments  and  the  actual  jirioritv  of  its  earliest  dates,  we 
have  called  Copan  “The  Mother  City  of  the  Mayas,”  well  convinced 
that  her  hoary  age,  vast  extent,  and  surjiassing  splendor  amply  earn 
for  her  that  distinction. 
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BALSAM  OF  PERU 

A  CE.NTRAL  AMERICAN  CONTRIBUTION 
TO  THE  PHARMACOPCEIA 


Balsam  of  Pom  comes  from  the  Republic  of  Salvador.  This 
])ara(lox  is  one  of  the  little  ironies  of  tradition,  bnt  the  term 
has  become  so  firmly  implanted  in  our  lanfiuafie  that  no 
amount  of  correction  will  ever  (pute  root  it  out. 

The  discovery  of  America  seems  to  have  <iiven  rise  to  many  such 
inaccuracies.  Even  America  is  a  misnomer.  When  C'oi.iMiii's 
found  the  Caribbean  Islands  in  all  their  vir»>:in  wildness  he  called 
them  the  Indies,  ami  the  simple  native  savages  he  dubbed  Indians, 
i<;norin<'  the  fact  that  the  Indians  of  that  time  were  amoiifi;  the  most 
civilized  of  peo])les.  Illustrations  could  be  multiplied,  but  this  one 
will  suffice,  and  tlie  explanation  of  it  is  not  dissimilar  from  that  of 
many  others. 

After  Mexico,  the  land  of  El  Dorado  for  Europeans  was  Peru.  But 
transportation  from  Mexico  to  S])ain  was  in  almost  a  straijjht  line, 
with,  perhaj)s,  a  ])leasant  break  in  the  lonj;  voyafje  at  Cuba.  Not  so 
the  traffic  from  Peru,  for  in  this  case  the  perilous  flight  around  the 
Horn  was  impracticable,  even  for  those  hardy  navigators,  and  the 
result,  therefore,  was  that  vessels  steered  north  for  Panama.  There 
they  had  to  unload  their  cargoes  for  transport  across  the  Isthmus 
and  for  shipment  again  in  other  bottoms  for  Spain.  Everything  thus 
gathered  from  south  Pacific  seas  was  apt  to  be  called  Peruvian, 
whether  from  Peru  itself,  from  Chile,  or  from  mysterious  Potosi. 

After  the  conquest  of  the  west  coast  of  Central  America  by  Alva- 
KAiK),  shipments  of  indigenous  products  from  there  also  went  east¬ 
ward  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  but  as  the  ignorant  European 
bothered  himself  little  about  the  source  of  his  new  su|)plies,  he  was 
content  to  mix  this  balsam  with  the  fever-curing  bark  from  the 
Andean  regions,  and  to  call  it  Peruvian,  as  well.  Yet  it  came  and 
comes  now  only  from  that  part  of  Central  America  known  as  Salvador, 
the  balsam  coast. 

It  is  strange  that  nature  has  reserved  a  few  small  areas  of  the  earth’s 
surface  for  some  of  her  most  treasured  products.  Rubber  has  a 
restricted  habitat,  altbough  man  has  by  art  enlarged  it.  The  banana 
will  not  thrive  commercially  beyond  a  narrow  trojiical  area  which 
has  a  peculiar  banana  climate.  Even  more  confined  is  the  region  in 
which  the  Balsam  tree  grows,  for,  although  other  countries  undoubt¬ 
edly  have  ground  and  climate  suitable  for  this  plant,  in  no  other 
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country  except  the  west  coast  of  Central  America  is  it  native,  aiul 
in  no  other  country  has  it  been  exploited  by  the  original  inhabitants, 
except  in  the  Kepublic  of  Salvador. 

Alon"  the  western  slope  of  Nicaragua  both  soil  anil  climate  are 
eminently  suitable  for  the  tree,  and  in  fact  groves  have  been  set  out 
with  the  hope  of  cultivating  them  into  bearing,  but  the  time  is  as  yet 
too  short  to  determine  what  success  will  be  reached;  in  (luatemala 
the  trees  are  known  to  exist,  but  they  are  not  utilized.  Even  if  the 
commercial  results  are  all  that  can  be  expected,  the  product  will  still 
be  called  Balsam  of  Peru. 


THE  H.\LS.V.\I  COAST  OF  SALVADOR. 


The  Repiihlic  of  Salvador  has  a  coast  line  on  the  I’acific  Ocean  only,  and  from  its  ports  must  therefore 
he  shipped  all  its  products.  If  they  (;o  acrass  the  Isthmus  of  I’anama,  as  has  lieen  the  case  for  ;i(K) 
years  and  more,  these  shijimenLs  are  confused  with  those  from  I’eru.  in  South  .Vmerica.  Hence 
halsam  from  Salvador  was  called  Peruvian.  This  coast  is  rich  in  aKricultural  and  forest  resources, 
hut  is  best  known  for  the  peculiar  tree  which  yields  its  juice  as  the  halsam  of  commerce. 


This  Balsam  coast  extends  along  the  western  Pacific  slope  of 
Salvador,  between  the  ports  of  Acajutla  and  I^a  Idbertad,  a  distance 
of  only  scant  40  miles,  or  allowing  a  short  distance  on  either  side  the 
extreme  limits  of  the  recognized  growth  of  the  tree  in  all  this  region 
is  only  oO  miles.  Assuming  that  this  strip  has  a  depth  from  the 
coast  of  lo  miles,  which  is  very  liberal  indeed,  there  is  an  area  of  only 
7.50  square  miles  at  the  most  over  which  the  tree  is  exploited.  Why 
nature  restricts  her  activities  so  curiously  as  in  this  instance  is  an 
interesting  problem  for  the  botanist. 

As  it  was  shipped  in  primitive  trallic  in  cocoanuts,  it  has  been  called 
cocoa  balsam,  and  finally,  that  its  jilace  of  origin  might  be  nearer 
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the  truth,  it  has  also  had  applical  to  it  tlu*  dpsciiptioii  of  halsani 
s(>iisoii<i((  nsr,  from  tho  city  in  Salvador  throujrh  which  most  of  tlu‘ 
commerce  has  been  conducted. 

'Pile  halsam  tree  is  of  the  family  of  lejiuminosje,  and  is  therefore 
related  to  peas,  heans,  and  acacias.  Its  more  exact  appellation  is 
nnjvoHpei-iituiu  (])eruiferum.  let  us  omit  that  misnomer)  or  itn/rojilojt 
Perehae;  the  am  ient  native  name  was  IIoitzil<).ritl .  w  hatevei'  that 
means.  The  scientists  of  the  Republic  ])refer.  howc'ver.  to  he  definite 
in  the  nomenclature,  and  have  theiefore  expressly  accepted  the 
desiitnation  //o/ms/^c/  z/o////  ,  or  preferably  nnfn>.sper»nni 

salvadorense  as  most  appropriate  for  all  occasions.  They  desire  also 
that  the  subtitle  he  popularly  chanijezl  into  Balsam  of  Salvador  or 
of  Sonsonate. 

'Phe  halsam  tree  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  a  tropical  forest. 
It  may  he  found,  in  its  natural  state,  in  j'roups  so  evenly  distributed 
as  to  sujtfrest  a  plantation,  hut  usually  it  jirows  rather  isolated  from 
its  kind  and  even  separated  from  its  nei<thhors  a  respectful  distance. 
In  appearance  it  is  a  stout  tiee,  measurinji  at  full  development  about 
1  meter  (about  40  inches)  in  diameter  and  reachin'i:  u])ward  as  tall 
as  2.T  to  meters  (SO  to  11")  feet).  The  trunk  is  cylindrical,  the 
hark  somewhat  cracked,  of  a  >!;rayish  or  ashen  color,  with  whitish 
blotches  due  to  the  parasitic  lichen  that  cliiif;  to  it.  Rew  branches 
sprinjt  from  it  until  the  spread  is  reached,  hut  the  robust  loots, 
especially  in  mat  me  trees,  extend  alonfj;  the  surface  of  the  ftround 
before  sinking  finally  beneath  the  soil.  The  hark  of  the  blanches 
and  twi<;s  is  also  <;ray  or  reddish  and  covered  with  numerous  little 
white  and  hanl  excrescent-like  spots.  The  outer  wood  is  white,  the 
inner  is  red  or  almost  black,  and  extraordinarily  hard:  as  it  is  also 
very  durable  it  oilers  splendid  material  for  construction  work  and 
furniture. 

Klowerimr  takes  place  through  a  stem  of  about  10  centimeters  (4 
inches)  long,  with  numerous  whiti'  l)los.soms.  The  fruit  is  a  pale 
vellow,  membranous,  feathery  pod,  with  only  one  seed,  as  a  mb'. 
Blos.soms  are  put  out  in  Kehruary  and  March,  and  the  seeds  may  lx* 
used  for  planting,  hut  if  the  tree*  is  to  lx*  cultivated  it  is  better  to 
gather  the  little  shoots  that  grow  spontaneously  around  the  parent 
trunk,  trausi)lanting  them  to  the  intended  spot  at  a  minimum  dis¬ 
tance  t)f  4  meters  (12  to  1.4  feet)  from  each  other.  This  operation  is 
Ix'st  carried  out  at  the  heginning  of  the  winter.  In  general,  however, 
the  trees  grow  wild,  although  plantations  have  Ix'cn  set  out  in  Sal¬ 
vador  and  in  Nicaragua,  hut  as  it  is  of  slow  growth  and  (hx's  not 
vield  its  product  before  the  twentieth  or  twenty-fifth  year,  there 
is  no  great  incentive  for  this  generation  to  plant  what  oidy  the  next 
generation  may  reap. 


A  BALSAM  TKKE  IN  A  FOREST  IN  SALVADOR, 


The  balsam  tret'  is  one  ot  the  beauties  of  a  tropic  forest.  It  has  few  branches  on  its  trunk,  but  at  the 
top  it  spreads  out  umbraKeotisly  at  from  5i)  to  100  feet  above  the  Kround.  The  blossoms  are  white, 
coming  otit  late  in  the  dry  season.  Besides  its  value  as  a  producer  of  balsam,  the  tree,  being  long  live<l 
and  of  slow  growth,  is  dense  and  hard,  its  wood  Iteing  serviceable  for  furniture  anti  construction  work. 
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Halsaiu  collpctiiifj;  is  an  interestin';  work,  and  a  day  spent  with  tlie 
Imlmmeros  is  one  to  l)e  renieinhered  with  unalloyed  j)leasiire.  Al- 
thoii"h  the  tree  holds  sap  (jugo)  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  yet  it 
becomes  more  ahnndant  accoidiiif;  as  the  season  is  dry,  and  conse- 
(piently  the  Slimmer  is  selected  as  the  most  favorable  time  for  secur- 
inf;  the  crop  (cosecha) ,  as  it  is  called.  This  is  also,  as  can  he  easily 
understood,  the  most  a<;reeal)le  period  of  the  year  in  Salvador,  for  the 
rainy  weather  on  the  western  slojie  of  the  mountains  is  not  well 
adapt(“d  for  constant  activity  out  of  doors. 


THE  l.E WES,  l$LO.SSOMS,  AND  KKI  IT  OK  A  UALSA.M  TKEE. 

The  leaves  anti  blossoms  of  the  tree  are  very  attractive  features  in  the 
woods  of  Salvador,  if  one  hapjtens  to  visit  them  duriii);  the  llowerinc 
season.  The  fruit  is  inconspicuous,  as  it  is  rather  small,  yellow  in 
color,  and  has,  as  a  rule,  only  one  seed.  They  may  he  used  in  plant- 
iHR,  as  nature  intended,  Init  the  shoots  ttrowin);  at  random  at  the 
ba,se  of  the  parent  trunk  are  the  liest  source  of  supply  for  future 
cultivation. 

'Pho  balsam  <;athcrcrs  live  not  far  from  the  tree  or  trees  which 
provide  them  their  income.  If  several  trees  f;row  close  tof;ether,  the 
j;rove  is  fenced  in  by  the  putative  owner  and  the  privilef;e  of  tajipiiif; 
them  may  he  rented  out,  hut  if  each  tree  is  isolated  and  alone  it  is 
supposed  to  be  the  property  of  some  particular  native,  and  he  will 
locate  his  home  and  his  family  in  a  hut  near  by.  Here  he  remains 
(lurin';  the  rainy  season  as  comfortably  as  he  can.  and  from  here  he 
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l)o<rins  his  work  iis  soon  as  the  sunimc'r  opens.  The  entire  process, 
Croin  collectin'T  the  crude  sap  to  its  final  storajje  into  metal  cases 
for  shipment  abroad,  is  not  all  in  the  hands  of  one  individual,  but 
divided  itself  rather  naturally,  like  rubber  and  chicle  "atherinj;,  into 
two  procetlures.  The  contract  system  has  been  tried,  where  some 
individual  owns  quite  a  property  with  many  trees,  hut  as  a  rule  it 
has  been  found  more  jiractical  to  let  the  halsanieros  work  by  them¬ 
selves  in  the  forest,  delivering  and  sellinji;  the  crude  sap,  collected  by 
their  skill,  to  the  local  merchant,  who  prepares  and  ships  it  to  market 
entirely  on  his  own  venture. 

The  little  station  of  Behedero,  on  the  line  of  the  Salvador  Railway, 
36  kilometers  (22  miles)  from  the  jiort  of  Acajutla,  66  kilometei-s 
(43  miles)  from  the  capital,  San  Salvador,  is  one  of  the  best  places  from 


A  HAESAMKKO  AT  WORK,  SETTINC.  IMS  TKAI’O  OR  CLOTH  IX  WllICIl  THE 
BALSAM  IS  COLLECTED. 

The  juice  of  the  halsitin  tree  doe!!  not  tlow  eiksily  nor  constantly;  it  is  necessary  therefore  to  pro¬ 
vide  some  means  to  alisorli  the  supply  and  to  prevent  drying  or  soilinu  in  the  air.  The  means 
adopted  l)y  the  natives  is  to  apply  to  the  wound  in  the  tvark  a  clean  cloth  which  sucks  up  the 
i)alsam  as  fast  as  it  exudes.  Several  such  cloths  are  used  for  each  tree  every  sea,son. 

which  bal.sam  is  sent  abroad.  The  forest  lies  south  of  the  village,  but 
is  close  at  hand,  so  that  a  pleasant  hour’s  ride  on  hoi-seback  brinfjs 
one  into  the  midst  of  the  native  occujiation. 

When  the  dry  season  is  tissured  the  <;atherer  selects  his  tree,  and 
at  the  period  of  the  younj;  moon  (en  Junn  tiernu) — for  the  nativ'e 
alwtiys  begins  his  labors  with  reference  to  the  union,  and  often  has. 
for  some  occult  reason,  good  experience  on  his  side — gets  it  ready  for 
yielding  its  precious  juice.  He  first  strikes  or  scratches  the  bark 
with  a  stone  or  other  blunt  instrument,  girdling  it  in  a  peculiar  fashion 
of  his  own,  or  in  .some  cases  pas,sing  up  the  tree  from  near  the  ground; 
the  bruise  thus  made  is  intended  to  detach  the  outer  bark  but  to 
896()fi— Hull,  v  II  —  o 
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leave  the  second,  inner,  layer  exposed.  This  hole  thus  made  in  the 
hark  is  called  the  window  (vettUnia),  and  the  aim  is  to  make  it 
rectaiifiular,  2.5  to  28  centimeters  hi<ih  hv  15  to  16  centimeters  wide 
(10  or  11  inches  In'  6  or  7  inches). 

From  this  tender  portion  of  the  tree  there  exudes,  after  a  variable 
period  of  from  five  to  eijjht  days,  the  mature  sa])  of  the  tree,  which 
seems  to  have  no  resentment  against  such  mutilation;  it  flows  slowly 
hut  steadily,  and  can  he  collected  without  contamination. 

The  most  popular  method  of  obtaining  the  sap  is  to  attach  to  the 
wound  or  window  {rrtiUina)  a  piece  of  cloth  {trapo)  of  about  a  size 
to  cover  it,  and  suflicieutly  absorbent  to  become  imprejtnated  com¬ 
pletely  with  balsam.  The  method  adopted  by  rubber  and  chicle 
"atherers  has  been  tried, in  which  small  cups  are  jilaced  directly  under 
the  wound  so  that  the  sa])  may  l  un  into  them,  hut  this  does  not  seem 
to  he  acceptable  to  the  natives.  This  cloth  must  he  extremely  clean, 
or  otherwise  the  flow  will  not  la*  steady,  and  the  dirt  on  the  cloth 
will  make  the  further  process  an  uneven  one. 

At  the  end  of  an  uncertain  ])eriod.  8  to  10  days  according  to  tlu* 
weather,  the  flow  ceases,  and  it  must  he  aijain  stimulated  by  a  sec¬ 
ond  irritation.  This  is  accomplished  by  applying!;  heat  to  the  tree 
by  means  of  a  hurnin*;  torch,  the  preferred  ai’ticle  hein'j  made  from 
the  best  native  wood  available,  say  the  laurel,  foi-  that  purpose. 
Great  skill  is  necessary  in  usiii"  this  heat  to  "et  just  the  ri<;ht  e'fect. 
for  if  the  torch  is  approached  too  closely  the  balsam  catches  fire  and 
will  he  itself  consuux'd,  while  threatening  the  entire  tree  with  destruc¬ 
tion.  Heat  is  applied  every  two  months,  and  between  each  stimulus 
of  this  kind  five  or  six  cloths  (trapos)  are  changed.  A  final  collection 
of  sap  is  obtained,  in  some  cases,  by  scrapiii"  the  wound  and  the 
various  strata  of  hark  down  to  the  inner  wood,  and  after  reducin<r 
this  bark  to  a  powder,  hoilin"  out  the  re.sidue  in  water. 

The  trees  seem  not  to  he  materially  injured  by  this  mutilation, 
although  if  it  is  not  expertly  done  .serious  damage  is  apt  to  result. 
Usualh',  however,  they  recuperate  rapidly,  the  hark  is  restored,  a 
crust  or  cicatrix  grows  over  the  wound,  and  the  natural  vigor  con¬ 
tinues.  This  scar  must  he  scraped  off  down  to  the  more  delicate 
hark  before  the  operation  is  to  be  repeated  at  the  next  gathering. 
The  result  of  production  is  thus  about  the  same  fiom  year  to  3'ear. 
If  more  violent  means  are  used,  such  as  the  complete  denudation 
of  the  tree,  a  greater  quantitv  of  balsam  is  obtained  at  one  time, 
but  its  quality  is  not  so  good,  and  the  injury  to  the  tree  may  destroy' 
it.  Only  the  freebooters  of  the  guild  re.sort  to  such  illicit  practices, 
and  then  at  a  time  of  the  j'ear — the  winter  season — when  the  better 
class  of  balsam  gatherers  are  not  at  work  in  the  forest. 

Another  trick  of  the  trade  is  the  adulteration  of  the  crude  balsam 
bv  mixing  with  it  an  amount  of  raw  sugar,  oi’  the  charred  husks  of 
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cacao  (liluted  in  water.  The  man  who  ])urchases  the  crude  balsam 
is  on  the  lookout  for  such  deceptions,  and  punishes  any  native  guilty 
of  this  malpractice  by  withdrawal  of  credit  account  at  his  store. 
Perha])s  the  natural  contrast  between  the  eiforts  of  the  gatherer  and 
the  desire  of  the  dealer,  one  seeking  to  get  the  better  of  the  othei', 
explains  the  fact  that  the  two  occupations  are  seldom  successfully 
associated. 

The  life  of  the  balsam  tree  is  about  one  hundred  years.  The 
gathering  of  sap  is  begun  at  the  age  of  twent\'-five  years  and  ma}’  be 
continued  indefinitely,  unless  some  accident  to  the  tree  occurs  mean¬ 
while.  Tlie  annual  gathering  begins  in  December  and  lasts  until 


A  HALSA.M  PRESS  OF  NATIVE  M ANUF.\CTrRE. 

As  the  cloths  that  have  l)ecome  saturated  with  lialsani  are  collected  they  are  thrown  into 
tioilint;  water  for  a  time  and  then  immediately  sul)jected  to  heavy  pressure  in  this  con¬ 
trivance.  The  crude  l)al.sam  is  squeezed  out '  (ailing  into  the  hot  water  where  it  settles 
to  the  Ixjttom.  .\fter  this  the  water  is  poureri  o'T. 

June,  but  if  the  winter  is  very  dry,  it  may  be  continued  throughout 
the  year.  The  supply  diminishes  in  February  or  ^larch,  when  the 
tree  is  in  blossom,  and  at  this  jieriod  the  tree  must  be  handled  with 
due  care.  It  has  been  found  by  long  experience  that  the  scar  caused 
by  a  contusion  heals  within  a  year,  but  that  from  an  incision  three 
yearn  are  necessary  for  complete  cicatrization.  The  rule  is  therefore 
observed  that  it  is  best  to  practice  the  bruising  method  as  a  matter 
of  economy  in  time,  but  the  incision  method  as  a  matter  of  conserva¬ 
tion  of  the  tree  itself.  All  these  line  points  are  farmers’  lore,  as 
animatedly  di.scussed  among  the  haJsameros  in  the  woods  as  are  the 
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soils  an<l  pliuitiiiijs  for  corn  and  collVc  ainonji;  more  woildly  ajjri- 
culturists. 

So  far  for  the  balsam  croj).  Wlieti  at  last  all  the  saj)  has  been  col¬ 
lected,  from  one  tree  or  a  dozen  of  tliem,  the  jiieces  of  cloth  aie 
loosened  and  at  tmee  placed  in  a  kettle  of  water  in  which  they  are 
boiled  for  half  an  hour;  some  of  the  imjiiiiities  rise  to  the  toj)  of  the 
water  and  are  skimmed  off,  hut  the  balsam  is  still  retained  in  the 
meshes  of  the  cloth.  The  ])ieces  are  then  immediately,  while  quite 
hot,  thrown  into  a  jnimitive  kind  of  j)re.ss  comjiosed  of  a  small  meshed 
net  of  coaise  cord  or  braid,  in  endless  folds.  The  net  is  so  arranged 
that  loops  are  left  at  the  outer  edge  of  the  mesh;  by  means  of  these 
the  net  is  suspended  from  poles  adjusted  for  that  jiurpose,  while 


I’HErAHINT;  BALSAM  FOK  SIlirMKNT. 

The  crude  lialsam  is  finally  I'ollected  into  a  hit;  kettle  in  which  it  is  snhjecleil  to  just  enontth  heat 
to  evaporate  the  water  and  to  cause  the  impurities  to  rise  to  the  surface.  When  thus  purified 
it  is  the  halsam  of  commerce. 

through  another  looj)  a  bar  is  pa.ssed,  which  serves  as  a  lever  to  squeeze 
the  net  as  it  is  rotated. 

As  the  cloths  (frapott)  are  squeezed  the  saj)  e.vudes  and  settles  to 
the  bottom  of  the  kettle  beneath,  for  the  specific  gravity  of  balsam 
is  higher  than  water;  the  licpior  on  top  can  then  he  jioured  off,  and 
what  is  called  crude  balsam  {hdUmm  hruto)  alone  remains.  This 
again  must  be  jiurified  before  it  is  ready  for  shipment  and  a  foreign 
market. 

At  this  stage  of  crude  balsam  tbe  balsam  gatherer  delivers  his 
goods  to  the  dealer,  who  pays  what  it  is  worth  at  the  moment,  and 
from  that  time  he  assumes  responsibility  for  the  article  and  reaps 
his  profit  according  to  the  price  and  its  e.xcellencv. 

Now  for  the  finishing  process.  When  the  merchant  receives  the 
unclarified  balsam,  he  puts  it  into  a  vat  beneath  which  a  slow  fire 
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is  kept  burning:;  as  the  viscous  li(jui(l  is  wanned,  the  water  is  driven 
oil'  l)y  eva|)orati()n  and  the  or<;anic  impurities  pitlier  "radually  on 
the  surface.  The  mass  must  be  kept  almost  constantly  in  motion, 
partly  to  encoura<re  the  evaporation,  but  principally  to  prevent  a 
sudden  ebullition  of  the  stuff,  which  might  be  disastrous,  for  if  it 
boiled  over,  a  (piantity  would  be  lost,  and  if  it  caught  fire,  a  portion 
woidd  be  destroyed  and  the  remainder  rendered  of  inferior  grade. 

After  the  clarification  is  completed,  the  liquid  is  poured  into  rec¬ 
tangular  tins,  each  containing  about  oo  pounds  of  balsam,  and  at  last 
shipped  to  its  European  or  American  destination.  By  this  time  it 
has  become  the  well-known  article  of  commerce,  and  on  its  arrival 
at  the  ])harmacist’s  needs  but  little  more  preparation  to  serve  its 
purpose  in  medicine.  Between  the  merchant  and  the  dispensing 
druggist  there  is  many  a  slip,  however,  and  chance  for  adulteration; 
to  it  may  have  been  added  other  resins  of  cheaper  character,  castor 
oil.  olive  oil,  or  alcoholic  extracts  of  several  kinds.  But  chemists 
have  learned  how  to  discover  these  dishonest  dealers’  tricks,  and  there 
are  fewer  of  them  as  the  source  of  supply  becomes  better  known. 

A  well-nourished  balsam  tree  will  yield  on  the  average  from  3  to  4 
pounds  of  sap  a  year;  the  f)est  of  them,  if  cared  for  in  anything  like 
a  modern  agricultural  system,  can  part  with  8  pounds  a  year  and 
still  remain  uninjured  for  the  next  season.  From  the  savage  plan  of 
destroying  the  tree  for  the  sake  of  its  few  extra  pounds  of  balsam  to 
this  modern  principle  of  conservation  is  a  far  cry,  but  the  lesson  has 
been  learned  by  experience  that  the  best  results  are  obtained  by 
moderate  means,  and,  moreover,  the  Salvador  Government  has 
awakened  to  the  fact  that  scientific  agriculture  is  a  valuable  asset  in 
the  nation’s  wealth,  and  not  only  is  encouraging  thrift  in  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  forest  ])roilucts,  but  also  is  developing  plans  for  reforestation 
of  areas  within  the  Republic  already  denuded  of  its  natural  growth. 
If  the  demand  for  balsam  increases,  it  is  probable  that  more  system¬ 
atic  planting  will  be  done  under  Government  supervision. 

A  few  general  remarks  about  the  tree  and  its  celebrated  product 
are  worth  attention.  Only  the  inner  bark  yields  true  balsam,  and 
then  only  that  from  the  mature  tree;  although  the  immature  tree 
does  give  juice,  it  is  nevertheless  thin,  light,  j)oor  in  quality,  and  of 
small  commercial  value.  From  the  leaves  comes  only  a  volatile  oil, 
and  from  the  seeds  a  juice  resembling  balsam,  but  unsatisfactory 
for  pharmaceutical  purposes.  No  other  part  of  the  tree  yields 
anything  but  a  gum  or  resin  of  one  kind  or  another.  Pruning  in 
early  yeai's  helps  the  tree  by  strengthening  its  trunk  from  which 
true  balsam  exudes,  but  no  balsam  appears  in  the  tree  until  the  first 
blossoms  have  ])assed.  Thereafter  this  pecidiar  sap  is  stored  up 
within  the  bark  during  the  life  of  the  tree. 
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Many  improvemonts  Inni*  boon  sujijipstod  for  colU'ctin*;  balsam, 
and  tlu'oretically  they  arc  undoubtedly  superior  to  the  primitive 
native  ways,  but  they  are  slow  of  adojition.  For  instance,  a  rubber- 
tappin"  knife  would  make  a  more  suitable  incision  into  and  through 
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After  the  final  preparation  of  l>alsam  it  is  poured  into  tin  cases  (latnx),  each  weitthinj:  alioiit  55  pounds, 
sealed,  and  carrieii  to  train  or  steamer  dock  on  pack  animal  or  in  ox  cart.  In  the  pharmacist's  shop  it 
requires  further  treatment  for  ollicial  use.  l)ut  for  ordinary  purposes  it  is  the  sul>stance  which  ought  to 
lie  known  as  Balsam  of  Salvador.  The  photograph  was  taken  on  the  fmca  “Cholota,’’  owned  liy  Mr. 
Salvador  Sol  M. 


the  bark;  a  iiortable  latlder  might  be  devised  to  facilitate  work  in 
and  about  the  tree;  better  means  of  attachment  of  the  cloths  to  the 
tree  could  be  planned ;  pressure  to  the  cloths  could  be  more  uniformly 
applied;  straining  the  refuse  liquor  from  the  valuable  balsam  might 
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l)c*  more  tlior<)u<>;lL  In  iact,  nunleni  oconojuy  is  lu'odod,  but  old 
ways  and  habits  slioidd  bo  ovorooino  oidy  by  demonstrating  to  the 
conservative  halsameros  their  practical  advantage  over  his  own. 

Salvador  exports  annually  about  130, 000  j)ounds  (gross)  of  balsam, 
the  most  of  which,  r)5,000  pounds,  goes  to  dermain',  but  the  United 
States  received  almost  57,000  pounds,  and  France  7,500  pounds. 
Hamburg  is  the  ju’incipal  market,  and  the  quotations  there  fix  the 
world’s  price,  which  has  lluctuated  between  12  and  22  marks  j)er 
kilogram  (82.80  to  S5.24  gold  for  2.2  pounds).  As  this  represents 
the  world’s  supply,  and  as  the  demand  is  increasing,  it  is  a  good 
business  for  all  concerned. 

The  Government  of  Salvador  has  recently  imposed  an  export  duty 
on  balsam  of  1  petio  (about  40  cents  gold)  per  quintal  gross  (101.4 
pounds).  This  will  tend  to  increase  its  cost  to  consumers. 

Balsam  of  Salvador  (or  Peru,  as  it  is  known  in  the  Pharmacopada) 
is  a  viscous,  gra^dsh  red,  semifluid  mass,  of  pleasant  odor  not  unlike 
vanilla,  and  bitter,  burning  taste.  It  is  not  very  stable  when  exposed 
to  air,  and  must  therefore  be  kept  in  the  dark  or  made  rather  soon 
into  combinations  for  whatever  purposes  it  is  finally  to  be  used. 
It  is  put  to  service  for  juaii}"  kinds  of  ointments,  salves,  pomades, 
and  local  applications,  as  well  as  being  of  value  for  internal  admin¬ 
istration  in  suitable  preparations.  It  is  a  resin,  but  has  an  action 
|)eculiarly  its  own,  and  on  that  account  can  not  be  readily  dis})laced 
from  medicine  or  surgery. 

’Phe  historic,  or  even  prehistoric,  use  of  the  balsam  was  almost 
altogether  surgical.  Applied  to  wounds,  it  seemed  to  have  a  wonder¬ 
ful  ])ower  to  stimulate  the  healing  process,  while  being  at  the  same 
time  a  natural  antiseptic,  incapable  of  doing  harm.  Even  to-day, 
with  all  the  eliminations  that  have  gone  on  in  surgical  practice,  the 
balsam  is  of  value,  and  being  a  natural,  not  a  laboratory,  product, 
shows  its  affinity  where  other  drugs  fail.  It  is  good  in  some  skin 
diseases  and  the  parasitic  irritations  that  so  frecpientU’  distress  the 
resident  of  the  Tro])ics,  whether  he  be  native  or  alien.  Its  more 
recent  value,  howev’er,  has  been  developed  through  the  j)articular 
ingredient  which  characterizes  the  balsam,  and  which  has  been  called 
cinnamic  acid.  In  tuberculosis,  preparations  of  cinnamic  acid  have 
liad  their  vogue,  and  are  still  trusted  for  certain  stimulating  effects. 
Surely,  if  even  one  case  of  tuberculosis  is  cured  by  this  drug,  it  should 
be  treasured  as  another  of  the  great  contributions  of  American  flora 
to  the  welfare  of  mankind. 


ADDRESS  OF  ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY  OF  STATE  AT 
THIRD  NATIONAL  PEACE 
CONGRESS 

IX  THE  editorial  comment  reference  is  made  to  the  address 
of  the  lion.  IIuxtixgtox  Wilsox,  A.ssistant  Secretary  of 
State,  at  tlie  Third  National  Peace  Congress,  Baltimore,  Md.. 
Ma}’  4,  1911.  This  si)eech,  comin<i  from  a  man  who  is  .^o 
intimately  associated  with  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Ihiited  States,  is 
worthy  of  reprotluction  in  the  columns  of  the  Bvlletix  and  is 
(juoted  in  full  below.  It  has  a  special  interest  to  Latin  America 
because  of  its  reference  to  that  ])art  of  the  world  and  its  beariii"  on 
the  j)eace  and  commercial  policies  of  all  nations. 

Gentlcnun  of  the  Third  Xational  Peace  Congress: 

Those  who  work  in  the  Department  of  State  and  foreign  service  ordinarily  do  not 
talk  much  of  i)eace  except  when  war  threatens  some  t»ther  country.  I  am  proud  to 
be  connected  with  an  admiiiLstration  which  within  two  years  has  actually  prevented 
three  wars.  When  the  o])posing  armies  of  Ecuador  and  Peru  were  in  siftht  of  each 
other  the  tele<'ra{)hic  proposals  of  the  United  States  brought  about  the  tripartite 
mediation  of  the  Argentine  Kepublic,  Brazil,  and  the  United  States.  The  jtroposal 
was  well  received  by  Ecuador  and  Peru  and  they  abstained  from  war.  A  few  months 
ago  the  Dominican  Republic  and  Haiti  were  at  swords’  points.  The  influence  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  stayed  their  hands.  Also  within  the  la.st  few 
months  the  g(KKl  offices  of  the  United  States  put  an  end  to  civil  war  in  Honduras. 
Here  are  three  actual  achievements  of  the  peace  which  is  your  ideal.  The.se  things 
the  Pre.sident  and  Secretary  Knox  have  done. 

Among  other  practical  modes  of  pursuing  the  ideal  of  world’s  peace  is  the  true 
meaning  of  what  has  been  called  “dollar  di])lomacy.”  Of  course  this  term  may  be 
applied  to  commercial  diplomacy.  To-day  international  commerce  is  everywhere 
an  imj)ortant  de]>artinent  of  diplomacy.  In  so  far  as  our  diplomacy  is  commercially 
successful,  we  are  ])roud  of  the  fact.  We  are  not  above  being  ])ractical  and  commercial, 
and,  from  the  less  material  ])ointof  view,  commerce  means  contact;  contact  means  under¬ 
standing;  and  if  one  is  worthy  enough  to  be  respected  and  liked,  if  understood,  inter¬ 
national  commerce  conduces  powerfully  to  international  sympathy.  I  say,  if  one  is 
liked  as  well  as  resj)ected.  Here,  fortunately,  the  idealist’s  intere.«t  in  foreign  trade 
as  conducive  to  peace  coincides  with  the  business  man’s  interest  in  foreign  trade  for 
financial  profit.  .\  merchant  can  be  so  disagreeable  that  one  prefers  to  jiay  higher 
prices  to  a  plea.santer  trader.  Roughshod  methotls  are  a  useless  handicap  that  can 
only  be  overcome,  if  at  all,  by  itnmense  superiorities.  The  most  rudimentary  business 
sense  should  dictate  tact,  sympathy,  and  consideraleness  in  dealing  with  foreign 
customers.  So,  in  the  broader  view,  every  .\merican  business  man  or  traveler,  every 
student  in  university  or  scIkkiI,  who  is  inconsiderate,  supercilious,  or  lacking  in 
sympathetic  apjireciation  of  his  foreign  as.sociale,  makes  himself  a  missionary  not  of 
gfKsl  will  but  of  ill  will,  and  so  radiates  an  irifluem-e  not  for  ])eace  but  for  war. 
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Hut  1  use  llie  newly  coined  i)hrase  of  “dollar  diplomacy”  in  another  sense. 
It  means  using  the  capital  of  the  country  in  the  foreign  field  in  a  manner  calculated 
to  enhance  fixed  national  policies.  It  means  the  suh.stitution  of  dollars  for  bullets. 
It  means  the  creation  of  a  prosperity  which  will  be  jireferred  to  predatory  strife.  It 
means  availing  of  cajntal’s  self-interest  in  ]>eace.  It  means  taking  advantage  of  the 
interest  in  peace  of  those  who  benefit  by  the  investment  of  capital.  It  recognizes 
that  financial  soundness  is  a  ]>otent  factor  in  political  stability;  that  prosperity  means 
contentment  and  contentment  means  repose. 

This  thought  is  at  the  basis  of  the  policy  of  the  United  States  in  Central  America 
and  the  zone  of  the  Caribbean.  There  this  policy  is  one  of  special  helpfulness  in  a 
neighborhood  where  peace  and  j)rogress  are  especially  important  to  the  United  States, 
and  where,  moreover,  they  are  due  the  aspirations  and  the  splendid  resources  of  the 
peoples  of  those  neighboring  Republics. 

In  China  the  same  principle  has  been  invoked  to  enable  the  United  States  to  take 
its  share  in  the  material,  as  it  has  in  the  moral  and  intellectual,  development  of  that 
great  Empire. 

To  the  intellectual  and  moral  development  of  the  progressive  Ottoman  Empire  the 
United  States  has  contributed  the  greatest  share.  There,  too,  it  is  hoped  that  Ameri¬ 
can  commerce  and  material  enterprise  will  also  contribute. 

So,  also,  “dollar  diplomacy”  is  enabling  the  United  States,  through  a  loan  by  this 
country,  Great  Britain,  France,  and  probably  Germany,  to  give  practical  effect  to  its 
ancient  special  obligations  to  Liberia,  incidentally  removing  the  causes  of  friction 
between  that  struggling  Republic  and  its  powerful  neighbors. 

The  President’s  aspiration  to  the  ideal  of  world  peace  was  signalized  in  more  abstract 
form  in  the  public  utterance  on  the  18th  of  last  December  of  his  hope  that  the  two 
great  English-speaking  peoples  might  set  a  new  and  higher  standard  of  international 
self-control  by  a  broader  treaty  of  arbitration.  As  you  know,  this  task  is  now  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  pourparlers  between  the  American  and  British  Governments,  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  diplomacy  may  gradually  solve  the  extremely  difficult  problem  of 
finding  practicable  ba.ses  of  neg(diation. 

Governments  are  the  trustees  of  the  nations’  international  interests.  They  bear  this 
heavy  responsibility  and  conse<piently  are  beset  at  every  turn  by  considerations  of 
what  is  practicable,  what  is  practical,  what  is  now  and  will  in  future  be  for  the  true 
and  enduring  benefit  of  the  nations  they  serve. 

Thus,  the  everyday  work  of  peace  through  a  benevolent  and  candid  diplomacy, 
as  well  as  the  definite  working  out  of  the  occasional  marked  advances  in  international 
morality,  must  fall  upon  Governments  and  upon  departments  of  government  expert  in 
the  facts  of  international  relations. 

In  the  .second  category  of  instrumentalities  working  for  international  peace  fall  the 
Interparliamentary  Union  and  the  work  for  which  Congress  has  enabled  the  President 
to  appoint,  when  opportune,  an  American  Peace  Commi.s.sion.  These  agencies, 
although  not  official  in  the  strict  .sense  nor  diplomatic  in  their  functions,  still  carry 
special  weight  through  their  relations  to  the  representatives  of  the  people  in  the 
legislative  branch  of  government. 

To  the  third  class  belong  all  those  powerful  agencies,  like  the  many  peace  s<x‘ieties 
here  represented,  which  have  been  and  are  doing  such  a  great  work  in  promulgating 
the  ideals  of  peace  and  arbitration  along  with  more  practical  ideas  toward  their  attain¬ 
ment. 

While  both  these  cla.s.ses  of  instrumentalities  must  leave  to  the  government  its 
diplomatic  work  toward  peace,  they  can  and  do  powerfully  second  that  work  through 
their  influence  and  propaganda  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Great  things  have  been  accom])lished  along  certain  lines  and  the  criticism  that 
peace  propaganda  are  unpractical  has  not  yet  been  justified.  It  may  be  questioned, 
however,  whether  unless  new  lines  of  effort  are  adopted  the  state  of  public  feeling  can 
be  so  steadily  further  improved. 
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First  of  all,  much  can  be  done  by  active  interest  in  and  intellisjent  su|)])ort  of  the 
everyday  j)ractical  policies  of  government,  which,  if  looked  at  otherwise  than  suj)erfi- 
cially,  will  he  found  to  he  very  real  measure's  toward  peace.  Such  is  the  ))olicy  so 
wonderfully  successful  in  Santo  Domingo;  such  are  the  hroad  jerinciples  involved  in 
the  Honduras  loan  convention  now  before  the  Senate;  such  is  the  Lowden  bill  for  th(‘ 
improvement  of  the  foreign  service — a  service  which,  charged  with  all  this  work, 
should  certaiidy  not  he  amateurish  and  untrained.  Here  are  fields  for  practical  effort . 

Municipal  law  confirms  and  inscribes  the  high-water  mark  of  the  ethics  of  the 
majority.  International  law  crystallizes  the  j)ersuasive  value  of  what  ])owerful 
nations  accept,  still  with  reserve,  as  the  canons,  at  a  given  time,  of  their  conduct. 
Every  reasonable  man  is  for  peace,  just  as  every  man  would  ])refer  to  go  to  Heaven; 
but  to  secure  the  one  or  the  other  requires  something  more  than  aspiration.  The 
millennium  will  not  <;ome  for  the  wishing.  Our  own  Nation  has  a  very  unenviable 
record  for  crimes  of  violence.  Individual  self-control  has  not  reached  a  ])lane  where 
any  peace  advocate  wishes  to  have  the  police  force  abolished.  International  peace 
must  depend  u])on  international  self-control  and  sense  of  justice,  and,  the  spirit  of  a 
nation  being  but  that  of  a  collection  of  individuals,  one  comes  straight  back  to  the 
schoolhouse,  the  factory,  the  farm,  and  the  newspaper.  There  must  be  self-con¬ 
trolled  and  i)atriotic  and  enlightened  citizenshi])  if  there  are  to  be  peace-loviitg,  strong 
nations  and  governments  able  to  remain  at  peace.  As  (Ieorc.e  Ade  states  the  moral 
of  one  of  his  fables  in  slang,  “In  uplifting,  get  underneath.” 

It  is  almost  to  state  a  syllogism  to  .say  that  next  to  national  character  the  greate.st 
factor  toward  peace  is  true  international  understanding,  and  that,  after  diplomacy,  the 
newsj)aj)ersiday  the  most  important  part  in  bringing  about  or  retarding  such  trueunder- 
.standing.  In  the  case  of  the  United  States,  the  true  understanding  of  the  American 
people  and  of  the  true  ideals  and  policies  of  their  Government  is  horribly  hampered  by 
the  fact  that,  in  the  Far  Ea.st,  for  examj)le,  and  still  more  in  Latin  America,  almo.st 
everything  bad  and  nothing  good  of  us  is  reported  in  .some  section  of  the  newspapers 
of  most  countries.  Every  lynching  and  .scandal,  every  di.screditable  thing,  which  it 
is  our  uni(]ue  cu.stom  to  air  so  energetically,  is  rejicated  in  its  worst  version  by  a  sectioi; 
of  the  jire.ss  of  most  of  these  countries.  In  the  case  of  many  countries  which  have 
important  colonies  engaged  in  busine.s.s — for  example,  in  Hrazil,  in  Peru,  in  ('hina— 
their  nationals  su])j)ort  locally  their  own  organs,  which,  probably  often  sub.sidized, 
carry  on  a  patriotic  .service  of  their  country. 

Thinking  of  Mr.  Cahnegie’s  munificent  gift,  it  occtirs  to  me  that  the  e.stabli.shment 
and  subsidy  of  four  or  five  new.spapers  in  Latin  America  and  the  Far  East,  with  means 
to  give  adequate  and  respectable  telegraphic  news  service  and  with  a  nonparti.san  and 
jtatriotic  guidance  of  their  policy  by  trustees  who  should  be  di.sassociated  from  the 
Government  and  independently  repre.sentative  of  jiatriotic  American  citizenship, 
would  be  a  splendid  and  proper  means  to  that  international  true  understanding  which 
must  be  at  the  basis  of  jteace. 

To  go  back  to  the  root  of  the  matter — that  is,  to  national  character  and  a  clear  and 
true  outlook  on  the  part  of  the  individual  citizen — it  has  often  been  pointed  out  that 
more  care  is  given  the  evolution  and  physical  condition  of  cattle,  which  enter  into 
commerce,  than  is  given  the  physical  condition  of  humanity  .since  it  lo.st  its  commer¬ 
cial  value  with  the  abolition  of  slavery.  In  the.se  days  when  we  honor  the  soul  and 
the  mind  more  than  the  body  and  when  the  world  is  regulated  by  moral  and  intellectual 
rather  than  j)hysical  forces,  is  it  not  still  more  strikingly  important  (to  speak  only  of 
the  cause  of  peace)  that  the  minds  of  the  people  .should  be  fed  and  not  poi.soned  in 
reference  to  international  affairs? 

It  is  quite  natural  that  in  countries  w’here  dangerous  frontiers  or  other  weaknesses 
make  a  fight  for  national  existence  a  familiar  possibility  to  the  people,  foreign  relations 
should  be  of  vital  interest.  In  such  countries  the  man  in  the  street  takes  a  .shrewd 
interest  in  his  country’s  foreign  relations.  Much  .space  is  given  them  in  the  press. 
To  write  of  them  is  familiar  and  they  are  a  reality.  With  us  it  is  less  so,  and  conse- 
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quently  whon  a  certain  section  of  the  press  fiives  rein  to  its  imagination  our  j)ublic,  less 
compelled  to  a  vital  interest,  is  the  more  easily  misled.  When  one  newspaper  promul- 
sjates  an  interesting  story  of  impendiii"  war,  one  can  hardly  blame  its  more  conserva¬ 
tive  contemporary  for  sivin"  the  story  for  what  it  may  be  worth.  The  harm  is  done 
by  those  verj'  few  newspapers,  and  seemingly  from  one  of  the  three  following  motives; 
First,  because  the  impression  caused  by  the  story  will  subserve  .some  separate  purpo.se 
which  the  newspaper  honestly  believes  for  the  public  good;  second,  the  story  is  used 
by  an  opposition  journal  to  attack  the  administration;  or,  third,  the  story  is  printed 
for  purely  commercial  purposes  asa  “penny  dreadful  ”  for  the  debauchery  of  the  seeker 
after  sensations.  Of  course,  the  last  should  be  suppres.sed,  like  the  purveyor  of  inju¬ 
rious  drugs.  The  partisan  newspaper  might,  one  would  think,  understand  that  while 
to  at  tack  a  Government’s  domestic  policy  or  vigorously  to  join  issue  in  ca.se  of  a  sincere 
difference  of  opinion  upon  foreign  policy  is  legitimate,  nevertheless  indiscriminately 
to  embarrass  the  diplomac'y  of  the  country  through  frivolous  mi.«representation  or 
malicious  attack  is  not  to  assail  any  administration,  but  is  to  attack  the  country  itself 
among  the  nations  of  the  world — something  for  which  there  is  an  ugly  name,  and  as  to 
which  there  should  be  something  beyond  the  present  statute.  I  am  happy  to  .si\y 
that  I  have  in  mind  i.solated  instances  only,  and  that  I  believe  the  American  pre.ss. 
as  a  whole,  is  already  bt“ginning  to  re.spond  to  its  ])atriotic  and  moral  obligations,  .so 
increased  since  the  Unitetl  States  entered  on  its  destined  position  as  a  great  world  power. 

What  our  ])re.ss  says  in  the  Capital  or  elsewhere  is  echoed  around  the  world  as  the 
comi)osite  speech  of  America.  Thus,  irrespon.sible  speech  on  international  affairs  car¬ 
ries  the  double  tragedy  of  misleading  the  minds  which  are  the  ultimate  power  of  our 
own  country  and  embittering  the  minds  of  half-forgotten  multitudes  around  the  world. 

The  subjects  of  peace  and  of  armaments  are  usually  associated — sometimes  in  the 
sense  that  di.sarmament  is  the  ol)ject  of  peace;  sometimes  even  as  if  di.sarmament  wer(“ 
a  means  to  peace.  Sometimes,  and  more  truly  I  think,  it  is  pointed  out  that  amjile 
armament  is  the  best  .safeguard  of  peace.  Some  nations  have  what  they  want.  It  is 
not  unnatural  that  these  should  have  an  idea  as  to  the  best  moment  to  stop  the  war 
game  different  from  the  idea  of  those  nations  which  have  not  what  they  want .  Former 
President  Roo.sevelt  recently  pointed  out  that  to  be  prepared  for  war  no  more  meant 
an  unpeaceable  disposition  than  to  carry  lire  insurance  meant  a  special  expectation 
of  fire;  that  both  meant  merely  a  common-.sense  safeguard  again.st  an  off-chance,  the 
off-chance  being  always  that  it  takes  two  to  insure  peace  as  well  as  to  ])recipitate  war. 

I  am  sure  the  American  people  are  i)rotagonists  of  peace  for  a  higher  reason  than  the 
economy  of  disarmament.  If  ever  a  country  could  afford  armaments,  it  is  ours.  .\s 
a  busine.ss  j>roposition  it  would  .save,  in  the  unfortuirate  event  of  war,  the  appalling 
loss  of  life  and  money  involved  in  headlong  ha.«ty  preparations  and  also  the  time  nece.s- 
sary  to  make  a  people  already  warlike  also  military.  As  a  burden  it  could  hardly 
exceed  what  is  wholesome  to  bear,  and  the  effort  would  focus  the  national  spirit.  And 
undoubtedly  the  most  practicable  step  toward  the  de.sired  international  spirit  of  hu¬ 
manity  is  to  begin  with  the  right  national  spirit.  Some  peojile  even  think  that  a  large 
army  and  a  .system  of  military  training  would  do  more  toward  peace  through  in.stilling 
patriotic  solidarity  and  di.scipline  than  it  would  for  war  through  the  temptation  of 
having  weapons  handy. 

We  have  laws  against  carrying  concealed  weapons  because  a  violent  man  with  a 
concealed  weajxm  is  more  dangerous  than  a  miuscular  Christian  fully  armed.  Is  a 
warlike  nation,  not  fond  of  di.scipline  and  posse.ssed  of  vast  re.sources.  le.ss  dangerous 
than  one  openly  carrying  its  olive  branch  and  also  its  arrows  and  thunderbolt?  War 
springs  from  the  human  heart,  not  from  the  arsenal;  and  the  human  heart,  rather  than 
the  archives  of  diidomatic  engagements,  is  still  the  only  ultimate  sure  abode  of  peace. 

The  nation  which  can  do  most  to  secure  international  peace  must  be  the  nation  with 
the  highest  ideals  plus  the  greatest  military  etliciency.  It  is  such  nations  that  in 
striving  for  and  realizing  their  own  advantage  contribute  the  most  toward  advantaging 
their  neighlxtrs  and  the  world. 


The  Hulletix  takes  nuicli  pleasure  in  extemlinj';  a  eonlial  wel¬ 
come  to  Sr.  Don  Manuel  de  Zamacona  e  Incl.4N,  the  newly 
accredited  Ambassador  of  Mexico  to  the  United  States,  and 
hopes  that  he  will  avail  himself  of  the  columns  of  this  pub¬ 
lication  in  the  interests  of  progress  and  development  of  his  country. 

On  Wednesday,  April  19,  the  ollicial  reception  of  the  new  Ambas¬ 
sador  by  President  Taft  took  place  at  the  White  House.  While  the 
ceremonies  were  characterized  by  the  usual  simplicity  and  dij?nity 
of  such  ollicial  meetings,  yet  the  interchange  of  expressions  of  good 
will  anil  friendship  which  obtained  on  this  occasion  added  a  personal 
tone  to  the  affair  that  was  most  gratifying. 

In  presenting  his  credentials,  Ambassador  Inclan  said: 

Mr.  President:  I  have  the  honor  to  place  in  your  hands  the  letters  accrediting  me 
as  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  Mexico  to  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  letter  of  recall  of  my  predece.ssor,  Licenciado  Sr.  Don  Fr.vncisco 
Lei)N  de  l.\  Parra,  appointed  to  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Department  of 
Foreign  llelations. 

Respect  for  justice  and  right  being  the  Mexican  Government’s  standard,  as  it  is  that  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America,  the  relations  of  friendship  between  the 
two  Republics  are  in  every  way  so  constituted  as  to  continue  in  the  same  state  of  frank 
and  fond  cordiality  by  which  they  happily  have  long  been  characterized.  To  cultivate 
t  hem  is  the  sincere  and  constant  desire  of  my  Government  and  of  the  Mexican  people,  and 
the  main  object  of  the  mission,  most  gratifying  to  me,  which  I  have  the  honor  to  fulfill . 

Peace,  at  present  incidentally  and  momentarily  broken  in  Mexico,  will  soon  be  re¬ 
stored  when  the  effect  of  the  frank  and  patriotic  declarations  of  the  President  of  the 
Republic,  which  carry  effective  guaranty  for  all  the  legitimate  interests,  national  and 
foreign,  linked  with  the  maintenance  of  order,  is  felt. 

1  flatter  myself  with  the  hope  that  your  Government  will  be  pleased  to  bestow  upon  me 
the  same  favorable  reception  as  was  given  my  predecessors,  which  will  in  a  high  degree 
contribute  to  the  better  discharge  of  the  honorable  duties  which  bring  me  to  this 
Repul  )lic. 

It  affords  me  great  jileasure  to  offer  to  you  the  best  wishes  of  the  President  of  the 
United  Mexican  States,  and  my  own  for  the  continuous  advance  of  the  intelligent, 
industrious  American  people  and  for  your  own  personal  happiness. 

President  Tai-t  replied  as  follows: 

-Mr.  .\mba.ssador:  1  receive  with  jileasure  from  your  hands  the  letter  whereby  you 
are  accredited  as  .Vmbas.sador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  Mexico  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  .States.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  friendly  efforts  of  your 
predecessors  to  cultiv’ate  and  maintain  cordiality  of  intercourse  between  the  people 
of  the  two  countries  will  be  continued  by  you  to  the  same  high  ends,  and  that  the 
affairs  of  the  high  office  with  which  you  are  charged  will  be  by  you  conducted  in  a 
manner  eiiually  satisfactory. 

The  (Jovernment  of  the  United  States,  having  none  but  the  best  wishes  for  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  the  .Mexican  jieople,  can  not  but  feel  the  liveliest  interest  in  their  peace  and 
prosperity.  It  is  therefore  the  fervent  hope  of  the  United  States  that  harmony  may 
soon  prevail  and  that  the  Mexican  people,  in  full  concord  and  with  a  unanimity  of 
Iiurjiose,  will  proceed  toward  their  great  destiny. 

I  ask  you  to  be  so  good  as  to  convey  to  President  Diaz  the  expression  of  my  appre¬ 
ciation  of  his  good  wishes  and  to  assure  him  of  the  like  feelings  which  1  entertain  for 
his  personal  haiipiness.  For  your  own  friendly  sentiments  I  thank  you. 

1  shall  take  an  early  occasion  to  make  formal  acknowledgment  of  your  predecessor’s 
letter  of  recall.  *  897 


CALL  FOR  FIFTH  INTER- 
TIONAL  SANITARY  CON¬ 
FERENCE  '/ 

IN  accordance  with  the  resolution  ado))ted  at  the  Fourth  Interna¬ 
tional  Sanitary  ('onference,  held  in  the  city  of  San  dose,  Costa 
Hica,  from  December  25,  to  JaTinary  3.  1910,  the  date 

Xovemher  1-12,  1911,  has  been  fixed  for  the  assemhlinj;  of  the 
Fifth  International  Sanitary  Coid'erenee  in  the  city  of  Santiago, 
Chile. 

The  following  oflicial  correspondence  in  n'gard  to  the  call  and  tin* 
provisional  program  of  the  (’onference  are  printed  in  the  interest  of 
the  Coid‘erenc(' ; 

Inteknationai.  Samtaky  Mckeau, 

\V(inhln(/t(>n,  J>.  May  10,  1011. 

Hon.  JoM.N  Oakuett, 

DIrfctor  GeiKral  J'an  Aiiuricui  I'nioit,  Hdxhiiiyloii.  It.  ('. 

Sue  In  acc(  nlancc  witli  a  ro.-olution  ado])tc(l  at  the  I'oiirth  International  Sanitary 
t'onlVrcnco,  hold  at  San  .los**,  ('otita  llica.  Itocoinbor  2.'),  1!M)!),  to  January  3,  1!H0,  atid 
with  tho  a])i)roval  of  the  Intortiatioiial  Sanitary  lluroau,  1  inclose  herewith  a  call  for 
the  ineetiiif;  of  the  Fifth  International  Sanitary  Confereiu'e.  A  c(]i>y  of  the  ])rovi- 
sional  projirani  that  will  <;overti  the  deliberations  of  the  ('otiference  is  also  inclosed. 

1  have  also  to  request  that,  ])ursuant  to  the  juovisions  of  ])aray’raj>h  7  of  the  reso¬ 
lutions  relative  to  sanitary  police,  adejited  at  the  Second  International  ('onference 
of  American  Slates,  you  take  the  necessary  measures  to  announce  this  call  and  brini; 
the  provisional  jtrofrram  to  the  notice  of  the  (lovernments  concerned. 

It  is  understood  that  the  j)ro]ier  re])resenlations  will  be  made  by  your  office  to  the 
l.eiration  of  (’hile,  so  that  the  invitations  to  the  Conferetice  may  be  jointly  issued  by 
that  (iovernment. 

Kes]>ectfulty,  Walteh  W  yman, 

< 'hiiirman  IntcriKiliniinl  Satiilary  Burenu. 


Finn  Inteknationai.  Samtaky  Confekence  of  the  A.mekican  Uei  i  hucs,  to  be 
JlEi.n  IN  THE  City  of  Santiaoo,  ('hu  e,  Xove.mbek  1-12.  1911. 

InTEKNATIONAL  SaNITAKY  lU’KEAr  OF  THE  A.MEKICAN  KEI'lnU-ICS, 

Washinglon,  It.  May  12,  1911. 

.Vnnouncement  is  hereby  made  that,  in  conqiliance  with  a  resolution  adopted  at 
the  I'ourth  International  Sanitary  Conference,  the  F'ifth  Intertiational  Sanitary  Con¬ 
ference  of  the  American  Republics  will  be  held  in  Santiago,  Chile,  November  1-12, 
1911,  under  the  jiresidency  of  Dr.  .Vi.e.xander  Dei.  Rio  and  the  aus])ices  of  the 
Chih'an  (Jo'.  ernment. 
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CALL  i'OR  FIFTH  IMTEKJJATIONAL  SANITARY  CONFERENCE.  899 


The  attendance  of  representatives  of  every  American  Republic  is  earnestly  desired, 
includinp;  those  which  have  not  taken  part  in  previous  conferences. 

As  stated  in  the  provisional  program,  a  number  of  subjects  will  be  discussed  at 
Santiago  which  are  of  \’ital  interest  to  all  the  nations  of  this  continent,  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  deliberations  of  this  Conference  will  be  fully  as  important  and 
fruitful  in  results  as  the  preceding  ones.  The  provisional  program  which  follows 
is  subject  to  amendment  or  revision  as  may  subsequently  seem  advisable. 

PROVISIONAL  PROGRAM  FOR  THE  HITH  INTERNATIONAL  SANITARY  CONFERENCE  OF 

THE  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS,  TO  BE  HELD  IN  THE  CITY  OF  SANTIAGO,  CHILE,  NOVEMBER 

1-12,  1911. 

1.  Reports  by  the  several  delegations  in  regard  to  the  sanitary  legislation  enacted  in 
their  respective  countries  .since  the  last  conference. 

2.  Special  reports  relative  to  the  means  employed  in  the  different  countries  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  resolutions  agreed  to  in  the  last  convention. 

2.  Reports  discussing  the  \dtal  and  morbidity  statistics  of  each  country  during  the 
last  two  years. 

4.  Special  reports  on  the  sanitary  progress  of  the  principal  cities  in  each  country. 

5.  Di.scussion  of  measures  relative  to  .social  hygiene,  with  special  reference  to 
venereal  diseases. 

().  Determination  of  what  constitutes  immunity  to  yellow  fever. 

7.  Discussion  of  hygiene  of  sea  traffic,  having  in  view  specially  systematic  measures 
tor  the  deratization  of  ships. 

8.  Discussion  of  hygiene  of  tramway  and  railroad  traffic. 

Ry  direction  of  the  International  Sanitary  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics. 

Walter  Wy.man, 

('hair  man 


“An  American  Consul  in  Amazonia.’’  15y  Maj.  .1.  Oktos'  Kekbey,  New  York. 

\Vii,Li.\M  Kdwix  IlrixiE.  ;170  j).  Plates.  Ulus.  Size  (i  by  9.1  ineh(>s. 

Prke,  $^.-50. 

This  story  of  an  Aineri<ran  consul  to  Para  under  the  old  re<:ii>ie  fjives  an  accurate 
and  detailed  picture  of  social,  business,  and  climatic  conditions  in  the  <rreat  rubber 
]>ort. 

Maj.  Kekbey  relates  those  little  incidents  of  daily  life  that  are  always  interestin': 
in  these  outposts  of  civilization  and  <:ive  such  an  insight  into  the  character  and  man¬ 
ners  of  the  inhabitants. 

Throufth  no  fault  of  his  own,  the  consul  was  put  in  a  false  jtosition  with  the  foreitrn 
colony  in  Para,  at  the  be<:innin^  of  his  incutnbency.  However,  his  >:ood  sense  and 
tact  helped  him  throu<:h  many  difticult  situations  and  servc'd  to  o))en  to  him  the 
doors  of  the  houses  of  the  best  of  the  Brazilian  families  and  thus  enables  him  to  *:ive 
us  intimate  pictures  of  their  delightful  home  life. 

The  author  shows  us  all  the  charm  and  atmosphere  of  affection  which  surrounds 
the  Brazilian  home  without  ever  violating  the  confidences  of  his  hosts. 

Maj.  Kekbey,  in  common  with  many  others  who  know  Brazil,  believes  that 
Re])ublic  to  be  the  storehouse  of  future  frenerations,  but  al.so  sees  in  the  fertile  held 
of  Amazonia,  a  land  where  the  juoducts  of  the  Mississi])])i  Valley  may  be  exchan>:ed 
for  Brazilian  produce,  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  the  traders.  He  strongly  advo¬ 
cates  th(‘  establishment  of  a  steamship  line  betwe(‘n  New  Orleans  and  Para  as  a 
means  of  promoting  such  trade. 

The  author  has  followed  the  winding  course  of  the  mightiest  river  of  the  world 
from  its  source,  a  tiny  lakelet  nestling  in  the  heart  of  the  highest  Andes,  through 
trackless  (“quatorial  forests  to  its  mouth,  where  for  a  stretch  of  1:18  miles  wide  it  ])ours 
frc'sh  water  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  This  experience  stamps  the  writer  as  familiar 
with  his  subject  ami  assures  the  accuracy  of  his  statements. 

The  book  is  full  of  excellent  information,  of  value  to  anyone  contemi)lating  a  trip 
to  Amazonia,  and  is  enlivened  by  interesting  anecdotes  that  make  it  easy  reading, 
while  the  personal  touch  that  ])ervades  the  whole  volume  puts  the  reader  in  intimate 
knowledge  of  conditions  in  Para. 


“The  Diamond,’’  by  W.  R.  ('ATrELi.E.  New  York.  .Ioh\  Lane  Co.,  BBl.  433  j). 
plates.  Size  54  by  S4  inches,  /‘rice  S>,  postage  /.»  cents. 

The  word  “diamond”  conjures  to  our  mind’s  eye  lands  of  romance  and  riches. 
India,  the  continent  of  a  hundred  kingly  courts,  wliere  thousands  of  brilliant  gems 
sparkled  from  robes  of  swarthy  courtiers;  Africa,  where  the  power  of  the  proud  North 
nation  was  put  to  bitter  test  in  the  struggle  for  the  world's  greatest  treasure  lands: 
Brazil,  where  the  outcast  “garimj)eiro”  wades  the  forest  streams  in  darkest  night 
searching  for  spoil  the  law  forbids  him.  Indeed  the  brilliant  has  borne  more  on  the 
destinies  of  men  and  nations  than  perhai)s  any  other  influence  save  religion. 

There  is  nnich  confusion  as  to  the  derivation  of  the  vocable  “diamond”  due  to  the 
fact  that  in  ancient  times  the  word  was  synonymous  with  “hardness”  or  “hardest 
substance.”  In  fact,  some  philologists  trace  a  direct  descent  for  diamond  from  ada¬ 
mant.  The  original  (Ireek  “adamar”  passing  into  the  form  “aimant”  in  France  and 
“demant”  in  (Jermany  'luring  the  Middle  Ages.  Is  there  not  also  in  this  transition 
to  “aimant”  some  c'muection  with  the  stone's  standing  as  a  love  token'.’ 


BOOK  NOTES. 
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We  are  so  prone  to  make  mental  pictures  of  the  silory  and  brilliancy  of  attcietit 
courts  out  of  our  own  ktiowledtte  as  developed  by  modern  statidards  of  luxury  that  it 
is  difficult  to  realize  that  in  those  olden  <lays  one  stotie  of  now  insis;uificatit  size  was 
fit  adortiment  for  a  kitii;,  while  <;irls  of  our  day  in  even  moderate  circumstances  some¬ 
times  wear  a  (pieeti's  dowry  of  the  romance  a<;es. 

While  it  is  contende<l  by  some  that  diamonds  were  knowti  o.lKMt  years  as^o,  still  it 
is  doubtful  if  they  wore  esteemed  really  precious  stones  utitil  the  fifteenth  century, 
wheti  the  art  of  cuttin"  and  jiolishin.!;  tlnun  was  discovered.  In  this  connection  we 
must  remember  that  it  is  only  within  the  last  50  years  that  the  present  perfection 
in  Slone  cutlin!?  and  polishiti>;  has  been  developed,  resultant  in  those  beautiful 
crystal  prisms  of  fire  so  common  to-day. 

The  fjrealest  <liamond  of  the  afies  is  the  “Cullinan,’’  which  weighed  when  found  iti 
refuse  of  the  Premier  mine,  1  poutul  (i  outices,  5,025}  Phiglish  carats,  and  experts 
believe  to  be  oidy  the  fourth  of  a  stone  forever  lost  in  the  wastage. 

While  India  was  for  centuries  the  land  of  greatest  diamond  sujtply  and  to-day  the 
most  productive  fields  are  those  of  South  .\frica.  still  in  Brazil  are  fotind  great  numbers 
of  stones,  although  few  of  large  siz<*. 

Mr.  (’.vn'ELLK  devotes  a  chai)ter  of  his  b(K>k  to  the  Brazilian  diamond  fields,  lie 
tells  us  that  diamonds  were  first  discovered  there  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century  Ity  some  natives  who  were  washing  the  river  sands  for  gold.  The  date  was 
|)robably  1725.  The  stones  were  not  recognized  at  first  by  the  gold  miners,  who  used 
them  as  counters  in  their  games  of  chatice.  Their  character  was  discovered,  however, 
by  one  who  had  seen  rough  diamonds  in  Iiulia.  Diamantina  was  the  neighborhood 
where  the  gems  were  first  found,  although  the  town  was  called  Tejuco  iti  tho.se  days, 
being  hai)pily  renamed  after  the  finding  of  the  carbons.  The  country  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Jt'quetinhonha  River  and  Rio  das  Valhas  has  been  the  seat  of  the  richest  dis¬ 
coveries.  ,Vt  first  the  Government — that  of  Portugal-  taxed  the  industry  of  diamond 
mining  so  heavily  that  the  output  was  insignificant,  and  the  gravels  were  left  to  be 
exploited  by  the  ‘‘Garimjteiros,’’  who  evaded  the  law.  With  the  establishment  of 
the  Empire,  tnining  privileges  were  easily  obtained,  and  they  have  .so  remained  until 
the  jtresetit  day.  In  the  early  days  slave  labor  was  exclusively  employed,  and  the 
methods  of  treating  the  workers  was  what  might  be  expected  as  a  corollary  to  their 
masters’  greed. 

The  story  of  the  ’’Star  of  the  South,"  one  of  the  larg<‘st  diamonds  ever  found  in 
Brazil,  is  tyjtical  of  the  vici.ssit tides  through  which  these  stones  sometimes  pass. 
Fouml  by  a  iu*gress  in  the  mines  of  Bcgarem,  Minas  Gerat's,  the  crystal  weighed 
2.54 .J  carats,  was  of  irregular  dodecahedron  shaiie,  with  strongly  obtuse  angles,  and  with 
24  natural  facets.  The  configuration  of  the  facets,  showing  tleep  depression,  suggests 
that  it  was  one  of  a  group  of  crystals. 

It  was  sold  for  §15.IHH),  and  the  tiegress  received  her  freetlom  and  a  pension  as 
a  reward.  The  first  purcha.'^er  borrowetl  $.50, (KK)  on  it  from  the  Bank  of  Rio  de 
.Janeiro,  and  afterwards  sold  it  to  a  syndicate  for  either  $170, (KM)  or  $240, (MX).  It 
was  named  "Estrella  do  Stid,”  and  was  cut  to  ati  oval  brilliant  of  125  carats.  Thus 
it  made  a  clean,  title  stone  of  first  tpiality.  Because  of  its  size  atid  beauty  it  was 
exhibited  at  the  exhibition  of  London  in  lS(i2,  and  Paris,  1X07,  when  an  Indian  Rajah 
offert'd  over  half  a  million  dollars  for  it,  which  was  refused.  Later  it  was  bought  for 
the  Gaikwar  of  Baroda  for  iS  lacs  of  rupees,  or  .$4(K),(K)0.  This  royal  jtersonage  of  Hin¬ 
dustan  had  the  habit  of  administering  jtowdered  glass  or  diamond  dust,  or  both,  to 
subjects  whom  he  jtidgt'd  supertliious.  He  pursued  this  ])astime  beyond  his  own 
itntn(‘diate  sphere  atid  prescrib(*d  for  the  British  Resident,  one  Col.  Ph.wke,  but 
his  art  was  dtMecled,  he  was  tried,  fotind  guilty,  and  deposed. 

-Vtiother  important  product  of  the  Brazilian  mitiing  country  is  carbonado,  which 
has  now  conu“  itito  such  extetisive  use  iti  the  manufacture  of  diatnond  drills.  The 
(> 
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world’s  supply  comes  from  the  llahia  fields.  When  first  found  in  the  diamondiferous 
deposits,  these  “carbons”  were  considered  worthless,  but  now  they  brinf;  $55  a  carat 
in  New  York. 

With  the  discovery  of  diamonds  in  South  Africa,  work  in  the  fields  became  unprofit¬ 
able,  and  the  diamond  industrydwindled  in  importance.  There  was  a  revival  in  the 
late  nineties,  and  even  now  a  number  of  new  companies  are  hopefully  ex])loitinj;  the 
old  and  new  diamondiferous  districts. 

Mr.  Cattelle  continues  with  a  de.scription  of  borts  and  carbons,  but  all  through 
his  work  he  shows  an  appreciation  of  the  beauty  of  the  gem  worthy  of  a  true  artist. 
After  bewailing  the  fact  that  the  modern  standard  of  value,  as  measured  in  dollars 
and  cents,  has  de.stroyed  the  reverence  and  spirit  of  mysticism  which  diamonds 
should  inspire,  he  concludes: 

.\nd  Ijwause  the  ifiamond  advertising  literature  of  the  day  reeks  so  witli  the  spirit  of  tlie  l)argain  counter 
and  the  gem  flashes  so  commonly  from  the  unclean  hands  of  |K)litics.  vice,  and  graft,  the  noblest  product 
of  nature's  gigantic  laboratory  is  by  association  oftentimes  made  vulgar. 

The  b(H)k  is  thoroughly  comjtrehensive,  handsomely  illustrated,  well  botiiul,  and 
evidently  contains  the  last  word  on  the  most  precious  of  gems. 


“Impressions  of  Mexico  with  Brush  and  Pen.”  Hy  Maky  Hahtox.  New  York. 

The  Macmillan  ('oini)any.  l!fll.  KiO  p.  illus.  Size  5J  by  8  inches.  Price  $3. 

To  anyone  who  has  seen  Mexico  in  the  beauty  of  its  wonderftil  coloring  it  is  easy 
to  understand  the  attraction  of  the  country  for  an  artist. 

The  gorgeous  purples  of  distant  mountains  tempering  to  blue,  with  sometimes  a 
mass  of  silver  white  snow  rising  from  faintest  shaded  rose,  where  a  monarch  volcano 
overtopped  the  other  peaks,  all  a  maze  of  shades  and  tints  that  crush  with  a  sense  of 
i-olor.  Acres  and  acres  of  cosmos  fields,  of  “mirasol,”  blankets  of  ])ink  and  gold,  the 
whole  crossed  by  streams  of  crystal  clearness  banked  in  deepest  green.  Even  the 
most  unobservant  must  succumb  to  the  beauty  of  the  land. 

Miss  Barto.m  has  succeeded  in  catching  some  of  these  illusive  effects  and  trans¬ 
ferring  them  to  canvas,  and  she  has  embellished  the  book  with  wonderfully  good 
reproductions  in  colors  of  her  work.  An  artist  of  evident  ability,  she  shows  in  h(r 
studies  a  result  that  can  only  come  through  con.scientious  effort,  unbounded  enthu.«i- 
asm,  and  true  love  of  the  work.  “Popocatapetl”  is  a  splendid  picture,  equaled  by 
“The  Mountains  of  Cuernavaca,”  and  it  is  our  regret  that  no  opportunity  affords  of 
viewing  these  paintings  in  the  original.  “Hills  at  Patzeuaro”  is  excellent  in  cloud 
effect,  but  it  does  not  compensate  the  ab.sence  of  a  painting  of  the  lake.  The  repro¬ 
ductions  are  the  best  of  their  character  it  has  been  our  fortune  to  see  for  some  time, 
and  the  whole  construction  of  the  volume  is  tasteful.  The  author  is  not  so  happy  in 
the  text,  however. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  she  did  not  find  it  convenient  to  visit  Tzintzuntzan  and 
inspect  the  reputed  Titian.  An  expert  opinion  on  its  validity  would  have  added 
value  to  the  volume. 


“Historia  Contempraneo  de  Venezuelo.”  By  Fuaxcisco  (ioxzALEs  (IfixAX.  Press 
of  “la  Empresa  El  Cajo,”  Caracas.  1909  and  1910.  Vols.  1  to  VII.  In  quarto. 
Each  volume  500  to  (iOO  p.  Illustrated  with  numerous  photogravures. 

Students  of  Venezuelan  history  will  find  this  one  of  the  most  thorough  and  com¬ 
prehensive  works  dealing  with  the  land  of  the  immortal  BolIvar. 

Dividing  his  work  into  nine  epochs,  the  author  has  given  us  7  volumes  covering  the 
first  four  periods  only.  From  this  the  magnitude  of  the  contemplated  task  is 
understood. 

The  7  volumes  contain  not  alone  the  story  of  the  march  of  j)olitical  events  in  Vene¬ 
zuela  since  its  discovery,  but  also  administrative  changes,  legislative,  industrial 
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development,  social  and  literary  culture;  in  fact,  all  that  has  made  for  the  moral  and 
material  advancement  of  the  land  of  the  llanos. 

The  four  periods  under  discussion  include,  first,  the  conquest,  colonization,  and 
*“stablishment  of  Greater  Colombia,  succinctly,  from  the  discovery  by  Columbus  up 
to  the  death  of  HolIvak  and  dissolution  of  the  Great  Republic;  second,  commencing 
in  1830,  when  the  Venezuelan  Republic  wtus  definitely  established,  until  1847;  third, 
1847  to  1850,  when  the  generals  Jose  Todea  and  Jose  Gregorio  Monagas  held 
the  reins  of  Government;  fourth,  relates  the  Fusionisto  revolution  of  1858,  with  its 
direful  consequences;  the  seventh  volume  just  received,  concluding  with  the  events 
of  the  year  1862. 

Sefior  Gonzales  Guinan,  by  this  mon¬ 
umental  work,  ha,s  taken  a  place  in  the 
very  front  rank  of  Venezuelan  historians. 

Brazil;  Two  b(H)ks relating  to  Brazil  have 
recently  been  received  in  the  Colum¬ 
bus  Memorial  Library  of  the  Pan 
.\meri<'an  Union,  and  they  are  lK)th 
f(f  such  remarkable  value  that  they 
deserve  careful  notice  in  the  pages  of 
the  Monthly  Bulletin. 

They  both  show  how  changed  has  be¬ 
come  the  habit  of  mind  in  studying  Latin 
.Vmerica  in  general,  and,  in  this  case,  one 
Reiuiblicin  particular.  Formerly,  andas 
a  reproach  the  statement  may  be  brought 
against  many  lMK)k  writers  of  to-day,  the 
traveler's  jiersonality  was  sup]H)sed  to 
vivify  the  pages  of  his  work;  he  sidected 
the  unusual,  the  extravagant,  the  bizarre 
for  the  subjects  of  his  chapters;  he  made 
comparisons  almost  always  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  the  country  visited  and  in  favor 
of  the  country  in  which  his  readers  were 
most  numerous,  and  his  general  attitude 
was  one  of  superiority  and  self-complai¬ 
sance.  Sketchiness  was  characteristic, 
and  an  unprejudiced  analysis  of  condi¬ 
tions  in  their  economic  or  social  signili- 
l  ance  was  seldom  attemiited. 

Quite  otherwise  are  the  purpose  and  the 
di'.sijrnof  these  newer  essays  upon  Brazil. 

Each  is  written  from  a  different  viewpoint,  one  being  German,  the  other  French,  yet 
the  results  of  Intth  critiques  are  practically  the  same,  namely,  that  Latin  .\merica  (in 
this  case  the  Republic  of  Brazill  deserves  an  acknowledgement  of  the  great  accom¬ 
plishments  of  the  present,  and  a  most  thorough  study  of  the  wonderful  opportunities 
offered  by  that  part  of  the  new  world  for  future  development,  Ixith  material  and 
•ntellectual. 


In  Brasilien  {In  Brazil.  By  Dr.  W.  V.allentin.  Berlin.  Hermann  Paetel.  Price 
4  marks.  =  $1  gold). 

Dr.  Vallentin  is  an  experienced  traveler;  he  has  spent  some  years  in  .\frica, 
where  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  Boer  War,  and  he  has  also  become  well  acipiainted 
with  the  Far  Fast.  His  more  active  interest,  however,  has  been  attracted  toward 


(Kepnuluuetl  from  ••  l.ijfji  Haritiina,"  Kio  tie  Janeiro.) 

NEW  STATUE  OF  DOM  PEDRO  II. 

With  elaborate  and  impressive  ceremonies,  this 
splendid  statue  of  Dom  I’edro  II,  Emp*‘ror  of 
Brazil  from  1840-1889,  was  unveiled  at  I’etropolis 
on  the  afternoon  of  February  5,  1911.  The  monu¬ 
ment  occupies  a  promineiit  place  in  the  park 
called  I’raca  de  .\lcantara.  and  is  the  work  of  Mr. 
Jean  Margou.  the  famous  French  sculptor. 
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South  America,  and  from  his  pon  have  already  come  Itooks  touchinj;  on  I’ara^uay, 
Arfjentina,  with  particular  details  of  this  latter  Hejiuhlie,  and  a  treneral  suintnary  on 
tierinan  influetiees  in  South  America  i  I5ui.letin.  April,  litll,  j).  7:$2i.  His  opinion 
is  therefore  well  st*asoned,  atid  his  ideas  are  those  (h'  a  student  observer  who  has  loiii; 
since  lost  provincial  habits.  The  very  preface  inclines  the  reader  to  a  favorable 
review,  for  the  author  asserts  that  the  general  opinion  of  Sotith  America  is  vague  ami 
incorrect,  and  that  too  little  attention  is  i)aid  to  conditions  as  they  really  are. 
Although  Dr.  V.vli.entix  is  sincerely  (lerman.  he.  for  that  reason  perhai)s,  is  con¬ 
stantly  insisting  that  the  (lermans  are  behind  their  competitors  in  taking  advantage 
of  the  businessand  industrial  field  in  Mra/.il.  and  even  illustrates  United  Statesactivity 
there,  as  well  as  Dritish,  to  demonstrate  how  energetic  should  be  the  tJerman  proi)a- 
ganda  for  recognition  of  jwssibilities  there.  The  harlM)r  of  Kio  de  .Janeiro  is  for  the 
author  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world,  and  the  juiblic  utility  improvements  of  that 
city  are  commendable  to  a  high  degree:  the  interior  of  the  country  (Dr.  Vai.lentin 
confined  his  travel  to  the  region  south  of  the  State  of  Minas  (leraesi  is  declared  to  be, 
lK)th  as  regards  climate  and  prodtictivity.  undeniably  habitable  for  Kuroj)eans,  that  is. 
the  white  race  in  general,  and  the  evidences  of  the  self-sustaining  j)ower  of  the  coming 
nation  are  without  <piestion.  From  all  such  data  jm'sented.  nevertheless,  two  points 
are  made  most  j)rominent.  I'irst.  that  Drazil  deserves  far  greater  notice  than  it  has 
hitherto  received,  for  commercial  and  financial  exi)ansion,  and  that  if  (lermans  do 
not  at  onc(*  be.stir  them.selves  a  splendid  outlet  for  (Jerinan  g(M>ds  will  soon  have 
l)ecome  closed,  owing  to  its  absorption  by  commercial  rivals;  second,  that  the  German 
colonists  in  Brazil  have  contributed  greatly  to  the  solid  i)rosperity  of  the  Republic, 
and  carry  with  them  the  old  world  haliits  of  thrift  and  e.\j)an.sion.  but  and  this  is  the 
imisirtant  deduction — that  the  •‘German  i)eril  ”  is  an  unsul)stantial  phantasm,  because 
the  German,  loyal  in  spirit  as  he  always  is  to  the  Fatherland,  is  now  an  American,  a 
Brazilian,  for  better  or  for  worse,  and  would  of  his  own  accord  reject  the  proposal  to  be 
governmentally  incorporated  into  any  monarchy  across  the  sea.  lAiir  minded  as  he 
always  is.  Dr.  V.vli.e.nti.v  concludes,  notwithstanding  this  (juite  definite  convic¬ 
tion  above  mentioned,  that  Brazil  should  continue  to  be  the  haven  for  German  emi¬ 
grants,  rather  than  the  United  .States,  partly  for  reasons  of  op|)ortunity  to  the  immi¬ 
grant  him.s(‘lf,  partly  also  because  in  a  c*omniercial  sense  they  remain  for  many  years 
steady  consumers  of  (Jerman  i)rodticts  and  natural  providers  of  imports  into  German 
markets. 


Brazil.  By  Piekue  Denis.  I.ondon.  T.  Fishek  Unwin.  1911.  (New  York, 
imported  by  Uh.vki.es  Scribnek’s  Sons.)  S3.  This  is  a  translation  of  M.  Denis's 
Brazil  au  A'A'<  Siidt’,  jmblished  in  1!K)9  in  Paris,  but  the  English  edition  has  a 
new  chapter  containing  the  history  of  Brazil  and  a  recently  adiled  sujipleinentarv 
chapter  devoted  to  mineral  resources,  trade,  and  commerce.  Altogether  it  is  one 
of  the  most  readable  and  at  the  same  time  most  trustworthy  Ixsiks  on  Brazil  which 
has  apjieared  on  that  interesting  country.  The  three  reallv  fine  maps  also  con¬ 
tribute  not  a  little  to  an  understanding  of  the  text,  while  the  3(i  views  are  above 
the  ordinary  excellence  of  ]>hotograj>hic  illustration. 

If  the  reader’s  attention  is  attracted  to  one  point  in  the  book  more  than  to  another, 
it  is  the  thorough  study  made  by  the  author  of  the  cau.ses,  character,  and  results  of 
immigration  into  Brazil,  and  to  this  topic  he  devotes  not  only  many  pages,  but  a  keen 
analysis  which  .shows  how  well  he  understands  it.  The  effect  of  (he  very  early  impor¬ 
tation  of  negro  slaves,  the  subsidized  colonial  system  for  the  German  in  south  Brazil, 
ihe  i>tate-encouraged  supply  of  Italian  laborers  in  the  coffee  region  of  Sao  Paulo,  and 
even  the  emigration  from  the  State  of  Ueara  into  the  rubber  regions  of  the  Amazon,  are 
most  carefully  pre.sented,  and  although  not  always  in  favor  of  such  wholesale  methods  of 
IMHipling  a  country,  M.  Denis  yet  finds  that  the  original  European  stocks  thus  plantinl 
must  be,  if  not  jiampered  by  unreasonable  State  aid  or  discouraged  by  neglect,  of 
value  to  the  Rejiublic,  in  the  long  run.  Another  important  problem  discussed  in  this 
bunk  is  that  of  the  coffee  valorization  scheme  put  forward  in  190(!  by  the  State  of  Sao 
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I’aulo.  Chapter  X  is*  doveted  entirely  to  that  uni(|iie  (‘xperienee  in  coinineret'  l>y 
(loverninent,  and  in  no  other  single  b(M)k  is  the  suhjcet  treated  with  sueh  impartial 
detail.  Preredin<;  valorization  are  chapters  on  the  economic  life  of  Brazil,  and  on 
money  and  exchaiifre,  with  a  history  of  coffee  orowinj;  in  Sao  Panlo,  so  that  the  reader 
is  well  prepared  for  this  pi^ce  de  resistance  itself.  A  few  facts  concerning  Brazil,  such 
as  the  railway  mileafie  (11, IKK),  in  1!K)!)),  need  correction  to  correspond  to  the  date  of 
i.<sne,  hut  these  are,  after  all,  insignificant  com])ared  to  the  uniform  s<‘holarship  shown 
hy  both  the  author  and  translator.  The  publishers  should  be  rebuked,  however,  for 
advertising;  the  .series  t(»  which  M.  Denis’s  book  beloiifis  as  the  South  American 
Series,  when  Volume  111  is  friven  as  Mexico.  Par  better  would  it  be  to  call  it  the 
Latin  American  Series,  for  it  is  to  be  hojied  that,  if  they  can  select  such  excellent 
essays  as  this  of  M.  Denis  on  Brazil,  future  additions  may  include  those  that  study 
countries  beyond  the  ';eo<;raj)hi<'al  limits  of  the  southern  continent. 


The  Columbus  Memorial  Library  is  in  receipt  of  the  followiiif;  pamphlets; 

“The  Republic  of  Panama  and  Its  People,  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Indians,” 
by  Eleanor  Yorke  Bell,  is  a  very  extensive  descriiitive  article,  well  illustrated. 

“Papers  of  the  Peabody  Museum  of  American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology,  Harvard 
University.  Volume  VI,  No.  1.”  By  Prof.  William  E.  (Jates.  The  author  provides 
a  practical  method  of  re]>roducin<;  the  Maya  <;ly])hs  that  should  aid  materially  in  their 
decipherment.  The  i)am])hlet  concludes  with  a  masterly  e.ssay  on  language. 

“Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  for  the  Year  ending  June 
30,  1910,”  gives  a  discussion  of  the  expedition  directed  by  Dr.  .\le§  IIrdi.icka. 
Curator  of  the  Division  of  Physical  Anthro])ology,  and  the  collections  made  by  him. 

While  the  evidence  gathered  is  of  considerable  importance,  unfortunately  it  does 
not  sustain  some  (»f  the  opinions  that  have  been  heretofore  held  in  regard  to  jirehis- 
toric  man  of  Argentina. 


“Diplomatic  and  Consular  Archive,”  Bolivia. 

A  copy  of  the  ])ublication  entitled  “Diplomatic  and  Consular  archive  of  the  Minister 
of  Foreign  Relations’’  for  .lanuary  and  February,  1911,  edited  by  Sr.  Armando 
Chirveches,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Government  of  Bolivia 
at  La  Paz,  has,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Bolivian  Minister  in  Washington,  been 
presented  to  the  Columbus  Memorial  Library  of  the  Pan  American  Union.  This 
interesting  pamjihlet  is  divided  into  two  sections,  i.  e.,  the  diplomatic  and  the 
consular.  The  former  contains,  among  other  things,  the  decree  of  January  9.  1911, 
declaring  the  reestablishment  of  dijilomatic  relations  between  Bolivia  and  the 
Argentine  Republic;  the  treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation  with  Brazil  of  August 
12,  1910;  diplomatic  correspondence  with  Chile  concerning  the  extradition  of 
Moises  Fuentes;  the  address  of  the  Minister  of  the  United  States  of  America  on 
presenting  his  credentials  to  the  President  of  Bolivia;  and  dijilomatic  correspondence 
between  Bolivia  and  several  other  countries.  The  consular  section  is  principally- 
devoted  to  the  correspondence  and  reports  of  the  consuls  of  Bolivia  in  Para,  Brazil, 
Genoa,  Italy,  Bordeaux,  France;  a  list  of  the  officials  of  the  Department  of  Foreign 
Relations  and  Worship  of  Bolivia;  a  list  of  the  personnel  of  the  diplomatic  and  con¬ 
sular  service  of  Bolivia  in  Europe  and  America;  and  a  list  of  the  foreign  diplomatic 
corps  resident  in  Bolivia. 

“Argentina  Past  and  Present.”  By  W.  11.  Koebel.  New  York.  Dodd  Mead  A 
Co.  1911.  xxiii,  4.5.5  pp.  Plates.  Size  6 J  by  10  inches.  Price,  $4  net. 

The  English  edition  of  this  book  was  extensively  reviewed  in  the  December 
(1910)  issue  of  the  Bulletin.  The  .\merican  edition  is  as  artistically  bound  and  as 
carefully  printed  and  illustrated  as  the  English. 


LATIN  AMERICA  IN  THE 
MAGAZINES 

“The  Madness  of  an  Unfortified  Canal.”  l)y  Jamks  ('kkei.man  in  tlu*  ( 'osiiiDpolitan 
for  May.  is  an  exjaxsition  of  the  reasons  which  the  author  considers  sufficient  in  jnstify- 
iiif;  tlie  United  States  (‘ontinuin^  their  intended  protirain  of  defense  on  the  (’anal  Zone. 
The  story  is  told  in  Mr.  ('keelman's  striking  style,  and  is  an  excellent  ex])osition  of 
this  side  of  the  (piestion. 

“Fortification  of  the  Panama  Canal.”  a  paper  in  The  American  Journal  of  Inter¬ 
national  Law  for  .\|)ril.  by  the  Hon.  Uicharo  Olney.  takes  up  the  lefjal  asjiect  of  this 
(piestion.  showing:  that  the  ri^ht  to  fortify  the  Canal  according  to  Mr.  Olney's  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  two  treaties  is  one  of  iinjilication  oidy,  and  the  implication  results 
on  what  Mr.  Olney  thinks  to  he  a  wrong  conclusion  based  on  false  jireniises. 

Mr.  Olney  discu.s.ses  briefly  tlie  relation  between  the  Clayton-llulwer  treaty  of 
1S50.  in  which  the  contracting  parties  agreed  that  neither  would  erect  or  maintain 
any  fortifications  commanding  the  Canal  or  the  vicinity  thereof,  and  the  Hay-Paunce- 
fote  treaty  of  1!)(K),  which  by  clause  7  stipulated  as  follows: 

No  fortification.'!  shall  t)e  ercoteil  commanding  the  Canal  or  the  waters  adjacent.  The  fnited  States, 
however,  shall  be  at  lit>erty  to  maintain  such  military  police  along  the  Canal  as  maybe  necessary  to  protect 
i  t  against  lawlessness  and  disorder. 

This  treaty,  however,  did  not  jtass  the  Senate,  but  a  new  one  was  framed  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1901,  in  which  the  clause  regarding  the  fortifications  was  omitted. 

Mr.  Olney  contends  that  such  omission  is  not  an  agreement  by  Oreat  Hritain  to 
allow  the  United  .States  to  fortify  the  Canal.  It  would  seem  that  this  right  was  taken 
by  the  United  States  because  of  an  interpretation  found  in  a  certain  memorandum 
sent  to  the  Senate  whit'h  gave  Mr.  Hay’.s  view  of  some  of  the  reasons  for  the  jirovisions 
of  the  treaty.  From  the  recent  act  of  Congress,  it  would  seem  that  this  discussion  has 
|)as.sed  the  academic  stage. 

In  theSupplement  of  the  same  magazine  will  be  found  the  articles  of  the  “Treaty 
of  Commerce  and  River  Navigation”  between  Brazil  and  Colombia,  and  the  articles 
of  the  Convention  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  for  the  arbitration  of  the 
Chamizal  case. 

“Strategical  and  Economical  Importance  of  the  Panama  Canal,”  by  ().  P.  Spekkek. 
in  the  April  number  of  the  Overland  Monthly,  is  a  .short  paper  showing  how  imjKirtant 
the  protection  of  this  waterway  will  become  in  ca.se  of  serious  international  comiflica- 
tions. 

“The  Panama  Canal  and  Commerce,”  by  E.  M.  Lawton  in  Mining  and  Scientific 
Press  for  April  22,  describes  the  effect  on  trade  routes  which  may  be  expected  after 
the  opening  of  the  Canal.  The  author  concludes  that  one  of  the  first  countries  to 
receive  an  increase  in  trade  will  be  Mexico. 

“Living  in  Panama,”  by  Forbes  Lindsay  in  Travel  for  May,  1911,  takes  up  the 
question  of  the  most  comfortable  way  for  a  northerner  to  live  on  the  Isthmus. 
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Mr  Lindsay  arrives  at  the  eoiielusion  that  the  safest  and  sanest  inode  of  existence 
is  that  of  the  native  with  certain  modifications.  He  criticizes  the  canal  employee 
who  goes  to  this  country  and  erects  a  frame  dwelling  on  the  same  lines  as  the  one  that 
sheltered  him  perhaps  in  Kansas,  where  conditions  of  climate  and  general  surround¬ 
ings  are  e.ssentially  different  from  those  of  Panama.  He  also  advocates  following  the 
menu  of  the  native  as  nearly  as  pos-sible  in  order  to  keej)  in  good  health. 


“Cuernavaca,  The  Sun  Child  of  the  Sierras,”  by  Russell  Hastings  Millwaisd, 
in  the  March  number  of  The  National  Geographic  Magazine. 

The  beauty  of  Cuernavaca  has  been  the  theme  of  all  the  travelers  who  have  visited 
and  written  about  this  beautiful  spot. 

Cortez,  after  violating  the  temjdes  of  the  .Aztecs  and  wresting  from  them  their 
glorious  land,  chose  Cuernavaca  as  his  very  own,  and  it  has  been  the  jewel  most  prized 
by  the  conquerors  who  have  followed  in  his  trail. 

Mr.  Millward  details  the  beauty  of  the  .scene  with  surrounding  mountains  suggest¬ 
ing  Switzerland  in  their  sublimity,  a  jiicturesque  panorama  of  verdant  hills,  blue 
lakes  and  tropical  plains,  dotted  with  Aztec  ruins,  all  combining  to  make  it  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  valleys  to  delight  the  eye. 

A  most  interesting  feature  of  the  place  is  the  Horda  gardens,  the  work  of  a  French¬ 
man,  Joseph  de  la  Horda,  who  had  ama.ssed  a  gigantic  fortune  in  Mexico.  The  gar¬ 
den  is  supposed  to  be  modeled  along  the  lines  of  the  famous  retreat  at  Versailles,  and 
the  sum  of  $500,000  American  dollars  was  spent  in  laying  it  out.  Recently  it  has  been 
sold  for  $15,000. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  of  all  those  who  have  visited  this  charming  spot,  and  an 
opinion  that  is  concurred  in  by  Mr.  Millward,  is  that  the  climate  and  picturesquene.se 
of  surroundings  make  it  the  ideal  spot  for  him  who  .seeks  peace  from  the  tumult  and 
toil  of  life’s  struggle. 


“The  Basis  and  Object  of  Archaeological  Research  in  Mexico  and  Adjoining 
Countries,”  the  inaugural  address  of  the  Direc'tor  of  the  Internatinoal  Schivil  of 
American  .Archaeology  and  Ethnology,  Prof.  Eduard  Seler,  delivered  at  the  opening 
of  this  school,  appears  in  full  in  Science  for  March  17. 

Prof.  Seler  details  the  aims  and  objects  of  the  institution  in  conducting  investiga¬ 
tions  in  the  .sister  sciences  of  archaeology  and  ethnolc^y.  After  a  general  outline  of 
the  work  done  by  the  various  learned  bodies  engaged  in  this  character  of  investigation 
throughout  the  world,  Prof.  Seler  takes  up  the  opportunities  that  lie  before  the 
ethnologists  and  archaeologists  on  the  .American  continent.  The  study  of  the  Indians, 
the  prehistoric  races,  the  careful  unraveling  of  the  mystery  of  the  Mayas  are  calls 
which  find  echo  in  the  spirit  of  all  those  interested  in  this  character  of  work. 

The  author  appreciates  the  magnitude  of  the  work  contemplated  by  the  school’s 
faculty  and  hopes  by  the  cooperation  of  those  interested  in  the  subject  and  the  training 
of  younger  minds  in  the  .same  pursuits  will  bring  about  results  and  open  up  new  paths 
of  science  until  now  only  vaguely  outlined. 


“Mexican  Capital  is  a  City  of  Concrete,”  a  short  article  in  Popular  Mechanics  for 
May,  shows  how  this  excellent  building  material  has  been  the  basis  of  most  of  the  recent 
construction  in  the  capital  of  this  Republic.  The  most  important  are,  of  course,  as  a 
rule,  the  Government  edifices,  and  of  these  preeminent  is  the  National  Theater,  which 
when  completed  will  cost  $8,000,000. 
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‘•Popocatepetl."  I>y  Ki  llekton  L.  \\'ai.i>(>.  I'.  K.  (i.  S..  in  llic  April  issue  of  The 
iiulletin  of  the  Geographical  Society  of  Philadelphia  is  another  description  of  the 
ascent  and  rapid  de.scent  of  old  ‘‘Popo." 

Mr.  Waldo  tells  of  the  first  recorded  climbing  of  this  peak  by  Hiec.o  de  Orda.s,  a 
captain  among  the  followers  of  Coutez,  and  two  soldiers,  on  which  occasion  they  found 
sulphur,  useful  in  making  ammunition.  The  author  then  continues  with  details  of  hi.s 
own  ascent,  which  will  be  found  u.seful  to  anyone  wishing  to  follow  in  his  fo<)tste])s. 


"Dry  Washing  for  Placer  Gold  in  Sonora.  Mexico,”  a  descri])tion  of  this  character 
of  mining  appearing  in  the  April  number  of  the  Hulletin  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Mining  Engineers,  by.I.  \'.  Richards. 


“Mexican  Rubber  Plantation  Notes”  is  a  descriptive  article  by  a  special  corre¬ 
spondent,  a])pearing  in  the  May  number  of  The  India  Rubber  World. 


“The  Railway  Development  of  Bolivia  ”  is  the  title  of  an  editorial  appearing  in  The 
South  American  Journal  for  April  8,  which,  commencing  with  a  rapid  review  of  recent 
railroad  developments  in  South  America,  then  pa.sses  to  the  specific  advancement 
made  by  the  Republic  of  Holivia  along  the.se  lines.  The  peculiar  position  of  that 
country,  being  entirely  cut  off  from  the  sea,  makes  the  (|uestion  of  its  railroad  develop¬ 
ment  an  extremely  interesting  one  because  of  its  bearing  upon  the  future  economical 
development  of  the  country. 

The  (piestion  is.  Which  will  be  the  most  advantageous  route  for  the  Rolivian  Govern¬ 
ment — to  encourage  the  building  of  railroads  on  to  the  east,  seeking  an  outlet  either  by 
way  of  the  River  Ileni,  and  eventually  to  the  Amazon  and  then  European  {)orts,  or,  a 
tran.s-Rrazilian  railroad  leading  in  the  same  direction,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  concen¬ 
trating  all  efforts  on  the  improvement  of  the  Hues  leading  along  to  Antofagasta  and 
Arica,  this  being  the  shorter  route  by  rail,  although  leaving  the  exports  at  the  sea- 
coast  considerably  farther  from  Europe  than  the  first  two  routes  suggested?  However, 
the  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal  will  have  a  bearing  upon  this  last  j)hase  of  the 
(piestion. 

It  would  seem  that  the  logical  course  for  the  Bolivian  Government  to  pursue  would 
be  to  encourage  both  east  and  west  outlets  for  her  wonderful  resources,  still  undevel¬ 
oped.  This,  at  least,  is  the  opinion  of  the  editorial  writer. 

A  recent  ('hileaii  writer  suggests  that  by  granting  liberal  facilities  to  the  trade  of 
Brazil  the  Government  of  that  country  would  no  doubt  be  induced  to  prolong  its 
lines  to  the  Bolivian  frontier  at  Corumba,  thus  giving  Bolivia  the  advantage  of  build- 
a  connecting  line  to  La  Paz,  linking  up  there  with  the  Aric-a  to  La  Paz  Railway, 
making  a  complete  line  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  via  Brazil,  Bolivia,  and  ('hile. 

Iti  this  connection  it  may  be  said  that  the  Brazil  Railway  has  already  prospected 
the  extension  of  one  of  its  sections  to  the  Bolivian  border.  P'rom  the  tone  of  the 
editorial  it  is  seen  that  this  progressive  Republic  is  on  the  eve  of  great  railroad 
development. 


“Mining  in  Bolivia,"  an  article  reviewed  in  The  Mexican  Mining  Journal  for  May. 
describes  the  mineral  resourc(*s  of  Bolivia  and  the  pos.sible  fields  for  developing  the 
same. 


The  May  number  of  The  Pan  American  Magazine  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
resources  and  development  of  Costa  Rica.  It  is  an  excellent,  well-illustrated  pam¬ 
phlet  that  should  be  of  value  to  anyone  contemplating  emigrating  to  that  progre.ssive 
Central  American  Republic. 
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“The  Republic  of  Uruguay,”  an  address  delivered  by  Senor  Don  Jose  Hu  hi.ini;. 
Consul  General  of  Uruguay  to  New  York,  before  the  Graduate  School  of  Ihisiness 
Administration,  Harvard  University,  is  a  discourse  on  the  resources  of  that  progres¬ 
sive  Republic, 'printed  in  the  May  number  of  the  American  Exporter.  Although  small 
in  size  Uruguay  is  making  an  economical  advance  as  ra])id  as  either  of  her  giant  neigh¬ 
bors. 

The  recent  activity  in  railroad  building  is  a  certain  sign  of  increased  commercial 
prosperity,  while  the  harbor  improvements  under  construction  and  contemplated  in 
the  city  of  Montevideo  speak  strongly  of  the  advancement  of  the  shipr)ing  industry. 

The  monetary  system  is  based  on  the  gold  standard  and  it  is  a  surprise  for  the  North 
.\mericau  to  find  the  dollar  of  the  United  States  mint  valued  less  than  the  Uruguayan 
(>eso. 

On  a  per  cai)ita  basis  Uruguay  is  the  first  stock-raising  country  of  the  world.  Wool 
is  the  staple  export,  of  which  that  country  annually  produces  about  120,000,(K)0  pounds, 
ft)  the  matter  of  live  stoc-k,  including  hides  and  meat,  the  exports  were  valued  at 
^25,()(X),0()0  in  190!). 

I  'onsul  General  Richli.vg  shows  how  his  country  is  progressing  sanely  and  safely 
along  rational  lines  that  promise  a  fruitful  future  and  a  development  of  vital  power 
which  will  astonish  the  world. 


“The  Aboriginals  of  Uruguay,”  by  F.  W.  Godi.nc..  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  are  two  veiy 
informative  i)apers  ajjpearing  in  Science  of  Man,  Journal  of  The  Royal  Anthroixdogical 
Society  of  Australasia,  November  and  December,  1909  issues. 

Dr.  Gonivo  makes  a  minute  study  of  the  life  and  habits  of  the  original  tribes. 


“My  Home  in  Peru,”  is  a  short  article  in  Harper’s  Bazar  for  May,  by  Miss  Annie 
S.  Peck,  in  which  she  details  the  charm  and  delights  of  hor  dwelling  in  the  Peruvian 
.\ndes.  As  can  readily  be  supposed,  this  intrepid  mountain  climber  would  find  the 
atmosphere  of  Mount  Iluascaran  most  congenial. 


“The  Cotton  Production  of  Peru,”  is  the  leading  informative  article  in  Peru  To-Day 
for  April,  and  the  author,  J.  A.  LAVALt.E  y  Garcia,  who  is  an  agricultural  engineer 
and  Director  of  the  Government  Experimental  Station  at  Santa  Beatriz,  Lima,  ))rc- 
pared  the  article  for  the  Bulletin  of  Fomento. 

The  climate,  soil,  and  general  conditions  of  Peru  are  such  as  to  warrant  a  constantly 
increasing  output  of  cotton  in  future  years.  As  another  phase  of  this  development, 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Peruvian  Government  is  giving  every  aid  and  encouragement 
to  the  e-stablishment  of  cotton  mills.  Turning  out  cotton  fabrics  right  on  the  ground 
will  be  a  great  advantage,  and  possibly  Peru  will  in  the  course  of  time  develoj)  as 
(ireat  Britain’s  rival  in  furnishing  cotton  go<Kls  to  I,atin  America. 


Espana  Moderna  in  a  recent  is.sue  gives  much  detailed  and  precise  information 
on  a  mo.st  remarkable  natural  phenomenon,  the  “rain  tree,”  or  “tamiaca.spi”  of  the 
Indians,  found  in  Peru. 

This  variety  of  the  arboreal  growths  is  credited  with  the  wonderful  property  of 
condensing  moisture  from  the  atmosphere  and  then  giving  the  water  out  in  miniature 
spring  showers,  some  times  so  heavy  that  shallow  puddles  are  formed  beneath  the 
outspread  branches.  Even  in  the  dry  season,  the  time  of  greatest  heat  and  scantiest 
water,  the  moisture  is  exuded  by  these  leafy  trees  until  the  abundant  foliage  scat¬ 
ters  rain  drops  over  the  ground  and  tiny  streams  trickle  down  the  trunk.  According 
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to  the  traveler  the  water  eomin<;  from  these  trees  spreads  over  the  >rrouiul  in  myriad 
streamlets,  filterin';  and  inakinf;  fertile  the  sterile  soil,  even  in  time  of  j;reatest  heat. 
They  thrive  in  any  soil,  are  hardy,  of  rapid  jrrowth,  and  adaptable  to  all  variations  of 
temperature. 

We  are  told  that  during  the  summer  season  each  tree  i)rtH  ipitates  !»  gallons  every 
24  hours,  this  giving  us  a  basis  for  irrigation  calculations. 

In  an  area  of  250  acres,  lO.tKK)  tr€*es  could  he  planted,  allowing  1  tree  to  every  one- 
fortieth  acre,  thus  giving  85,000  gallons  of  water  daily,  and  with  an  estimate  of  two- 
thirds  for  hiss  by  evaporation  and  filtering,  we  have  somewhat  le.ss  than  30, (KX)  gallons 
for  irrigation.  Thus  nature  nuK'ks  the  Roosevelt  Dam. 

In  the  interests  of  con.^ervation  we  started  an  investigation  which  began  in  the 
Columbus  Memorial  Library,  lead  through  the  Agricultural  Department,  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,  and  ended  in  the  (lerman  Legation,  Lima,  Peru. 

There  is  some  foundation  in  fact  for  the  stories  of  the  rain  tree  that  come  from  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  Latin  .\merica.  The  Pithemlohium  Saman,  the  scientific  name  of  the 
genisaro  or  guango,  found  in  ('entral  .Vmerica,  Brazil,  and  Mexico,  is  said  to  give  up 
its  moisture  to  the  sucking  of  tree-hoppers.  It  also  furnished  fodder  for  cattle  in  its 
]»ods. 

As  the  special  characteristics  of  the  tree  promised  .so  much,  we  secured  a  report 
(through  the  kindne.ss  of  Mr.  David  Fairchild,  ITiited  States  Department  of  Agri- 
<-ulture)  fntm  Dr.  .\.  Wehekhauer,  of  the  (lerman  la'gation,  Lima,  who  probably 
knows  more  about  the  flora  of  Peru  than  any  other  botanist.  He  writes  as  follows; 

With  Kreat  pleasure  I  eoiiimunieate  to  you  what  1  know  in  recard  to  the  I’eruvian  rain  tree,  or  tamiaea.spi. 

1  have  been  (juestioneJ  in  rettarU  to  this  matter  often  Itefore. 

The  earliest  information  I  found  in  a  journal  puldished  here  under  the  name  “El  I’eruano,"  and  which 
has  lont:  ceased  to  exist.  In  this  journal  and  actually  in  the  numlter  for  June !»,  1X77,  I  find  a  contrilmtion, 
which  the  consul  of  the  Republic  of  ('oloinl)ia,  who  was  stationed  in  the  I’eruvian  I’rovince  of  l.orelo 
(upper  .\mazon  River  territory),  communirated  to  the  I’eruvian  (Jovernment  at  Lima.  It  told  of  the 
wonderful  tamiacaspi,  or  rain  tree;  it  crew  in  woods  on  the  mountains  near  the  city  Moyotiamlia,  bei-ame 
I.i  meters  hifth  and  1  meter  in  thickness;  it  al>sorl>ed  the  atmaspheric  moisture  and  irave  it  oft  throuKli 
its  twigs  and  leaves  in  such  quantities  that  puddles  originated  on  the  ground  under  its  crown;  it  was 
excellently  suited  to  water  the  dry  regions  of  the  I’eruvian  coast.  The  I’eruvian  (Jovernment  requested 
the  Italian  liotanist,  R.mmondi,  who  had  traveled  through  the  whole  of  I’eru  during  a  long  series  of  years, 
and  finally  tieoame  a  I’eruvian  citizen,  to  express  his  views  on  the  comm unii-at ion  of  I  he  ('olomliian  consul . 
Raimosoi's  profes.sional  opinion  is  pulilished  likewise  in  El  I’eruano  of  June  9,  1S77.  Raimondi 
explained  first  of  all  that  in  his  long  journeys  he  had  never  met  with  the  tree  ami  made  approximately 
the  following  remarks:  .\n  absorption  of  water  through  the  leaves  can  only  happen  in  small  quantity  and 
only  then  when  there  is  a  dearth  of  water  in  the  soil:  an  excretion  of  water  through  the  leaves  is  only  po-ssilile 
in  the  case  of  greater  moisture  in  the  soil,  and  would  cease  in  countries  poor  in  water,  provided  that  the 
tree  can  flourish  there;  [lerhaps  a  formation  of  dew  is  involvetl,  which  can  naturally  only  take  place  in  a 
moist  atmosphere. 

I  myself  have  spent  perhaps  two  months  in  Moyoliamba.  I  have  not  found  the  tree  and  do  not  recollect 
to  have  heard  of  it  there.  Moyoliamlia  has  a  climate  rich  in  rain,  corresponding  to  its  position  at  the  east 
foot  of  the  .Andes.  The  vegetation  is  formed  part  of  tropical  woods,  part  of  low,  evergreen  thickets,  part 
of  grassy  steppes.  True  xerophyte  formation  is  entirely  lacking.  Acisirding  to  my  view  the  much-spoken 
of  peculiarity  of  the  tamiacaspi  can  be  nothing  else  than  a  strong  excretion  of  water  through  hydathodes, 
as  has  been  oliservetl  in  Fuchsia.  Tropaeolum,  .Alchemilla.  and  other  plants:  the  leaves  of  Colocasia  even 
throw  great  drops  of  water  to  some  distance.  .As  is  well  known,  the  new  researches  of  Haberlandt  and 
others  have  shown  that  the  excretion  of  water  through  hydathmles  is  much  more  copiousthan  was  formerly 
thought  and  that  it  serves  the  purpose  of  hindering  the  too  great  taking  up  of  water  from  the  ground 
and  too  small  transpiration,  so  that  the  intercellular  spaces  become  filled  with  water.  Especially  copious 
and  productive  is  the  excretion  of  water  in  the  trees  of  the  tropical  forests  of  the  rainy  regions.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  inconceivable  in  dry  climates,  because  here  the  chief  conditions,  namely,  moisture  of  the 
soil  and  of  the  air,  are  lacking.  From  a  plantation  of  this  “rain  tree’’  in  dry  lands  there  is  not  the  slightest 
gocxl  to  be  expected. 

In  conclusion  of  this  discussion  I  will  call  attention  to  a  statement  which  I  have  found  in  “  De  t'andolle’s 
I’rodromus,’’  a  work  which  every  great  botanic-al  museum  possesses.  In  “  De  Candolle’s  I’rodromus,’’ 
volume  2,  page  stands:  “Caesalpinia  pluviosa.— Brazil.  From  the  young  twigs,  according  to  the 
I  statement  of  Leander,  water  drops  comparable  to  a  rain  are  excreted.” 

Unfortunately,  from  the  above,  hopes  of  msiiij;  the  “rain  tree”  in  the  work  beiim 
clone  by  the  conservation  bureau  seem  groundless. 
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“Characteristics  and  Origin  of  the  Brown  Iron-Ores  of  Camaguey  and  Moa,  Cuba," 
l>y  WTi.laki)  I,.  CuMiN'os  aiul  Benjamin  L.  Mii.i.ek.  a  jiapor  from  the  Tran.-iactionn 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Minin';  Eiiftineers.  gives  an  extensive  description  of  the 
iron-ore  dejH)sits  in  Eastern  Cuba. 

This  paper  is  especially  important  in  view  of  the  large  mineral  deiiosits  recently 
located  in  Ciil)a.  and  the  predicted  scarcity  of  iron  ore  which  thieatens  to  curtail 
the  activities  of  the  steel  industry. 


“  The  Northwestern  Railway  of  Brazil’’  and  “  The  Railways  of  the  Rio  Orande  do 
Sul,”  are  two  articles  in  continuation  of  that  very  instructive  series  now  apjM'aring 
in  Cassier’s  Magazine  for  .Ajrril  and  May.  The  author.  Mr.  Lionel  Wiener,  shows 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  conditions. 


“  Porto  Velho  as  a  Port,”  is  an  editorial  appearing  in  The  Porto  Velho  Marconigrain, 
that  pioneer  sheet  published  by  the  .\mericans  engaged  in  constructing  the  Madeira- 
Mamore  Railroad,  in  whh'h  the  editor  looks  to  the  future  most  hopefully  and  pre¬ 
dicts  that  Porto  Velho  will  develop  into  a  iK)rt  of  much  imjiortance  with  the  opening 
up  of  the  rubber  country  of  the  upj)er  branches  of  the  Madeira  River.  The  article 
is  written  in  the  self-conlident  style  that  was  so  popular  during  the  lioom  days  of 
early  Western  towns,  and  comes  as  a  breath  of  .\merican  atmosphere  from  the  heart 
of  the  Brazilian  jungles. 


“  The  Gold  Mining  Future  of  Ecuador  ”  is  the  title  of  a  descriptive  article  appearing 
in  The  Mining  Journal  for  April  22. 


“Among  the  Titans  of  the  Patagonian  Pampas”  is  another  interest  compelling 
[laper  by  (’hari.es  Wellington  Furlong,  F.  R.  H.  S..  in  Harper’s  Monthly  Maga¬ 
zine  for  May.  in  which  the  author  takes  up  the  details  of  his  adventures  in  search 
of  the  Tehiielchen.  the  famous  Patagonian  giants. 

It  has  been  known  for  some  time  that  the  reiH)rts  as  to  the  great  stature  of  these 
inhabitants  of  Patagonia  liave  been  exaggerated,  and  careful  investigation  has  shown 
that,  while  they  are  a  large  race  physically,  exceedingly  well  developed  and  inu.scular. 
they  are  not  men  of  extraordinary  size.  Mr.  Furlong  confirms  these  conclusions,  but 
leaves  us  with  tlie  imjiression  that  the  Patagonians  are  hardly  a  jileasant  people  to 
live  among. 

Mr.  Furlong’s  trip  was  a  most  unusual  one.  he  neces.sarily  having  many  out  of  the 
ordinary  adventures. 


“Artesian  Waters  of  Argentina,”  a  .short  summary  of  a  report  received  fnun  Mr. 
Bailey  Willis,  who  is  making  a  geological  survey  of  .Argentina  at  the  reipiest  of 
the  (lovernment,  is  contained  in  The  Scottish  Geographical  Magazine  for  March. 


“  Land  Values  and  Speculation  in  the  Argentine  Republic,”  a  coinjirehensive article, 
appears  in  The  Economist  for  .April  29. 


The  leading  article  of  The  Times  South  .American  Supplement  of  Tuesday.  March 
28,  is  “Mexico  and  the  United  States.”  Special  articles  are:  “Mexico  and  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,”  “The  Ecuador-Peru  Boundary  Question”  (letter  from  Senor 
Avites),  “ Pery  and  Arbitration. ”  “An  Impression  of  Buenos  Aires,”  “Englishmen 
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in  South  America.  I. Cochkane,”  “Brazil  Trade  of  Santos,’’  “Venezuela  and 
Its  Future,  m,”  “  Bolivar  The  Washington  of  South  America.’’  “  Progress  of  South 
America,  in,  Pan-American  Railway  i with  map),’’  “Passenger  Services  to  South 
America.”  “A  Sugar  Tngenio,”’  and  “  Land  and  Water  South  of  South  America.” 


“Copper  Mining  in  Latin  America.”  by  A.  Fleck,  Ph.  1).,  in  ilie  April  29  issucof 
The  Minin"  Journal,  take.*!  up  the  mineral  p<>.s.>iil)ililie.«  of  Peru  and  Mexico. 


“Latin  American  Business  and  Advertising,”  l)y  Fkanklin  Johnston,  appearing: 
in  the  May  number  of  the  American  Exporter,  is  the  rej)ort  of  a  speech  the  editor  of 
that  first-class  trade  paper  delivered  at  a  “South  American”  dinner  of  the  Worcester 
Publicity  As.sociation. 

Mr.  JoHN.sToN  confes-ses  to  never  havinjr  sold  a  dollar’s  worth  of  goods  in  South 
America,  but  claims  a  first-hand  acquaintance  with  business  conditions  from  niimermis 
trips  made  throughout  the  austral  continent.  He  refers  to  the  .sin  of  generalization 
that  so  many  untechnical  '‘authorities”  commit  when  <'omnienting  on  foreign  trade. 
Succe.ssful  export  busine.ss  is  no  esoteric  art.  To  learn  it  the  Ix'ginner  need  spend  no 
long  novitiate  studying  trade  .secrets  and  systems. 

The  sT'eker  in  new  fields  of  sale  and  barter  will  (piickly  find  that  business  princii)les 
asheap])lies  them  at  home  are  ecpially  effective  in  Argentina  or  Afghanistan,  Unit<‘d 
.“states  or  Uruguay.  “  llusine.ss  is  busin<*.ss”  the  world  over. 

Mr.  JoiiN.sTON  n'cords  that  he  found,  on  his  last  trip  during  the  ])ast  year,  that  there 
was  much  le.ss  com]>laint  about  .\merican  neglect  of  export  orders,  bad  packing,  etc., 
and  the  general  impres.sion  was  that  the  i)re.spnt  efforts  of  the  American  manufac¬ 
turer  in  pursuit  of  trade  were  not  spa.smodic,  but  pennanent. 

The  different  methods  of  advertising  art*  di.scussed  in  the  article  and  the  busine.ss 
man  will  find  good  advertising  agencies  in  Mexico  City,  Habana,  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Montevideo,  and  Miienos  Aires.  In  fact  the  publicity  feature  of  business  apj)roxi- 
mates  the  development  achieved  in  the  United  States. 

Naturally,  Mr.  Joux.ston  considers  that  advertising  in  exj)ort  journals  has  certain 
advantageo\i.s  element.s— and  he  is  right. 


“United  States  and  South  American  Trade,”  and  “Central  American  Trade,”  are 
the  titles  of  two  editorials  appearing  in  the  April  bo  ami  29  issues  of  The  South  Ameri¬ 
can  .lournal.  This  authoritative  paper  in  dealing  with  these  two  (piestions  takes  uj) 
the  work  done  by  the  recent  Pan  American  ( 'ommercial  < 'onference  under  the  ausjuces 
of  the  Pan  American  I’nion,  and  the  very  extensive  quotations  made  show  in 
no  unmistakable  way  the  influence  of  this  ('onference  on  Sotith  American  trade. 
This  journal  quotes  from  the  sj)eeches  of  .Sefior  Felipe  Pardo,  the  Peruvian  Minister 
to  the  United  .States,  JoAtjuiN  R.Calvo,  the  Minister  from  Costa  Ri<-a,and  concludes 
with  a  warning  to  Great  liritain  to  look  to  her  laurels  in  the  South  American  trade, 
for  such  conferences  as  the  one  referred  to  are  bound  to  stimulate  American  comj)e- 
tition  in  her  chosen  field. 


“La  Conferencia  Comercial  Pan- Americana,”  an  article  in  the  Revista  Americana 
de  Farinacia  y  Medicina  for  February,  1911,  gives  a  very  extensive  review  of  the  work 
of  the  recent  Pan  American  Conference,  and  as  this  is  a  trade  jiajier  whii'h  has  long 
been  in  close  fotich  with  Latin  American  trade,  an  apjireciation  of  the  efforts  of  the 
Director  General  and  his  as.s<Kdate8  as  shown  by  this  article  is  extremely  gratifying. 

In  fact,  universally  commendatory  notices  that  have  ajipeared  in  regard  to  the 
Conference  in  practically  all  of  the  trade  pajiers  is  the  best  test  of  the  success  of  the 
<  'onference. 
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The  Bankers’  Maurazine  for  May  contains  an  appreciative  ])ara;'rai)h  of  the  work  of 
the  Pan  American  Commercial  Conference  ami  the  annonncement  that  former  Min¬ 
ister  Ckekl  has  become  Mana>;in<;  Hirector  of  the  Banco  Central  Mexicano. 


“El  Primer  Congreso  Comercial  Pan-Americano,’’  iti  La  Propiedad,  of  Buetios  Aires, 
by  Senor  Jokqe  P.  Santamai{1NA,  the  distinguished  Argetitine  engineer,  who  t(H)k 
such  ati  active  part  in  the  proceedings  and  deliberations  of  the  Pan  American  Com¬ 
mercial  (’onference  held  in  Washington  last  February,  describes  his  impressions  of 
the  Conference. 

The  article  gives  a  short,  account  of  some  of  the  j)rincij)al  features  of  the  Conference, 
couched  in  the  clear  and  concise  language  for  which  the  author  is  noted,  and  is  one 
of  the  best  summaries  that  has  come  to  the  notice  of  the  Pan  American  Union  on  the 
Commercial  ('onference.  The  many  friends  of  Seiior  Saxtamakixa  will  be  glad  to 
r(*ad  this  article  from  the  pen  of  one  who  is  .so  thoroughly  informed  oti  the  commercial 
affairs  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  particularly  on  the  jtresent  and  future  possi¬ 
bilities  of  the  commercial  relations  between  the  United  States  and  the  Argentine 
Kepublic.  No  one  is  hettt'r  (pialified  to  write  ahotit  matters  of  this  kind  than  the 
gentleman  referred  to,  and  no  one  better  able  to  express  his  views  ujton  them  in  a 
more  ititelligent  and  lucid  manner  than  is  Senor  Johoe  P.  SAXTAMAittsA. 


"A  Pan  American  Ornament  Cult”  is  a  paper  appearing  iti  Arts  and  Decoration 
for  May,  givitig  a  description  of  the  attempt  to  ititroduce  prehistoric  American  motifs 
iti  personal  and  architectural  ortiametit — a  new  idea,  writteti  uj)  by  Fkoxa  W.AtT 
CoLltURX. 


"The  Promotion  of  Trade  with  South  America,”  by  Prof.  DAVit)  Kixi.ey,  iti  The 
American  liconomic  Review  for  March,  is  an  extended  review  of  the  best  methods  of 
iticreasing  the  trade  of  the  United  States  with  tlii'  Latin  American  Republics. 


In  pursuance  of  its  South  American  jiropaganda,  begun  six  years  ago,  Le  Figaro, 
of  Paris,  publi.shed  oti  April  4  ati  illustrated  supplement  oti  the  Argentine  Republic, 
dealing  with  the  followitig  ((uestions:  The  Argentine  Democracy,  The  City  of  Buenos 
Aires,  Mr.  Piekue  Baudix’s  Impre.ssions  of  Argentina.  Immigration,  Stock  Raisitig 
atid  t'atlle  Trade,  Argentine  Fitiances,  (.’ontnierce.  Railroads,  Banks. 

Le  Figaro  will  soon  isstie  another  supplement  oti  Uruguay,  giving  the  latest  financial, 
ecotiomic,  commercial,  and  educational  iiiformatioti,  which  will  show  that  Uruguay 
is  one  of  the  foremost  of  the  Latiti  American  countries  of  the  New  World. 
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Title. 


Dale  of 
re|)ort . 


,\R<iE.NTINA. 

l.aw  of  eopyrittfil;  Decrfe  of  regulations . 

Argentine  industrial  lensus  :  Transmitting  liulletin  No.  i;i,  tien- 
eral  Summary  (continuing  No.  435  of  Jan.  3,  1911). 

Soap  factories  in  .Argentina . 

Movement  of  vesstds  —  jHjrt  of  lluenos  .\in“s.  1910.  transmitting 
statistics  of. 

The  English  Standard  Dinslory:  Transmitting  copy  for  1911 
(continuing  Mr,  llarlleman's  No.  191,  of  Jan.  7.  191(1). 

I'nuismits  plan  to  accompany  .Annual  He|)ori  llureau  of  .Alines, 
vol.  4,  Xo.  3(.Mr.  Hartlemaii's  X’o.  .3;t4.  .Aug.  I.A.  1910. continued). 
Foreign  (.'ommerce  of  .Argentina  for  1910:  Transmitting  statistics 
of. 

Trade  notes :  Det  ree  i.s.sued  by  Minister  of  Finame  under  which 
ve.ssels  bringing  immigrants  to  Bahia  lilanra  ami  subs<'(|Uently 
calling  at  lluenos  .Aims  will  !*■  e.xempt  from  harltor  and  wharf- 
ing  dues  at  the  latter  port.  Industrial  exhibition  clo.sed  last 
week.  Only  exiwsition  in  commemoration  of  centennial  to 
iiay  its  own  expenses.  .Argentine  Minister  of  Foreign  .Affairs 
tiius  is.sued  decree  directing  consular  ollic<‘rs  to  give  lectures  in 
n-speclive  districts.  Shoi'  company  of  I'niled  Slates  has 
o[)ened  .Ameridin  shoe  store  in  lluenos  .Ain's.  l>os.se.s  from  fin- 
in  lluenos  .Alms.  I’opulallon  of  lluenos  .Aims  in  1910. 1.314,103, 
as  compan-d  with  1 .242.27s  in  190<*.  N'umljer  of  pa.s.sc‘ngers  car- 
rie<l  on  tramways  in  lluenos  Alms.  Sales  of  n-al  e.stale.  boss 
of  sheep  in  1‘rovince  of  lluenos  .Aims.  I’lans  for  new  fn-ering 
plant  at  the  port  of  l.a  I’lala. 

liulletin  of  the  “  Defensa  .Agricola.”  Iransmilting  for  the  months 
of  Novemlier  and  Ded-mlier.  1910  (Mr,  llartleman's  .N'o,  449. 
Jan.  30.  1911.  continued). 

l.aw  for  the  ap|K>intmenl  of  commis,sion  for  the  establishment  of 
telephone  system. 

Trade  notes:  Arrivals  from  foreign  countries  in  lluenos  .Aim's. 
I’opulation  of  city  of  Ke.sario.  199.(417:  f.a  I’lala,  97.950.  Im- 
IKtrts  of  coal.  (  ommfssion  of  g(‘ologisls  from  I'nited  Slates  to 
study  (|uesl  ion  of  artesian-water  supply.  First  sect  ion  of  port 
consiructed  by  Kosario-llelgrano  Railroad  Co.  at  I’uerlo  -Mili- 
tar  to  Ix'  oiK'ned  Mar.  20.  Orx'iiing  of  railway  from  .Mazan  to 
Tinogasla  has  Ixs-n  aulhorizeo.  Efforts  of  llureau  of  Immigra¬ 
tion  to  divert  some  of  the  cuirent  immigration  to  llahia  lllanea 
not  encouraging. 

nn.c/it.. 

nsulT.cient  postage  on  mail  to  l.atin- .American  countries . 


Musical  instruments . 

Canned  goods  in  Brazil . 

New  German  South  .American  cable . 

Iron  and  steel  industry  for  Brazil,  concession  and  lionnties  for 
domestic  industry. 

Fireworks . 

Wheat  (lour  in  Brazil . 

Comparative  statement  of  c'liorts  from  the  Bahia  consular  dis¬ 
trict  to  the  United  .states  during  the  calendar  vears  19(KI  and 
1910. 

CHILE. 

Construction  of  dry  dock  at  Talcahuano . 

Market  for  shoes . .* . 

.Annualnationai  trade  reiiori . 

Trade  and  industrial  notes:  During  191(1, 3!»,7ns  parcel  ((osl  (la'  k- 
ages  were  received  in  Chile.  There  were  :1(I3  tons  more  of  co]i- 
per  exported  during  January,  1911,  than  in  January,  19l((. 
Chilean  Government  appropriated  ^42.()(K)(  United  Slates  gold) 
to  cover  exjienses  of  immigration  for  1911.  Fvpor'alion  of 
nitrate  for  first  45  days  of  1911.  On  Dec.  31, 1910,  there  were  in 
circulation  in  Chile  149,351, ('i.'’..^  pesos. 


1911. 

Feb.  9  R.  M.  Ilartleman.  Consul 


Feb. 

12 

General,  Buenos  .Aim's. 
Do. 

.  .do. 

Do. 

Feb. 

’i(V 

Do. 

..do. 

Do. 

Feb. 

17 

Do. 

Feb. 

25  ' 

Do. 

.  .do. 

Do. 

F('b.  27 

Do. 

Mar.  2 

R.  W. 

Bliss,  Chargf  d'.AI- 

faircs. 

Buenos  .Aires. 

.Alar.  7 

R.  M. 

Bartlenian,  Consul 

General,  Buenos  .Aim's. 

mo. 

Sei)l ,  9 

1’.  .M.  Grillith,  Consul,  I’er- 
nambuco. 

m\. 

Jan.  a 

.1,  White,  Consul,  Santos. 

Feb.  11 

F.  M.  Grifl(th,  Consul,  I’er- 
nambuco. 

Feb.  21 

Do. 

Mar.  3 

J.  J.  Slechta,  A'ice  Consul  in 
charge,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Mar.  5 

J.  AA  hite,  Consul,  Santos. 

.Mar.  (■' 

S.  P.  AA  amer,  Consul,  Bahia. 

Mar.  Ik 

Do. 

Feb.  20 

11.  P.  Fletcher,  Minister, 

Santiago. 

Feb.  22 

,A.  .A.  v,  In.slow,  Consul,  A’al- 

paraiso. 

Feb.  25 

Do. 

Mar.  2  , 

Do. 

TllK  I’UKSIDKNTIAL  TALAC'E,  (JUATKMALA, 


Elaborate  (loral  and  cb'ctrical  decorations  at  the  inan(;nration  of  President  Estrada  t'al>rera,  March 

15,  Ittll. 

ECfADOR.  I 

Vegetable  ivorv .  Mar.  5  H.  K.  Dietrich,  t'onsul, 

Cuayaquil. 

■tnimal  bones  and  ollal  for  fertiliters .  .Mar.  t;  Do. 

Cutting  of  mahogany  trees .  .Mar.  22  Do. 

( trigin  of  Hour  imports .  .Mar.  '23  Do. 


Geo.  \.  Duckiin,  jr.,  Consul 
(Jeneral.  Guatemala  City. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Children  s  shoes . 

.Most  promising  goods  to  import  into  Guatemala 

Agricultural  implements . 

Jewelry . 


Feb.  4  T.  llaelierle.  Consul, 

'I'egueigalpa. 

Feb.  24  Do. 

Mar.  2S  Do. 

.do .  I>o. 


Declared  exports  to  the  Cnited  .State! 

Small  :t-wheeled  motor  ears . 

Animal  liones  and  fish  otfal.  dried. . 
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Title. 

Date  of 
report . 

1 

.Author.  ^ 

CHILE  -continued. 

1911. 

Theater  and  school  furniture . 

.  Mar.  7 

.A.  .A.  AVinslow,  Consul,  A'al- 

paraiso. 

Law  removing  dutv  on  chloride  of  platinum . 

. do . 

Do. 

Special  tariff  report . 

Chilean  development . 

. do . 

Do. 

. do . 

Do. 

Tungsten  deposits . 

.  Mar.  13 

K.  Hanna,  Consul,  Iquique. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBUC. 

Lands,  cattle,  and  use  of  automobiles . 

.  Mar.  27 

P.  E.  Holland,  Consul,  Pu- 

erto  Plata. 

Breakfast  foods . 

.  Mar.  30 

Do. 
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HONDURAS  -COIltinill‘<i. 

1911. 

The  use  of  iili-ohol  in  I’lierto  Cortes  ponsiilar  district .  Mar.  IK)  J.  11.  Watts,  Vice  Consul. 

I’uerto  Cortes. 

Itate  of  exchance .  Apr.  1  Do. 


Typewriters .  .Mar.  14  S.  E.  Magill.  Consul,  Guada¬ 

lajara. 

Wood  alcohol .  .Mar.  17  Do. 

Cans  for  packing . do .  Geo.  A.  Wiswall,  Consu 

t'ananea. 


STREET  IX  KKOXT  OF  PRESIDENTIAL  PALACE,  GUATEMALA. 
Festoons  and  arches  leading  up  to  the  Presidential  Palace  during  inauguration  festivities. 


Industrial  and  agricultural  products  of  Taha-sco .  .Mar.  is  A.  J.  Lespinasse,  Consul 

Frontera. 

Drugs  and  patent  medicines . do .  Do. 

Terra-cottit  statues,  sun  dials,  urns,  etc.,  for  gardens . do .  Do. 

Wood  alcohol . do .  .Vlexandcr  V'.  Dye,  Con.sul, 

Nogales. 

.Motors  and  motor  boats  at  Vera  Cruz .  Mar.  22  Wm.  W.  Canada,  Consul. 

Vera  Cruz. 

Turpentine  and  rosin .  .Mar.  23  Do. 

.American  investments  in  Sinaloa .  .Mar.  24  W.  FL  .Mger,  Consul,  Mazat- 

lan. 

Imports  into  the  Ciudad  I’orfirio  Diaz,  Me.xico,  consular  district,  |... do .  L.  T.  Ellsworth,  Consul, 

from  all  countries  during  year  ended  Dec.  31,  1910.  Ciudad  I’orfirio  Diaz. 

Imports  into  the  Ciudad  Porfirio  Diaz.  Mexico,  consular  district,  ...do .  Do. 

from  the  United  States  of  .America  for  the  year  ended  Dec.  31, 

1910. 

Wood  alcohol . do .  G.  1$.  Schmucker,  Con.sul. 

Ensenada. 

Glass  and  plate-glass  trade  -duty .  .Mar.  25  .Arnold  Shankliu,  Consul 

General,  Mexico  City. 

I’ort  Lottos  Railway— change  in  concession .  Mar.  28  .A.  V.  Dye,  Consul,  Nogales. 

Com  market  in  San  Luis  Polosi . do .  W.  L.  Bonney,  Consul,  San 

Luis  Potosi. 
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Reports  received  up  to  May  1,  1911 — Continued. 


Title. 


M  ESico — cont  Inued . 

Paoldng  for  export,  No.  II . 

Wood  alcohol . 

Corsets . 

Do . 

Trade  opportunities . 

Commerce  and  Industries . 

Brick-making  machinery . 

Oil  Industry  of  Gulf  Coast  section — development. 

Data  regarding  town  of  Topolobampo . 

Exporting  cattle . 

Aguacatcs . 

Wood  alcohol  in  San  Luis  Potosl . 

Aguacate  seed . 

NICARAGUA. 

Wood  alcoliol . 


■ANAMA. 

Wood  alcohol . 

Value  of  imports  into  Colon . 

PARAOUAV. 

Market  for  typewriters . 

How  to  enter  market  with  .\merican  goods . 

PERU. 

A  new  Peruvian  steamship . 

URUGUAY. 

Reduction  of  certain  telegraph  rates  in  Uruguay . 

Omametal  hardware . 

Movement  of  vessels  in  Port  of  Montevideo,  during  the  year  1910. 

Reduction  of  cable  rates  in  Uruguay . 

Prices  of  beer  in  Uruguay . 


VENEZUELA. 

Direction  of  customhouses— Caracas . 

Conditions  at  Ciudad  Bolivar  and  in  Venezuelan  Guiana. 

Report  on  sugar  refinery  for  V^enezuela . 

Arms  and  ammunition . 

Imitation  American  prints  in  Spanish  America . 

Increase  of  exports  from  and  imports  into  Venezuela . 

Market  for  wire  rope . 

Wood  alcohol . 


Date  of 
report. 

Author. 

1911. 

Mar. 

28 

S.  E.  Magill,  Consul,  Guada¬ 
lajara. 

...do. 

L.  Hostetter,  Consul,  Her- 
inosillo. 

Mar. 

29 

A.  B.  Garrett,  Consul,  Nuevo 
Laredo. 

...do. 

S.  E.  Magill,  Consul,  Guada¬ 
lajara. 

Mar. 

30 

Arnold  Shanklin,  Consul 
General,  Mexico  City. 

...do. 

A.  B.  Garrett,  Consul,  Nuevo 
Laredo. 

Mar. 

31 

M.  S.  MacCarthy,  Consular 
.\gent,  Alamoz. 

...do. 

C.  .\.  Miller,  Consul,  Tam- 

Apr. 

2 

\\ .  E.  Alger,  Consul,  Mazat- 
lan. 

Apr. 

5 

J.  li.  Johnson,  Consul,  Mata- 
moros. 

Apr. 

7 

A.  V.  Dye,  Consul,  Nogales. 

Apr. 

8 

Vf.  L.  Bonney,  San  Luis 
Potosl. 

.\pr. 

13 

P.  C.  Hanna,  Consul  Gen¬ 
eral,  Monterey. 

Mar. 

25 

S.  T.  Lee,  vice  consul.  Blue- 
fields. 

...do 

J.  C.  Kellogg,  consul.  Colon. 

Mar. 

28 

Do. 

Feb. 

17 

C.  Ferris,  consul,  .\suncion. 

...do 

Do. 

Mar. 

9 

W.  H.  Robertson,  consul 
general,  Callao. 

Mar. 

1 

F.  Landon  Goding,  vice 
consul,  Montevideo. 

Mar. 

6 

Do. 

Mar. 

7 

Do. 

Mar. 

8 

Do. 

...do 

F.  Goding,  consul,  Monte¬ 
video. 

Feb. 

6 

Herbert  R.  Wright,  consul, 
Puerto  Cabello. 

Mar. 

20 

I.  A.  Manning,  consul.  La 
Guaira. 

Mar. 

23 

H.  R.  Wright,  consul, 

Puerto  Cabello. 

Mar. 

28 

I.  A.  Manning,  consul.  La 
Guaira. 

Mar. 

29 

Do. 

Apr. 

3 

Do. 

...do. 

Do. 

...do 

Do. 

! 

i 
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satSfcii 

CUSTOMS  REVENUES  IN  1910. 

Tlie  total  receipts  of  the  Argentine  Government  for  customs  duties 
in  1910  amounted  to  $82,902,746  Argentine  gold,"  or  an  increase  of 
$10,167,268,  over  the  corresponding  customs  revenues  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year. 

These  were  received  from  the  following  sources: 

Specific  and  ad  valorem  import  duties . $72, 031, 436 

Collections  from  surcharges .  4, 002, 21 1 

Export  duties .  3,  902 

Miscellaneous  customs  revenues .  6, 865, 197 

Foodstuffs,  tobacco,  and  beverages  contributed  the  largest  portion 
of  the  customs  revenues,  while  the  duty  on  the  sugar  im])ortation 
was  i)erhaps  the  largest  single  item  of  revenue.  During  1910  refined 
sugar  paid  duties  amounting  to  $1,677,334,  while  raw  sugar  paid 
$1,574,865. 

TOBACCO,  SUGAR,  AND  WINE  PRODUCTION  OF  SALTA  IN  1910. 

There  were  1,032  jilantations  devoted  to  tobacco  culture  in  the 
Province  of  Salta,  Argentine  Republic,  in  1910,  representing  a  culti¬ 
vated  area  of  2,431  hectares,*  and  a  total  of  50,000,000  plants.  The 
tobacco  croj)  during  the  3'ear  referred  to  amounted  to  2,300,000 
kilos  *  of  leaf  tobacco.  Of  this  amount  2,100,000  kilos  were  exported, 
60,000  kilos  utilized  in  the  tobacco  factories  of  the  Province,  and 
a  surplus  left  amounting  to  140,000  kilos. 

The  production  of  sugar  in  the  Province  of  Salta  in  1910  was 
1,140,300  kilos,  and  the  production  of  wine  3,500,000  liters.* 

BUDGET  OF  PROVINCE  OF  BUENOS  AIRES  FOR  1911. 

The  budget  for  the  Province  of  Buenos  Aires  for  1911  shows  that 
the  bond  issue  covering  the  internal  and  foreign  indebtedness  of  that 
Province  amounts  to  $406,627,818.17  national  currency.  f)f  this 
sum  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $56,876,951.47  have  been  redeemed, 
leaving  $349,750,866.70  national  currency  still  in  circulation.  The 
j)resent  unpaid  debt  of  the  Province  requires  an  annual  interest 
service  of  $16,974,068  national  currency. 


“  All  values  here  expressed  in  the  Argentine  gold  peso,  equivalent  to  $0,965  United 
States  gold. 

f>  Hectare  equivalent  to  2.471  acres;  kilo,  2.204  pounds;  liter,  1.056  quarts. 
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PAPER  MONEY  IN  CIRCULATION. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  j)aper  money  in  circulation 
in  the  Argentine  Kepuhlic  from  1901  to  1910,  inclusive: 


Copula¬ 

tion. 

Pesos. 

national 

currency. 

Popula¬ 

tion. 

Pesos, 

national 

currency. 

1901 . 

4.1140,939 

4.773.508 

4.910,849 

5.058.792 

5.214.974 

290.737.%! 
290.044.758 
292.(0,5,235 
407, 033, 782 
4%.  750,052 

518, 108, 104 
532, 158,205 
571,235,740 
(i74,321,934 
704.044,771 

mn . 

1907 .  5^540,100 

I9(« . . 

ISKM . 

1905 . 

1908  .  5.712,908 

1909  .  5,884,295 

1910  .  0.000,825 

BANKS  OF  BUENOS  AIRES  AT  CLOSE  OF  1910. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1910,  the  statements  issued  by  the  banks  in 
the  C'ity  of  Buenos  Aires  indicates  a  healthy  condition  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  financial  affairs,  and  showed  the  following  distribution  of  its 
resources: 


.\rgentine 

(gold). 

.\rgentine 

(curreney).o 

Deposits . 

Discounts  and  advances . 

Cash  on  hand . 

132.043,225 

33,928,240 

00,711,303 

11,263,425,040 

1,250,922,007 

323,152,328 

a  Paper  pesos  equivalent  to  S0.4246  United  States  gold. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  RESERVOIRS  IN  THE  PROVINCE  OF  JUJUY. 

A  recent  governmental  decree  a])proves  the  plans  submitted  for  the 
construction  of  the  dams  or  reservoirs  known  as  “Las  Maderas”  and 
“La  C'ienaga  ”  in  the  Province  of  Jujuy,  Argentine  Republic,  at  an  esti¬ 
mated  cost  of  S7,998,()0()  national  currency.  “La  Cienaga”  reservoir 
will  be  constructed  by  the  Government,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Irrigation  Board,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $1,44.5,000  national  currency. 

DRILLING  MACHINERY  FOR  COMODORO  RIVADAVIA  OIL  FIELDS. 

The  Petroleum  Co.,  of  Comodoro  Rivadavia,  has  received  a  com¬ 
plete  modern  outfit  of  drilling  and  ])umping  machinery,  said  to  be 
the  most  powerful  of  its  kind  ever  brought  into  the  Argentine  Repub¬ 
lic.  The  towers,  which  were  specially  designed  for  the  Comodoro 
Rivadavia  oil  fields,  are  of  steel,  72  feet  high,  coupled  to  standard 
California  oil  rig  drilling  machines  and  capable  of  driving  a  14-inch 
pipe  to  a  depth  of  3,500  feet. 

CORRIENTES,  DODERO  AND  GENERAL  PAZ  RAILWAY. 

The  railw’ay  recently  constructed  from  Corrientes  to  Dodero  and 
General  Paz  has  been  opened  to  traffic,  thereby  affording  direct  freight 
and  passenger  service  between  Buenos  Aires  to  General  Paz. 


r 


INCORPORATION  OF  CITIES. 

An  executive  decree  provides  tliat  to  be  incorporated  a  city,  a 
town,  or  village  in  Bolivia  must  have  a  j)opulation  of  at  least  ]0,()()0 
inhabitants,  and  contain  primary  schools  with  no  less  than  500 
pupils  in  attendance.  The  decree  does  not  affect  cities  and  towns 
incorporated  previous  to  this  order,  hut  confers  the  rank  of  cities  on 
all  the  cajjitals  of  the  Dej)artments. 

STATISTICAL  DATA. 


In  1910  the  Republic  of  Bolivia  imj)orted  merchandise  to  the 
amount  of  113,323,552  kilos,  and  collected  fluties  on  the  same  aggre¬ 
gating  5,491,014  bolivianos. “  Compared  with  the  95,417,742  kilos 
of  merchandise  imjmrted  in  1909,  on  which  duties  were  collected  to 
the  amount  of  4,714,929.33  bolivianos,  the  year  1910  represents  an 
increase  in  weight  and  receij)ts  from  duties,  respectively,  of  17,905,810 
kilos  and  770,685.10  bolivianos. 

The  exports  in  1910  consisted  of  58,033,530  kilos  of  j)roducts,  as 
compared  with  43,673,012  kilos  in  1909,  or  an  increase  of  959,918  kilos. 
The  duties  collected  from  exports  in  1910  aggregated  3,433,990.03 
bolivianos,  as  against  2,019,611.79  bolivianos  in  1909,  also  showing 
an  increase  of  duties  over  the  latter  year  of  814,387.84  bolivianos. 

The  receipts  from  export  and  imj)ort  duties  in  1910  were  estimated 
in  the  budget  at  9,079,100  bolivianos,  while  the  actual  receipts  for 
the  year,  not  including  those  from  the  Ahuna  customhouse,  were 
8,082,085.32. 


EXPORTS  FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO  TO  BOLIVIA,  FIRST  QUARTER  1911. 


Through  the  courtesy  of  Seuor  Don  Ignacio  Calderon,  Bolivian 
Minister  at  Washington,  the  Bulletin  has  been  furnished  with 
figures  showing  the  exjiorts  from  San  Francisco,  California,  to  the 
Republic  of  Bolivia  during  the  first  three  months  of  1911.  These 
amounted  to  $247,062.40,  and  consisted  of  the  following  articles: 


Flour . 

Lumber . 

Powder . 

Gasoline . 

Miscellaneous. 


$226, 028.  20 
8, 660.  39 
4, 000.  00 
1, 150. 00 
7, 223.  87 


Total 


247, 062.  46 


oThe  boliviano  is  estimated  at  about  $0.40  United  States  gold. 
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INTERNAL  DEBT  IN  1910. 

The  internal  debt  of  Bolivia  on  January  31,  1910,  according  to 
statistics  published  by  the  Department  of  Finance  of  the  Bolivian 
Cloverninent,  amounted  to  5,828,070.79  bolivianos.  The  bonds  issued 
by  the  Republic  up  to  December  31,  1910,  aggregated  4,178,966.02 
bolivianos,  of  which  amount  1,649,104.77  bolivianos  remained 
unpaid. 

SALE  OF  COINED  SILVER  AND  IMPORTATION  OF  GOLD  COIN. 

On  September  28,  1910,  a  contract  was  made  by  the  Government 
of  Bolivia  with  the  six  principal  banks  of  the  Republic  to  collect  the 
silver  coin  in  circulation  of  the  mintage  of  23.9  grams  fine.  The  total 
amount  of  this  currency  collected  by  the  banks  aggregated  1,444,- 
31{).30  bolivanos  ($577,727.72).  All  of  this  will  be  shipped  to 
Europe  and  sold,  and  the  proceeds  therefrom  invested  in  gold,  which 
will  be  brought  to  Bolivia  for  circulation. 

NORMAL  AGRICULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

The  Normal  Agricultural  and  Industrial  School  of  the  Republic  of 
Bolivia  is  soon  to  be  installed  in  the  neighborhood  of  Sopocachi.  A 
coui-se  of  study  covering  a  peiiod  of  two  years  has  been  arranged, 
and  graduates  will  receive  the  title  of  traveling  agricultural  instruc- 
toi’s.  The  Government  intends  to  assign  the  graduates  of  this 
school  to  duty  on  the  high  table-lands  in  the  interior  of  the  country. 

DISCOVERY  OF  COAL  DEPOSITS. 

An  extensive  deposit  of  coal  has  been  discovered  on  the  Quilcoma 
plantation  in  Bolivia,  near  the  Ayoayo  Railway.  Examination  of 
the  deposit  and  analyses  of  its  coal  are  reported  to  have  given  excel¬ 
lent  results.  It  is  now  proposed  to  organize  a  company  for  the 
development  of  these  fields. 

QUILLACOLLO  TO  CLIZA  ELECTRIC  RAILWAY. 

The  Quillacollo  to  the  Valley  of  Cliza  electric  railway,  with  ter¬ 
minal  stations  at  Vinto  and  Arani,  has  a  total  length  of  90  kilo¬ 
meters.  The  construction  of  the  first  section  of  this  important 
electric  line  has  been  completed  and  work  on  the  second  section, 
which  will  extend  to  the  fertile  and  beautiful  Cliza  Valley,  will  soon 
be  begun.  The  survey  of  this  railway  extends  in  an  easterly  direc¬ 
tion  to  Las  Cuadras,  and  from  there  runs  southward  to  the  Cliza 
Valley,  crossing  the  public  highway  at  Angostura.  The  completion 
of  this  much  needed  electric  railway  will  greatly  accelerate  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  rich  country  through  which  it  passes  and  will  exert  a 
beneficial  influence  on  the  agricultural  and  mining  industries  of  the 
neighboring  regions. 


NEW  FEDERAL  LOAN. 

The  Federal  Govemment  entered  into  a  contract  with  Messrs. 
Rothschild  &  Sons,  of  London,  on  April  3  last,  for  a  loan  of 
£4,500,000.  The  bonds  will  be  issued  at  92,  with  annual  interest  at 
4  per  cent,  payable  semiannually.  The  loan  is  to  be  applied  to  the 
port  works  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  This  is  the  third  loan  the  Brazilian 
Government  has  contracted  for  this  purpose,  the  first  beings  in  1903, 
for  £5,500,000,  at  90,  interest  5  per  cent;  and  the  second  in  1905, 
for  £3,000,000,  at  97,  and  interest  5  per  cent.  The  terms  of  the 
present  loan  are  the  most  favorable  of  any  which  the  Govemment 
has  yet  obtained. 

NEW  BOND  ISSUE  AUTHORIZED. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  issued  a  decree  on  March  29,  1911, 
authorizin"  the  Finance  Minister  of  Brazil  to  issue  bonds  to  the 
amount  of  30,000,000  milreis.  The  ])roceeds  of  this  issue  will  pro¬ 
vide  funds  for  the  payments  due  to  the  contractors  of  the  Madeira- 
Mamore  Railway,  the  Sao  Luiz-Caxias  Railway,  the  extensions  of 
the  Sobral  and  Rio  Grande  do  Xorte  Central  lines,  and  various  other 
connecting  lines  under  construction  in  the  States.  The  bonds  will 
be  of  the  par  value  of  1,000  milreis  and  will  bear  5  per  cent  interest, 
payable  semiannually.  Amortization  will  be  at  the  rate  of  one-half 
per  cent  per  annum. 

FOURTH  BRAZILIAN  ESPERANTO  CONGRESS. 

The  Fourth  Esperanto  Congresso  of  Brazil  was  held  at  Juiz  de 
Fora  from  April  21  to  23  last.  It  is  reported  to  have  been  the  most 
successful  congress  thus  far  held. 

VISIT  OF  AGRICULTURAL  COMMISSIONER  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Dr.  Gastao  Xetto  nos  Reys,  an  ofiicial  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  of  Brazil,  has  been  commissioned  by  that  dejuirtment 
to  make  a  visit,  during  the  coming  summer,  to  the  United  States, 
Central  America,  Mexico,  and  the  Republics  of  the  west  coast  of 
South  America,  with  the  object  of  interesting  capitalists  in  these 
countries  in  the  commercial  and  industrial  possibilities  of  Brazil. 

PLAN  FOR  THE  VALORIZATION  OF  SUGAR. 

A  meeting  of  sugar-cane  growers  and  sugar  manufacturers  of 
Brazil  was  held  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  on  April  4  last,  to  consider  means 
for  maintaining  a  steady  level  in  the  price  of  this  product.  At  this 
meeting  it  was  decided  to  recommend  the  levying  of  a  special  export 
duty  of  55  reis  per  kilo,  the  revenue  from  which  should  be  employed 
in  purchasing  the  surplus  production,  so  as  to  prevent  an  undue 
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depression  in  prices.  The  sugar  crop  of  Brazil  averages  4,500,000 
bags  of  60  kilos  each,  of  which  about  3,000,000  bags  are  consumed  in 
the  country,  leaving  1,500,000  bags  for  export. 

PROPOSED  NAVIGATION  SERVICE  FOR  BRAZIL. 

It  is  hoped  that  before  long  announcement  will  be  made  of  the 
successful  bidder  for  the  establishment  of  a  navigation  service  on  the 
rivers  of  the  States  of  Para,  Amazonas,  and  the  Acre  Territorj*.  The 
time  limit  for  the  presentation  of  bids  fixed  by  the  Minister  of  Public 
Works  expired  April  20,  1911.  Estimates  were  requested  covering 
the  establishment  of  nine  distinct  services  between  the  States  named. 
The  successful  concessionaire  will  receive  an  annual  subsidy  of 
437,121,700  milreis,  payable  monthly. 

NEW  TRANSATLANTIC  CABLE  SERVICE. 

The  work  of  laying  the  German  cable  between  Recife,  Brazil,  and 
Moravia,  Liberia,  via  Teneriffe,  was  begun  on  March  8  last,  and  the 
line  was  formally  inaugurated  in  April.  On  this  occasion  telegrams 
of  felicitation  were  exchanged  between  President  Hermes  da  Fon¬ 
seca  and  Emperor  William. 

The  company  promises  to  make  a  reduction  on  the  regular  rates  of 
75  centimes  per  word,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  competing  lines 
will  make  similar  reductions.  This  should  lower  the  rate  at  which 
cable  dispatches  can  be  sent  to  Germany,  Belgium,  France,  and  Eng¬ 
land,  to  2,530  reis  per  word,  2,730  reis  per  word  to  Italy,  and  2,820 
reis  to  other  countries  of  Europe  and  the  United  States. 

REPORT  OF  SAO  PAULO  TRAMWAY,  LIGHT  AND  POWER  CO. 

FOR  1910. 

The  report  of  the  Sao  Paulo  Tramway,  Light  and  Power  Co.  (Ltd.), 
for  1910,  shows  gross  earnings  totaling  $2,249,292,  and  operating 
ex])enses  $962,337,  leaving  net  earnings  $1,986,955.  Quarterly 
dividends  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent  per  annum  have  been  declared. 

REPORT  OF  SAO  PAULO  RAILWAY  CO. 

The  report  of  the  Sao  Paulo  Railway  Co.  for  the  half-year  ending 
December  31,  1910,  fixes  the  receipts  at  £1,218,357,  and  operating 
ex])enses  at  £611,060,  leaving  a  net  revenue  of  £607,297,  as  against 
£743,077  in  1909.  The  directors  declared  a  dividend  of  24  per  cent 
on  the  preferred  stock  (at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  per  annum)  and 
on  the  common  stock  a  dividend  of  5  per  cent  (at  the  rate  of  10  per 
cent  pel  annum),  together  with  a  bonus  of  1  per  cent.  During  the 
last  ten  years  the  dividend  of  this  company  has  never  been  less  than 
12  per  cent  per  annum. 

EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  COMPLETION  OF  SOBRAL  RAILWAY. 

The  Brazilian  Government  has  extended  by  18  months  the  time 
specified  for  the  completion  of  the  Itu-Cratheus  section  of  the  Sobral 
Railway. 


I 
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KEAPPORTIONMENT  OF  SENATORS  AND  REPRESENTATIVES. 

A  law  was  enacted  at  the  extra  session  of  the  C’ongress  of  Chile 
January  last  reapportioning  the  number  of  Senators  and  lle})re- 
sentatives  in  accordance  with  the  ])opulation  as  shown  by  the  new 
census.  According  to  this  ap])ortionment  the  next  Congress  of 
Chile  will  be  composed  of  37  Senators  and  108  Representatives, 
distributed  as  follows; 


Provinces. 

Senators. 

Represent-  || 
atives.  1 

Provinces.  | 

Senators. 

Represent¬ 

atives. 

1 

2 

5 

1 

4  ' 

2 

6 

1 

3 

1  3  ' 

8 

3 

2 

5  ! 

1  1 

4 

3 

10  ; 

1  1 

4 

6 

17  : 

1  1 

4 

1 

3 

(  1 

4 

2 

1  6  I 

1  1 

4 

1 

1  4 

1  1 

4 

Linares . 

1 

4 

37 

\  108 

! 

AUTHORIZATION  FOR  VARIOUS  LOANS. 

The  Congress  of  Chile,  which  met  during  January,  authorized  the 
President  of  the  Republic  to  negotiate  loans  aggregating  £9,905,000, 
the  proceeds  of  which  are  to  be  used  in  the  following  manner: 


Naval  purchases .  £4,480,000 

Renewal  of  artillery  material .  500, 000 

Paving  street  and  slaughterhouse  at  Santiago .  600,000 

Reconstruction  of  Valdivia .  50, 000 

Port  works  at  Valparaiso  and  San  Antonio .  4, 275, 000 


Total .  9,905,000 


SAVINGS  BANKS  AND  PENSIONS  FOR  STATE  -  RAILWAY 
EMPLOYEES. 

A  bill  was  introduced  in  the  C’ongress  of  the  Republic  of  Chile 
during  the  January  session  for  the  establishment  of  a  special  savings 
bank  and  pension  system  for  employees  of  the  State  railways.  This 
measure,  which  has  been  approved  by,  the  Senate,  provides  for 
the  raising  of  funds  for  the  savings  bank  in  the  following  manner; 
Five  per  cent  of  the  earnings  of  employees ;  fines  levied  on  employees 
for  tli-e  improper  performance  of  their  duties;  receipts  from  adver¬ 
tisements  in  railway  stations;  unclaimed  wages  of  employees;  and 
0.0015  per  cent  of  the  receipts  of  the  State  railways.  The  bank 
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is  to  be  managed  by  an  administrator  and  board  of  directors  com¬ 
posed  of  five  members,  two  of  whom  shall  be  the  Director  General  of 
Railways  and  the  Administrator  of  the  second  section  of  the  central 
railway  system. 

Pensions  will  be  granted  to  persons  who  have  served  the  State 
railways  10  years  or  over  and  who  have  become  incapacitated 
for  service.  Em])loyees  completely  disabled  because  of  injuries 
sustained  during  the  performance  of  duties  in  the  employ  of  the 
State  railwaj's  are  entitled  to  a  |>ension  for  life  at  full  salary,  and 
em])loyees  tem])orarily  incapacitated  are  entitled  to  full  salary 
during  convalescence  for  a  ])eriod  not  exceeding  six  months. 

EXCHANGE  OF  DIPLOMATIC  CORRESPONDENCE  WITH  URUGUAY. 

The  protocol,  signed  by  the  representatives  of  the  Governments 
of  Uruguay  and  Chile,  for  the  exchange  of  diplomatic  correspontlence 
between  these  two  nations,  was  duly  approved  by  Chile  in  January 
of  the  present  vear. 

GIFT  TO  ARGENTINA. 

The  appropriation  for  the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
Republic  of  Chile  contains  an  item  of  325,000  pesos  for  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  balance  due  on  the  Nieto  Palace,  on  Vicuna  Mackenna 
Avenue,  Santiago.  It  is  proposed  to  preserft  this  property  to  the 
Argentine  Government  to  be  used  as  the  seat  of  its  legation  in  San¬ 
tiago. 

ESTIMATED  PRODUCTION  OF  NITRATE  IN  1911. 

The  estimated  production  of  nitrate  for  1911  is  55,000,000  quintals. 
Six  new  nitrate  establishments  are  now  in  process  of  construction 
in  the  Province  of  Tarapac&,  one  in  the  Province  of  Tocopilla,  and 
two  in  the  Province  of  Antofagasta.  It  is  probable  that  none  of 
these  will  begin  operations  until  1912. 

The  accompanying  table  shows  the  production,  exportation,  and 
consumption  of  nitrate  for  the  years  1906  to  1910,  inclusive: 


•  Years. 

Production. 

Exportation. 

1 

Consump¬ 

tion. 

1900 . 

1907  . 

1908  . 

QuintaU.  1 

39,611,000 

40,131,000 

42,S47,000  ! 

45,890,000 

53,595,000 

QuintaU.  l 
37,564,000  ' 
36,000,000  1 
44,585,000 
46,412,000 
50,781,000 

Quintalt. 

37,610,000 

37,797,000 

39,923,000 

44,482,000 

51,296,000 

1909  . 

1910  . 

BRANCH  OF  MERCANTILE  BANK  OF  BOLIVIA  AT  ANTOFAGASTA. 

The  Mercantile  Bank  of  Bolivia,  with  a  working  capital  of  3,000,000 
bolivianos  ($1,200,000),  proposes  to  establish  a  branch  bank  at 
Antofagasta,  Chile,  in  order  to  facilitate  and  increase  the  commerce 
of  that  port  with  the  Republic  of  Bolivia.  This  bank  has  a  reserve 
fund  of  220,000  bolivianos  ($88,000),  and  has  been  authorized  to 
increase  its  capital  to  £1,000,000. 
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AGRICULTURAL,  MINING,  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS. 

For  the  ])urpose  of  improving  and  extending  the  scope  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural,  mining,  and  industrial  institutions  of  the  country,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Chile  has  established  a  Board  of  Technical  Instruction.  The 
members  of  the  committees  which  had  been  appointed  to  supervise 
the  Technical  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  the  Industrial  School  for 
Men,  the  Agricultural  Institute,  the  practical  schools  of  mines,  and 
the  girls’  professional  schools  are  included  in  this  new  board. 

DOCK  AT  PORT  OF  TALCAHUANO. 

The  commission  ajipointed  by  the  President  of  Chile  to  prepare 
plans  and  specifications,  and  request  estimates  for  the  construction 
of  a  dock  at  the  port  of  Talcahuano,  has  received  six  bids,  ranging 
from  ?9,949,5S7  Chilean  gold  to  ’P'13,450,000  Chilean  gold.  The 
lowest  bid  was  submitted  by  Luis  Lagarrique,  who  proposes  to 
complete  the  construction  work  within  the  term  of  five  years. 

waterworks  for  vallenar. 

The  enterprising  city  of  Vallenar,  situated  in  the  Province  of 
Atacama,  Chile,  is  soon  to  be  provided  with  waterworks.  The  con¬ 
tract  has  already  been  awarded,  and  active  steps  are  now  in  progress 
for  the  speedy  construction  of  the  works. 

STEAMSHIP  SERVICE  TO  ITALY. 

It  is  reported  tliat  the  arrangements  for  the  establishment  of  a  direct 
steamship  service  between  Chile  and  Italy  are  nearly  completed,  and 
that  the  interested  Governments  are  to  apjioint  a  special  committee 
to  finally  pass  upon  the  matter  as  presented  to  it. 


SERVICE  OF  THE  FOREIGN  DEBT. 


Under  a  presidential  decree  issued  on  February"  27  last,  the  Colom¬ 
bian  Consulate  General  in  London  will  hereafter  collect  the  monthly 
receipts  from  all  the  Colombian  consulates  in  Europe.  These 
revenues,  together  with  the  £12,000  from  the  Cartagena  and  Bar- 
ranquilla  customhouses,  will  be  devoted  by  the  consulate  to  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  external  debt  of  Colombia.  This  important  measure  is  in 
accord  with  the  avowed  policy  of  President  Kestrepo’s  administra¬ 
tion  to  meet  the  obligations  of  the  Republic  faithfully  and  punc¬ 
tually  and  of  rehabilitating  its  credit  abroad. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  BANCO  CENTRAL. 

The  report  of  the  Banco  Central,  the  leading  financial  institution 
in  Colombia,  appeared  on  February  1,  1911,  and  credit  is  due  to 
Senor  Jorge  Holguin,  under  whose  direction  it  was  prepared,  for  the 
detailed  treatment  of  the  conditions  existing  throughout  the  different 
departments  of  the  Republic. 

In  each  department,  says  the  report,  a  sound  and  steady  progress 
prevails.  In  the  Department  of  Magdalena,  the  banana  plantations 
are  being  developed  to  such  an  extent  that  during  the  last  four  years 
the  exports  of  this  fruit  have  increased  over  threefold,  with  every 
indication  for  a  still  greater  increase  in  the  current  year.  The 
Department  of  Cauca  has  also  enjoyed  a  similar  growth  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  cacao,  coffee,  and  sugar  cane,  while  the  cattle  industry  is 
assuming  larger  proportions  than  heretofore. 

The  report  then  deals  with  the  Pacific  Railroad  (Ferrocarril  del 
Pacifico).  According  to  Senor  Holguin,  this  line,  w^hen  completed, 
will  solve  the  problem  of  surplus  production  by  affording  an  outlet 
to  foreign  markets.  On  the  date  of  this  report,  the  rails  had  been 
laid  as  far  as  Cresta  de  Gallo,  and  in  all  probability  will  reach  Cali 
by  the  latter  part  of  the  year.  \Vlien  completed  the  trip  from  Cali 
to  Buenaventura,  the  starting  point  of  the  railroad,  will  be  covered 
in  six  hours. 

Witli  reference  to  the  Department  of  Antioquia,  Sefior  Holguin 
states,  that,  as  a  result  of  the  energy  and  activity  of  its  inhabitants, 
two  railroads  are  at  present  being  constructed  in  that  section  of  the 
Republic.  One  is  the  line  called  the  Puerto  Berrio  Railroad,  and  the 
other,  a  railwa}*  from  Medellin  to  the  Amaga  coal  district,  on  the 
Cauca  River,  a  small  section  of  which  line  is  already  in  operation. 
These  lines  are  being  pushed  forward  rapidly,  and  it  is  expecteil  to 
throw  them  open  to  traffic  within  two  years.  The  completion  of  these 
lines  will  give  Medellin  a  most  important  position  in  the  cities  of  the 
Republic,  as  already  this  city  is  showing  wonderful  progress. 

The  report  then  jioints  out  the  development  of  the  gold  and  silver 
mines  in  this  department,  stating  that  the  exports  of  gold,  from  this 
region  alone,  amounted  to  nearly  $6,000,000  during  the  year  1910. 
Nor  is  this  the  only  productive  industry  of  Antioquia,  observes  Senor 
IIoi.GUiN,  for  during  the  year  1910  the  cultivation  of  coffee  had 
risen  to  such  an  extent  that  nearly  $8,000,000  w'orth  of  coffee  was 
exported,  while  hides,  ivory  nuts,  and  nibber  also  formed  considerable 
items  in  the  exjiortation  figures  of  the  country. 

Like  progress  and  activity  obtains  in  the  other  department,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Senor  Holguin,  and  ample  opportunity  exists  for  profitable 
exjiloitation  and  development  of  the  immense  resources  of  the 
country. 
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Commentino;  on  the  condition  of  the  bank,  the  report  states  that  at 
the  close  of  December,  1910,  the  cash  and  convertible  assets  on  hand 
amounted  to  $1,369,722  gold.  The  net  profits  for  the  second  half 
of  1910,  after  deducting  the  reserve  and  contingent  funds,  amounted 
to  ^  11,173,750  paper,  representing  an  annual  dividend  of  14  per 
cent  to  stockholders. 

PROGRESS  AT  MEDELLIN. 

The  Bulletin  is  in  receipt  of  an  interesting  communication  from 
the  Unitetl  States  Consular  Agent  Silas  H.  Wright,  located  at 
Medellin,  in  which  he  speaks  most  enthusiastically  of  the  progress  of 
that  city.  lie  sa3’^s,  in  part: 

The  population  of  Medellin  to-day  is  about  75,000,  including  suburbs  and  the  valley 
itself.  lx)cal  industries  are  very  rapidly  increasing,  owing  to  the  increased  railroad 
facilities,  and  will  continue  to  advance  in  proportion  to  same.  The  mining  industry 
is  also  increasing  notably  and  especially  so  through  foreign  capital  coming  in  here  to  a 
large  extent.  The  exportation  of  “Panama”  hats,  manufactured  in  many  of  the 
smaller  towns  of  the  d(“partment,  is  also  increasing  and  bids  fair  to  become  a  perma¬ 
nently  important  industry.  The  people  are  exceptionally  industrious  and  peaceful, 
and  the  local  government  a  progressive  one,  all  of  which  tends  toward  advancement 
and  prosperity. 

NEW  WIRELESS  STATIONS. 

The  Government  of  Colombia  has  announced  its  intention  of  estab¬ 
lishing  several  new  wireless  stations  throughout  the  Republic,  thus 
placing  it  in  direct  and  rapid  communication  with  the  West  Indies, 
Panama,  and  Venezuela.  The  stations  will  be  erected  at  Bogota, 
Medellin,  and  Cartagena,  and  contracts  have  already  been  concluded 
with  the  Marconi  Co.  for  this  work. 


DUTIES  ON  RUBBER  PRODUCTS. 

By  decree  of  President  Jimenez  of  March  16,  1911,  rubber  tires 
for  automobiles,  carriages,  and  bicylces,  whether  pneumatic  or  not, 
and  also  rubber  solution  or  cement  used  for  repairing  tires,  will  be 
dutiable  in  the  customhouses  at  15  centimes  of  a  colon  per  kilo,  about 
3J  cents  United  States  per  pound. 


In  this  document  tlie  President  first  alludes  to  the  partial  elections 
of  last  November,  and  states  that  the  manner  in  which  these  were 
conducted  indicates  that  the  shaping  of  the  powers  is  governed  by  a 
high  standard  of  justice  and  respect  for  the  popular  will. 

He  then  asserts  that  the  Republic  is  not  confronted  with  real 
problems  of  a  j)olitical  nature,  but  that  the  great  and  actual  questions 
affecting  the  country  are  of  an  economic  character.  For  this  reason 
he  has  always  favored  every  industrial  or  commercial  innovation,  and 
has  adhered  strictly  to  an  essentially  economic  policy.  During  the 
last  two  years  of  his  administration  the  public  debt  has  been  con¬ 
siderably  diminished.  The  so-called  Revolution  6  per  cent  bonds 
amounted  originally  to  S2, 196,585;  of  this  sum,  $1,464,585  have  been 
repaid,  in  accordance  with  the  contract  entered  into  with  Speyer  & 
Co.,  of  New  York.  Therefore,  according  to  the  message,  there 
remains  a  balance  of  $732,000,  which  falls  due  on  October  1,  1911, 
and  the  bankers  have  already  been  instructed  to  recall  these  bonds 
in  due  season. 

The  5  per  cent  bonds  of  the  internal  debt  amount  to  $10,874,100, 
which  debt  is  being  canceled  at  the  rate  of  $50,000  per  annum.  The 
President  recommends  that  this  yearly  amount  be  increased  in  order 
to  cut  down  the  interest.  On  these  bonds,  interest  amounting  to 
$2,758,827  have  been  paid,  and  on  account  of  the  principal,  $248,500 
have  been  paid,  or  a  total  of  $3,007,327. 

Of  the  $35,000,000  loan  $1,020,000  have  been  paid  on  the  principal. 
This,  the  President  says,  makes  a  total  reduction  of  the  national  debt 
of  $3,465,085. 

The  message  then  states  that  peace  and  order  have  prevailed 
throughout  all  sections  of  the  island;  the  railroad  lines  have  been 
and  are  being  extended  to  a  degree  never  before  recorded  in  the 
history  of  the  country,  thus  opening  up  remote  sections  and  placing 
them  on  the  way  to  prosperity  and  progress;  much-needed  liighways 
have  been  constructed ;  ports  improved ;  canals,  wharves,  public  build¬ 
ings  and  workingmen’s  houses  built;  agricultural  schools  are  being 
organized;  the  banks  are  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  the  territorial 
bank  is  operating  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances.  The  aid 
given  to  agriculture  by  tliis  institution  is  mentioned  as  being  an 
important  factor  toward  the  development  of  the  wealth  of  the 
country.  “In  a  word,”  says  President  Gomez,  “it  affords  me  real 
gratification  to  be  able  to  repeat  on  this  occasion  that  the  general 
condition  of  the  Republic  is  one  of  the  fullest  prosperity,  all  the 
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elements  of  its  marvelous  wealth— a  splendid  exponent  of  which  has 
been  the  recent  National  Exposition  of  Agriculture,  Industry,  Art, 
and  Women’s  Fancy  Work — is  being  developed  under  the  fostering 
shadow'  of  peace  and  order.” 

The  message  further  indicates  that,  in  spite  of  unfavorable  weather 
conditions,  the  next  sugar  crop  is  likely  to  exceed  the  previous  one, 
both  in  volume  and  in  prices.  The  present  administration,  fully 
realizing  that  the  Cuban  soil  with  a  little  irrigation  during  the  dry 
season  can  yield  much  more  than  its  present  production,  is  devoting 
its  best  attention  to  devising  a  system  that  will  best  be  suited  to  the 
needs  of  the  country. 

Referring  to  public  health,  the  President  mentions  the  fact  that 
the  Government  is  being  constantly  congratulated  by  the  great 
influx  of  visitors  and  tourists  upon  the  magnificent  sanitary  conditions. 

The  relations  which  Cuba  maintains  with  foreign  nations  are,  as 
the  chapter  on  the  Department  of  State  points  out,  extremely  cor¬ 
dial.  On  March  17  last  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Minister  from 
Gennany  exchanged  the  ratifications  of  the  convention  of  postal 
money  orders  betw'een  the  two  countries.  The  arbitration  treaty 
with  Brazil  and  the  extradition  treaty  wdth  Venezuela  are  aw'aiting 
similar  procedure. 

lender  the  heading  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  the  President 
reports  that  order  has  been  maintained  uninterruptedly,  and  in 
support  of  his  assertion  mentions  the  perfect  tranquillity  under 
which  the  sugar  crop  is  being  gathered. 

Commenting  upon  the  Department  of  Communications,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  says  that  the  present  system  of  parcel-post  exchange  with 
foreign  countries  is  too  expensive,  and  the  adhesion  of  the  Republic 
to  the  Parcels-Post  Convention  of  the  Universal  Union  is  now  being 
negotiated.  The  reduction  of  postage  rates  between  Cuba  and 
Spain  is  also  under  discussion. 

There  have  been  opened  to  the  public  51  new  post  offices,  which, 
together  wdth  the  463  existing  at  the  time,  make  a  total  of  514,  and 
a  greater  number  of  postal  and  telegraph  offices  will  soon  be  estab¬ 
lished.  The  postal  routes  have  been  increased  to  105,  the  annual 
distance  covered  being  200,000  kilometers.  For  these  improvements, 
the  message  declares,  the  important  branches  of  the  Cuban  Railroad, 
from  Manzanillo  to  Bayamo,  from  Bayamo  to  Marti  (Camaguey) 
and  to  Palma  Soriano,  are  largely  responsible.  On  February  1  last 
there  were  placed  in  circulation  the  two  new  kinds  of  postage  stamps 
of  the  denominations  of  8  cents  and  $1.  On  the  same  date  were  also 
placed  on  sale  the  new  issue  of  postage  stamps  of  the  denominations 
of  1,  2,  3,  5,  8,  10,  and  $1  and  the  10-cent  special-delivery  stamps. 

With  reference  to  the  Department  of  Finance,  the  Executive 
reports  that,  under  a  decree  dated  the  16th  of  January  last,  the 
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Bureau  of  Immigration  was  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Public 
Healtli  and  Benificence. 

The  message  also  advises  that  the  collection  of  the  special  tax  on 
liquors,  created  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  interest  and  principal 
of  the  $35,000,000  loan,  yielded  during  the  four  months,  November 
to  February,  an  increase  of  $85,022.56' over  the  corresponding  period 
of  the  previous  fiscal  year. 

Payments  on  the  national  debt  will  continue  with  the  ordinary 
and  special  revenues  devoted  to  it.  The  condition  of  the  Treasury 
on  March  31,  1911,  showed  a  balance  on  hand  of  $1,649,914.74. 
There  was  a  monetary  movement  through  the  Treasury  during  the 
five  months,  November  to  March,  amounting  to  $20,592,079.71, 
offset  by  disbursements  totaling  $17,385,790.39.  The  collection  of 
revenues  continues  to  increase;  during  the  four  months,  November 
to  February,  there  was  an  excess  of  $917,292.14  over  the  correspond¬ 
ing  period  of  last  year;  this  sum,  together  with  $82,136.84  received 
from  taxes,  makes  a  total  excess  in  favor  of  the  current  year  of 
$999,428.98. 

In  regard  to  public  works,  the  Executive  reports  that  with  the 
additional  appropriations  passed  by  Congress,  consitlerable  progress 
was  made  possible.  During  the  period  under  review,  $458,259  have 
been  spent  in  construction  of  highways  and  bridges.  Already  39,314 
meters  of  roadway  are  completed,  with  several  thousand  more  in 
process  of  construction.  In  nearly  all  the  provinces  of  the  Republic 
various  public  improvements  are  under  way.  From  November, 
1910,  to  February,  1911,  the  Division  of  Waters,  Sewers,  and  Munic¬ 
ipal  Engineering  of  Havana  has  invested  the  sum  of  $1,339,656.77  in 
the  various  works  under  its  charge. 

Under  the  heading  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Commerce 
and  Labor,  a  detailed  account  is  given  of  the  National  Exposition  of 
Agriculture,  Industry,  Art,  and  Women’s  Fanc}"  Work  and  of  the 
great  success  it  achieved. 

Referring  to  the  wealth  of  the  Cuban  forests,  the  President  states 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  presented  at  the  Exposition  an 
exhibit  containing  200  different  species  and  256  specimens  of  woods; 
he  takes  occasion  to  again  recommend  the  passage  of  laws  regulating 
the  exploitation  of  public  and  private  forests,  in  order  to  prevent 
their  ilestruction.  The  cultivation  and  utilization  of  textile  plants 
is,  according  to  the  message,  also  being  rapidly  developed. 

With  respect  to  public  instruction,  the  message  reports  that  school 
savings  banks  have  been  created  and  are  now  operating  with  satis¬ 
factory  results;  that  the  national  and  several  public  libraries  have 
been  organizetl ;  that  the  general  organization  of  the  teaching  system 
is  being  completed,  and  the  codification  of  the  laws  affecting  public 
instruction  will  soon  be  published. 
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On  February  3,  191 1,  the  number  of  jiupils  registered  in  the  public 
schools  was  ir)2,6oS,  distributed  over  the  3,774  day  schools  throufih- 
out  the  island.  Of  the  total  number  of  children,  79,762  were  boys, 
and  72,896  girls.  The  average  daily  attendance  was  10.5,774  (55,331 
boys  and  50,443  girls),  or  96.28  per  cent.  The  number  of  teachers 
in  the  day  schools  is  3,856. 

The  enrollment  of  pupils  in  the  night  schools  created  under  a 
decree  of  September  23,  1910,  was  1,318  pupils,  with  a  daily  attend¬ 
ance  of  754,  or  57.20  per  cent. 

In  the  private  schools  of  the  Republic  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled 
was  24,434 — 12,436  boys  and  11,898  girls. 

Finally,  the  President  extends  his  congratulations  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health  and  Beneficence  on  the  Grand  Prize  of  Honor  which 
was  awarded  to  it  by  the  First  International  Spanish  (’ongress  on 
Tuberculosis,  for  the  sjilendid  exhibit  of  its  work  and  the  excellent 
sanitary  condition  of  the  Republic. 

The  following  are  among  the  most  important  recommendations 
made  to  C’ongress  by  President  (iOmez:  Adoption  of  a  plan  of  railroad 
and  road  construction;  enactment  of  laws  promoting  commerce; 
construction  of  aqueducts;  protection  of  local  industries  by  tem¬ 
porary  exemption  from  taxes;  holding  of  national  exjiositions  umler 
Government  ausjiices,  and  the  encouragement  of  immigration. 

IRRIGATION  COMMISSION  NAMED. 

President  Gomez  has  signed  a  decree  designating  David  C.  Henry, 
of  the  United  States,  George  H.  Winigan,  of  England,  and  Eduardo 
Giberga,  of  Cuba,  to  constitute  the  commission  which  is  to  study 
the  possibilities  of  irrigation  in  the  Province  of  Pinar  del  Rio. 

Messrs.  Henry  and  Winigan  are  irrigation  experts,  and  Doctor 
Giberga  is  the  Dean  of  the  Engineering  School  of  the  ITiiversitv  of 
H  avana. 
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THE  REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  FINANCE. 

The  “Gaceta  (3ficial”  for  March  29,  1911,  publishes  in  full  the  text 
of  the  report  which  Sr.  Federico  Velazquez  H.,  Secretary  of  Finance 
and  Commerce,  submitted  to  the  President  of  the  Dominican  Republic. 
This  important  document  reviews  in  detail  the  transactions  of  his 
department  during  the  year  1910. 
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FISCAL  REVENUES  AND  EXPENDITURES. 

The  total  amount  of  revenues  received  during  the  year  1910  was 
$4,705,738.20  gold,  derived  from  the  following  sources: 


Customs  revenues .  $3, 121,  641.  81 

Port  dues .  60,366.02 

Tax  on  alcohol .  266, 828.  98 

Stamp  tax .  127,356.37 

Postal  revenues .  32, 718. 00 

Stamped  paper .  78, 613.  64 

Telegraphs  and  telephones .  13, 429. 26 

New  York  consulate .  17, 661. 45 

Civil  register .  4, 326. 56 

Public  sales .  519.  42 

Ria  Ozama  lighting .  2, 258.  64 

Leases .  854.  57 

Central  Railroad .  284,421.72 

Macoris  Wharf .  148, 732.  70 

Puerto  Plata  Wharf .  67, 726.  30 

Azua  Wharf .  15, 133. 04 

Monte  Cristi  Wharf .  7, 915. 59 

Mining  tax .  222.  80 

Reimbursements .  2,  750.  25 

Sold  articles .  4,  709.  48 

Miscellaneous .  4, 406.  95 

Drafts  on  Morton  Trust  Co .  197, 971. 52 

Drafts  on  Guaranty  Trust  Co .  245, 173. 13 


Total .  4,705,738.20 


Tlie  fiscal  expenditures  during  the  same  year  aggregated 
.$4,645,287.43,  distributed  as  follows  among  the  different  depart¬ 


ments: 

Legislative  power .  $91,  229.  82 

Presidency .  20,  958.  76 

Judicial  power .  92,345.00 

Interior  and  police .  670, 453.  55 

Foreign  Relations .  106,546.54 

Finance  and  Commerce .  1, 939, 105. 90 

War  and  Marine .  521, 359.  74 

Justice  and  Public  Instruction .  299, 522.  25 

Agriculture  and  Immigration .  11, 219. 19 

Promotion  and  Communications .  238, 929.  40 

Refunded  sums .  19, 086.  91 

Public  works .  268, 937. 19 

National  Palace .  27,747.21 

Purchase  of  property .  2, 965.  30 

Survey  of  San  Pedro  Macoris  highway .  279. 48 

Survey  of  lands .  118. 50 

Amount  refunded  to  E.  A.  Blanton .  5,000. 00 

Miscellaneous  payments .  65, 116. 56 

Cancellation  of  warrants  of  the  Auditor  General  of  Finance .  250, 449. 11 


Total .  4,645,287.43 

89606— Bull.  5—11 - 8 
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The  funds  on  hand  at  the  different  offices  of  the  Department  of 
Finance  and  at  the  Receivership  General  of  Customs  of  tlie  Republic 
on  December  31,  1910,  were  as  follows: 


Cash .  $174,286.58 

Stamped  paper .  165,  604.  86 

Internal-revenue  stamps .  492, 683. 12 

Postage  stamps .  156, 509.  63 

Accounts  to  be  collected  and  other  items .  10, 610.  81 


Total .  999,695.00 


MARITIME  MOVEMENT. 

The  tonnage  of  vessels  entering  the  Dominican  liejniblic  reached 
a  total  of  899,545,  as  against  913,729  in  1909,  or  a  decrease  of  14,184 
tons. 

The  first  place  is  held  In'  American  ships,  with  344,132  tons;  Ger¬ 
many  follows  with  275,794;  France,  with  97,312;  Cuba,  with  60,049; 
Norway,  with  58,698;  England,  with  29,714;  Spain,  with  19,149; 
other  countries,  with  9,391 ;  and  the  Dominican  Republic,  with  5,306. 

DEMOGRAPHIC  STATISTICS. 

The  number  of  births  recorded  in  the  Civil  Register  during  1910 
was  28,235,  or  an  increase  of  2,247  over  the  year  1909.  The  mar¬ 
riages  performed  throughout  the  Republic  totaled  3,594,  which  rep¬ 
resents  an  increase  over  the  preceding  year  of  93  per  cent.  In  1910 
the  number  of  deaths  was  6,576,  as  compared  with  7,174  in  1909,  a 
decrease  of  598. 

Although  the  census  of  the  Republic  has  not  as  yet  been  taken,  the 
population  can  be  safely  estimated,  according  to  the  Secretary  of 
Finance,  at  675,000  inhabitants.  The  total  immigration  through  the 
ilifferent  Dominican  ports  was  2,297. 

PUBLIC  INSTRU.CTION. 

During  the  year  1910  the  number  of  schools  in  the  Republic  was 
526,  against  481  in  1909,  or  an  increase  of  9  per  cent.  The  school 
population  is  given  at  18,812  children,  which  is  equivalent  to  2.78 
j)er  cent  of  the  total  population. 

THE  CENTRAL  RAILROAD. 

Three  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the  Government  assumed  the 
full  control  of  the  Central  Railroad,  and  each  succeeding  year  has 
shown  a  greater  profit  than  the  preceding  one.  This  is  a  most  grati¬ 
fying  indication  of  the  progress  and  sound  fiscal  management  of  the 
administration  of  the  Republic. 

According  to  the  accounts  submitted  by  the  company  for  the  year 
1910,  the  total  gross  receipts  amounted  to  $284,421.72;  of  this  total, 
$281,517.06  were  received  from  freight  and  passenger  traffic.  The 
net  earning  of  the  line  for  the  year  aggregated  $73,419.40,  which 
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represents  a  5^  per  cent  income  on  the  estimated  value  of  the  road, 
includin"  the  Santiago-Moca  branch. 

The  number  of  kilometers  covered  by  passenger  trains  during  the 
year  totaled  59,762. 
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PARTICIPATION  IN  VENEZUELAN  CENTENARY  CELEBRATION. 

The  Government  of  Ecuador  has  accepted  the  invitation  of  the 
(iovernment  of  Venezuela  to  participate  in  its  centenary  celebration 
at  Caracas,  and  will  shortly  send  a  delegation  to  Venezuela. 

VETERINARY  DEPARTMENT  AT  MILITARY  SCHOOL. 

A  veterinary  department  has  been  added  to  the  Government’s 
military  school  at  Quito,  under  the  direction  of  three  Ecuadorian 
veterinarians  who  received  their  training  in  the  schools  of  Chile. 
No  pupil  will  be  received  into  the  school  under  14  or  over  22  years 
of  age.  The  course  of  instruction  will  cover  a  period  of  two  N'ears, 
after  which  graduates  will  have  the  option  of  remaining  in  the  army 
or  devoting  their  time  to  private  practice. 

STATUES  TO  JUAN  MONTALVO  AND  VICENTE  LEON. 

The  statue  which  is  to  be  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Juan 
Montalvo,  the  distinguished  Ecuadorian  patriot  and  statesman,  has 
been  received  from  Europe  and  will  shortly  be  unveiled  with  appro- 
|)riate  ceremonies  in  the  public  square  of  the  city  of  Ambato.  Pre¬ 
liminary  steps  have  also  been  taken  for  obtaining  a  statue  of  the 
Ecuadorian  philanthropist,  Vicente  Leon.  When  this  statue  is 
completed,  it  will  be  brought  to  the  city  of  Latacunga  and  erected 
in  the  public  square. 

DISCOVERY  OF  COAL  IN  CALACALI. 

A  coal  mine  has  been  discovered  on  the  Yanayacu  plantation, 
Calacali  Parish,  Ecuador.  This  deposit  has  been  denounced,  and 
steps  have  been  taken  to  develop  and  exploit  the  property. 

TELEGRAPHIC  COMMUNICATION  BETWEEN  NARANJAL  AND 
CUENCA. 

The  municipality  of  Guenca  has  contributed  funds  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  telegra|)liic  line  from  Xaranjal  to  Guenca,  which  service 
will  greatly  add  to  the  facilities  for  transacting  business  and  will  be  a 
great  benefit  and  convenience  to  travelers.  It  is  quite  probable 
that  a  telephone  line  will  also  be  established  between  the  points 
mentioned. 
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I  LONG-DISTANCE  TELEPHONE  IN  ECUADOR. 

The  long-distance  teleplione  service  in  operation  between  Guaya¬ 
quil  and  Quito,  a  distance  by  rail  of  297  miles,  is  giving  such  excellent 
satisfaction  that  its  use  is  becoming  more  general  day  by  day.  From 
a  financial  standpoint,  too,  has  its  succass  been  marked,  and  the 
question  is  now  being  seriously  considered  of  extending  the  long¬ 
distance  connections  from  these  two  points  throughout  the  -length 
of  the  Republic.  The  Western  Electric  Co.  of  New  York  installed 
the  apparatus  in  use. 

PROPOSED  ELECTRIC-LIGHT  PLANT  AT  LOJA. 

The  municipality  of  Loja,  Re})ublic  of  Ecuador,  has  taken  steps 
looking  toward  the  negotiation  of  a  loan  of  30,000  sucres  ($14,610) 
for  the  purpose  of  installing  an  electric-light  plant. 

HIGHWAY  CONSTRUCTION  IN  EASTERN  ECUADOR. 

Throughout  the  eastern  section  of  the  Republic  of  Ecuador  there 
is  awakening  a  great  activity  along  lines  of  public  improvements. 
The  various  towns  in  this  section  are  keenly  aware  of  the  fact  that  a 
proper  development  of  their  vast  resources  can  only  come  through 
the  construction  of  new  highways,  establishment  of  railwa}*^  commu¬ 
nication  with  the  imj)ortant  points  of  the  country,  and,  in  general, 
through  those  means  which  bring  into  close  touch  the  seaport  towns 
and  commercial  centers.  Alread}'  im])ortant  steps  have  been  taken 
by  these  towns  looking  toward  the  opening  up  of  vast  stretches  of 
fertile  territory  and  regions  rich  in  mineral  wealth. 

The  City  of  Loja  has  petitioned  the  Federal  Government  to  con¬ 
tract  for  the  construction  of  a  highway,  which  will  connect  it  with  the 
region  drained  by  the  Zamora  River,  at  a  cost  of  about  $25,000.  This 
territory  on  the  eastern  range  of  the  Cordillera  in  Ecuador  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  rich  in  its  natural  wealth. 

In  the  great  central  plateau  of  the  country,  a  commission  was 
recentl}'  appointed  by  the  Municipality  of  Paute  to  explore  the  eastern 
sections,  via  Palmas,  with  the  object  of  reo])ening  the  national  high¬ 
way  to  Mendez,  on  the  banks  of  the  Santiago  River;  while  from  the 
exploiting  parties  which  have  gone  into  the  section  of  the  country 
known  as  the  “Oriente,”  come  glowing  reports  of  the  possibilities  for 
profitable  develoj)ment  of  the  mines  and  forests  in  those  regions. 

QUITO  TRAMWAY  CONSTRUCTION. 

The  construction  of  the  tramway  which  will  unite  the  station  of 
the  Guayaquil  and  Quito  Railway  at  Quito  with  the  city  proper,  is 
rapidly  progressing.  Rails  have  been  laid  over  a  considerable  section 
of  the  line,  and  the  tramway  will  probably  be  opened  to  traffic  next 
August.  Arrangements  are  also  being  made  for  the  electrification  of 
this  road. 
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BAHIA  DE  CARAQUEZ  TO  QUITO  RAILWAY. 

The  progress  which  is  being  made  in  the  developments  at  the  Port 
of  Bahia  gives  every  indication  of  this  point  becoming  a  formidable 
rival  of  the  other  ports  in  the  Republic.  The  railroad  from  here  to 
Quito  is  being  pushed  forward  vigorously,  and  already  there  has  been 
opened  to  traffic  a  section  extending  to  a  point  near  Calceta,  a  distance 
of  55  kilometers.  The  preliminary  survey  on  the  Chone  branch,  via 
Caimito,  has  been  completed,  as  has  also  the  survey  on  the  line  from 
Guayaquil  to  Balzar.  Plans  for  the  installation  of  an  electric  light 
plant  are  now  being  prepared,  and  every  effort  is  being  exerted  to 
render  the  port  of  Bahia  de  Caraquez  an  important  commercial  center. 


THE  BANANA  INDUSTRY. 

The  United  States  consul  general  at  Guatemala  City,  George  A. 
Bucklin,  Jr.,  submits  an  interesting  report  under  date  of  April  6, 
covering  the  conditions  and  approximate  expenses  under  which 
bananas  can  be  cultivated  in  Guatemala.  lie  states  that  the  total 
cost  of  i)lanting  bananas,  including  felling,  clearing,  making  roads 
and  drains,  etc.,  should  not  exceed  $20  per  acre.  The  attention 
required  by  tlie  plant  in  this  country  is  relatively  small;  they 
require  pruning  and  cleaning  away  of  grass  and  brush  which  may 
grow  up.  The  land,  however,  lias  been  found  so  rich  that  fertilization 
and  extensive  cultivation  are  unnecessary.  Mr.  Bucklin  places  the 
number  of  bunches,  per  acre,  at  from  120  to  200. 


BOUNDARY  QUESTION  REFERRED  TO  THE  HAGUE  TRIBUNAL. 


According  to  the  French  paper  “America,”  the  boundary  dispute 
between  Haiti  and  the  Dominican  Republic  has  been  referred  to  the 
International  Arbitration  Court  at  The  Hague. 

DIPLOMATIC  CHANGES. 

Mr.  Edoard  Numa,  Secretary  of  the  Haitian  Legation  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  has  been  transferred  to  Paris  and  will  be  succeeded  by  Mr.  Victor 
Delbeau. 
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RELIEF  APPROPRIATION  FOR  CAYES. 

A  special  apjiropriation  of  200, 000  gourdes  ($50,000)  was  made 
by  the  Haitian  (lovernment  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  as  a  result 
of  the  recent  fire  which  destroyed  the  principal  section  of  the  City  of 
Cayes. 

WITHDRAWAL  OF  PAPER  MONEY  AND  DEMONETIZATION  OF 
NICKEL  CURRENCY. 

In  pursuance  of  the  act  of  the  Legislature  of  October  28,  1910, 
Presulent  Simon  issued  on  March  29,  1911,  a  decree  providing  that 
paper  and  nickel  money  would,  after  the  30th  of  that  month,  be 
received  at  the  Public  Treasury  at  the  rate  of  5  gourdes  paper  or 
nickel  for  $1  gold,  or  400  per  cent;  and  until  the  paper  and  nickel 
money  shall  be  completely  retired,  they  shall  circulate  at  the  same 
rate  throughout  the  Republic. 

ARRIVAL  OF  AMERICAN  CONCESSIONNAIRES  IN  HAITI. 

“Le  Matin’’  of  Port  au  Prince,  in  its  issue  of  April  IS,  announces 
the  arrival  of  a  staff  of  engineers  from  New  York  accompanying  Mr. 
MacDonald  who  holds  two  important  concessions,  viz,  for  the 
construction  of  a  railroad  which  is  to  cross  the  entire  island,  and  for 
the  exploitation  of  the  banana  industiy.  These  engineers,  who 
represent  a  syndicate  of  influential  capitalists,  will  make  a  report  on 
the  most  exjietlient  methods  of  developing  these  two  enterprises, 
and  immediately  after  the  submission  of  their  report,  work  will  be 
begun  anil  rapidly  pushed  forward. 

NEW  ELECTRIC  LINE  AND  POWER  COMPANY. 

On  April  17,  President  Simon  signed  two  important  bills  which 
will  do  much  toward  furthering  the  industrial  development  of  the 
Republic  of  Haiti.  One  of  the  bills  authorizes  the  operation  of  the 
Haitian  stock  company  organized  at  Port  au  Prince,  by  public  act 
of  March  H>,  1911,  under  the  name  of  Petionville  Electric  Railroad 
Oo.,  for  the  jmrpose  of  constructing  and  operating  an  electric  line 
from  Port  au  Prince  to  Petionville. 

The  other  bill,  signed  on  the  same  date,  authorizes  the  formation 
of  a  stock  company  under  the  name  of  Haitian  Power  Co.  This 
company,  by  the  establishment  of  main  plants  for  the  generation 
of  motive  power,  will  furnish  the  necessary  jiower  for  the  various 
industries  under  the  most  favorable  conditions. 


PRESIDENT  BERTRAND’S  CABINET. 

Tlie  Provisional  President  of  the  Republic  of  Honduras,  Dr. 
Francisco  Bkrtrand,  has  organized  his  cabinet  in  the  following 
manner: 

Minister  of  Justice,  Sr.  Alberto  Membrano. 

Minister  of  War,  Sr.  Rafael  Lopez  Glt'ierrez. 

Minister  of  the  Interior,  Sr.  Jose  MarIa  Ochoa  Velazquez. 

Minister  of  Foreign  Relations,  Sr.  Faustino  Davila. 

Minister  of  Finance,  Sr.  Santos  Soto. 

TRADE  OPENING  FOR  GASOLINE  STOVES. 

According  to  a  foreign  trade  journal,  the  Republic  of  Honduras 
offers  a  profitable  market  for  gasoline  stoves.  Catalogues  and  cor¬ 
respondence  should,  of  course,  be  in  the  Spanish  language.  Owing 
to  the  damp  climate  these  stoves  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  manu¬ 
factured  from  metal  not  subject  to  oxidation. 


MESSAGE  OF  PRESIDENT  DIAZ. 


At  the  ojiening  of  the  present  session  of  the  Mexican  Congress  on 
April  1  last,  President  Diaz  read  his  message,  in  compliance  with  the 
constitutional  ])rovision,  dealing  with  the  public  administration  dur¬ 
ing  tlie  period  comprised  between  September  16,  1910,  and  March  31, 
1911. 

The  message  opens  by  stating  that  relations  with  foreign  nations 
continue  to  be  as  friendly  and  cordial  as  ever,  and  enumerates  several 
recently  ratified  international  agreements,  viz: 

Convention  with  Italy  regulating  the  status  of  Mexicans  and  Italians  married  by 
diplomatic  or  consular  agents,  signed  December  6,  1910. 

Convention  for  the  promotion  of  commercial  relations  between  Mexico  and  Den¬ 
mark,  promulgated  on  November  18,  1910. 

Two  conventions  and  a  protocol,  for  the  unification  of  the  rules  governing  the  right 
of  search,  sidzure,  and  salvage  on  the  high  seas,  respectively,  signed  at  the  Inter¬ 
national  t'onference  of  Maritime  Law,  held  at  Brussels  September,  1910. 

A  protocol  to  the  convention  for  the  establishment  of  an  International  Prize  Court, 
signed  at  The  Hague,  October  18,  1907,  which  Mexico  confirmed  on  December  22, 
1910. 
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Convention  with  the  United  States  for  the  settlement  of  the  Chamizal  question, 
the  ratifications  of  which  were  exchanged  on  January  24,  1911. 

A  consular  convention  with  Turkey,  signed  December  23,  1910. 

Conventions  and  resolutions  passed  by  the  Fourth  International  Conference  of 
American  States,  held  at  Buenos  Aires  July  12  to  .August  30,  1910. 

A  review  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  then  follows,  and  here 
the  President  comments  on  the  excellent  sanitary  conditions  pre¬ 
vailing  throughout  the  Mexican  States  at  the  present  time,  and 
expresses  his  satisfaction  at  the  remarkable  improvement  made  in 
this  respect  over  the  preceding  year. 

Next  is  given  the  total  value  of  the  transactions  registered  through 
the  oflices  of  the  Department  of  Justice  in  the  Federal  District  dur¬ 
ing  the  second  half  of  1910.  This  sum  is  placed  at  207,000,000  pesos. 

Under  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  mention 
of  the  following  activities  is  made;  The  reorganization  of  the 
Superior  Board  of  Education  to  meet  the  new  conditions  imposed  by 
the  establishment  of  the  National  University;  the  assembling  of  a 
National  Primary  Education  Congress  at  Mexico  City  last  Septem¬ 
ber;  the  continued  activity  in  the  construction  and  remodeling  of 
schoolhouses;  the  entrance  of  the  Primary  Normal  Institute  into  its 
new  building.  The  inaugural  exercises  of  the  National  University,  at 
which  were  present  delegates  from  22  foreign  educational  institu¬ 
tions,  and  the  results  of  recent  arclneological  and  ethnological  explora¬ 
tions  are  also  touched  upon  in  this  r6sum6. 

(In  the  Department  of  Promotion,  President  Diaz  dwells  at  some 
length  at  the  accomplishments  of  this  progressive  branch  of  the 
Federal  administration.  During  the  second  half  of  1910  there  were 
issued  126  title  deeds  to  lands  of  the  public  domain,  while  many  other 
parcels  of  land  were  leased ;  the  jiroceeds  of  these  transactions  to  the 
Federal  exchequer  amounted  to  180,000  pesos.  Extreme  satisfaction 
is  expressed  in  the  message  at  the  splendid  showing  made  by  Mexican 
exhibitors  at  the  International  Fair  held  at  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  where 
they  received  90  awards,  as  follows:  Forty-three  gold  medals,  28 
silver  medals,  9  bronze  medals,  and  10  special  prizes  to  those  in  charge 
of  the  Mexican  exhibit.  Mining  development  continues  normal,  and 
during  the  second  half  of  1910,  863  titles  covering  12,811  claims  were 
Issued.  Agricultural  development  is  on  the  increase — a  grade  of  corn 
superior  to  that  produced  last  year  made  possible  a  decrease  in  the 
price  of  grain;  the  National  College  of  Agriculture  and  Veterinary  is 
in  a  flourishing  contlition  with  a  total  enrollment  of  over  600  students; 
a  general  colonization  agency  was  established  in  Eurojie  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  diverting  immigration  to  Mexico.  Over  2,000  agents  to 
dLsseininate  information  and  literature  concerning  farming  have  been 
apjiointed,  and  the  first  live-stock  census  of  Mexico  in  now  in  prepara¬ 
tion.  The  advance  figures  of  the  general  census  of  the  Republic 
taken  last  October  reveals  a  total  population  slightly  in  excess  of 
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15,000,000,  which  represents  an  increase  over  the  last  decade  of  about 
1,500,000  inhabitants.  During  the  last  six  months  of  1910,  645 
patents  were  granted;  507  trade-marks  registered;  and  709  copies  of 
registered  traile-marks  were  received  from  the  International  Office 
of  Berne,  together  with  102  copies  of  assignments. 

The  Department  of  Communications  and  Public  Works  is  next 
reviewed.  In  Coatzacoalcos  and  Salina  Cruz  preliminary  work  has 
been  completed  under  the  contracts  for  the  development  of  the  ports. 
Three  new  lighthouses  and  two  buoys  have  been  provided  for  Vera¬ 
cruz  and  the  coast  of  Yucatan.  A  new  embankment  on  the  Kio 
Grande  over  a  half  kilometer  in  length  has  been  built  and  the  old 
embankment  opposite  Matamoras  has  been  repaired.  The  total 
extent  of  the  railways  under  Federal  control  at  the  present  time  is 
19,806  kilometers,  which,  together  with  the  4,840  kilometers  of  rail¬ 
road  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  Governments,  make  a  total 
of  24,646  kilometers  for  all  the  lines  of  the  Republic. 

The  postal  report  shows  that  1 1  new  local  post  offices  and  two  agen¬ 
cies  were  established  during  the  period  under  review,  making  the 
total  number  of  post  X)lfices  of  all  classes  2,856;  99,000,000  pieces 
of  mail  matter  were  handled  during  the  latter  half  of  1910,  an  increase 
of  5,000,000  pieces  over  the  corresponding  period  last  year.  The 
domestic  postal  money  orders  issued  during  the  half  year  amounted 
to  28,700,000  pesos,  which  is  an  increase  of  over  3,000,000  pesos  as 
compared  with  the  same  ])eriod  of  1909.  The  international  money 
orders  issued  at  Mexico  aggregated  2,800,000  pesos,  while  those  cashed 
in  the  country  amounted  to  4,300,000  pesos.  The  general  receipts  of 
the  postal  service  were  2,500,000  pesos  as  compared  with  2,200,000 
in  the  corresponding  period  of  1909. 

The  ])ostal  money-order  service  was  extended  to  Italian  Somaliland, 
and  to  French  Indo-China  and  the  Indo-Chinese  offices  in  general. 
In  December  last  a  convention  was  drawn  up  for  the  establishment  of 
a  postal  money-order  service  between  Mexico  and  the  British  colony 
of  the  Bahamas. 

Referring  to  the  Federal  telegraph  lines,  it  is  reported  that  in  the 
half  year  from  July  1  to  December  31,  1910,  new  wires  aggregating 
2,120  kilometers  in  length  were  laid  on  the  Federal  system,  and  old 
wires  with  a  total  length  of  1,000  kilometers  were  replaced  by  new 
ones.  The  volume  of  telegraphic  correspondence  continues  to 
increase,  and  the  receipts  from  messages  transmitted  for  the  public 
during  the  last  six  months  of  1910  exceeded  those  of  the  same  period 
of  1909  by  more  than  6  per  cent. 

Concerning  the  Department  of  Finance  and  Public  Credit,  President 
Diaz  says  that  both  the  customs  revenues  and  the  receipts  from  the 
stamp  taxes  tlisplayed  an  upward  tendency.  In  fact,  up  to  the  close 
of  December  last,  the  receipts  from  customs  taxes  showed  an  increase 
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of  2,500,000  pesos.  As  to  the  stainj)  tax,  its  yield  for  the  second  half 
of  1910  amounted  in  round  numbers  to  17,200,000  pesos,  or  an 
increase  of  1,000,000  pesos. 

The  negotiations  incident  to  the  conversion  of  the  5-per-cent  loan 
of  1899,  into  a  new  loan  at  4  per  cent,  were  continued  duriii"  the 
period  under  revdew.  Toward  the  close  of  1910  the  Government  had 
succeeded  in  redeeming  more  than  half  of  this  loan  through  the 
receipts  of  the  new  4-})er-cent  issue. 

The  message  closes  with  expressions  of  hojie  on  the  part  of  President 
Diaz  that  Congress  would  enact  the  various  laws  which  he  has  recom¬ 
mended  from  time  to  time,  among  which  are  included  the  modification 
of  the  suffrage  laws;  sujipression  of  abuses  by  local  authorities;  dis¬ 
tribution  of  lands  among  small  farmers,  and  independence  of  the 
judiciarv. 

NEW  CABINET. 

The  Cabinet  of  President  Diaz,  of  Mexico,  as  recently  reorganized 
by  him,  is  constituted  as  follows: 

Minister  of  Foreign  Relations,  Sr.  Francisco  Leon  de  la  Barra; 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  vacant; 

Minister  of  Justice,  Sr.  Demetrio  Sodi; 

Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  Fine  Arts,  Sr.  Jorge  Vera 
Estanol: 

Minister  of  Piomotion,  Sr.  Manuel  Mauuoquin  Rivera; 

Minister  of  Communications  and  Public  Works,  Sr.  Norheuto 
Dominguez; 

Minister  of  Finance  and  Public  Credit,  Sr.  Jose  Yves  Limantour; 
Minister  of  War  and  Marine,  General  Manuel  Gonzales  Cosio. 

FOREIGN  COMMERCE,  SECOND  HALF  OF  1910. 

According  to  statistics  pid)lished  by  the  Department  of  Finance, 
the  foreign  commerce  of  Mexico  during  the  second  half  of  1910 
amounted  to  245,801,835.95  pesos  Mexican  currency,  imjiorts, 
105,950,227.21  pesos,  and  exjiorts,  139,851,608.74  pesos.  A  com¬ 
parison  of  these  figures  with  those  for  the  correspomling  period  of 
190f)  shows  an  increase  of  19,278,306.25  pesos  in  imports,  and  of 
17,591,479.03  pesos  in  exports,  22.24  and  14.39  per  cent,  respectively. 

WATERPROOF  CLOTH  FACTORY. 

Messrs.  Hiller  and  Nickler  have  entered  into  a  contract  with  the 
Government  of  Mexico  for  the  establishment  and  operation  of  a  jilant 
for  the  manufacture  of  waterproof  cloth  for  uniforms,  tents,  etc.,  in 
which  plant  they  are  to  invest  a  capital  of  200,000  pesos  Mexican 
currency.  The  concessionaires  may  also  establish  other  plants  at 
different  points  in  the  Republic,  provided  that  a  capital  of  no  less 
I  than  50,000  pesos  be  invested  in  each  additional  plant. 


NEW  CUSTOMS  RULES. 

Ululer  (late  of  March  8,  1911,  a  decree  was  issued  amending  several 
customs  rules.  Among  other  changes  it  provides  that  in  the  registry 
of  merchandise  for  the  apportionment  of  tare  to  goods  of  different 
apj)raised  value,  the  customhouses  shall  apply  the  j)acking  to  arti- 
cl(js  predominating  in  cpiantity.  If  the  various  articles  contained  in 
a  package  be  of  equal  quantity,  the  tare  shall  be  apportioned  equally 
among  them.  The  decree  further  provides  that,  until  the  Nicaraguan 
tariff  has  undergone  a  general  revision,  there  shall  be  a  rebate  of 
oU  j)er  cent  on  the  appraisement  of  pure  grape  wines  bottled  and  of 
40  per  cent  in  casks. 

LIGHTHOUSE  AT  CAPE  GRACIAS. 

The  Central-American  Commercial  Company  has  entered  into  a 
contract  with  the  Minister  of  Promotion  of  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua 
for  the  construction  of  a  lighthouse  at  Cape  Gracias  a  Dios.  The 
Government  has  deeded  a  large  tract  of  land  to  the  company  who 
will  erect  the  lighthouse  at  its  own  expense,  in  compensation  for 
which  it  is  granted  the  right  to  collect  a  tax  from  all  vessels  entering 
the  bay. 

PREMIUMS  FOR  THE  IMPORTATION  OF  PEDIGREE  STOCK. 


For  the  purj)ose  of  encouraging  the  improvement  of  native  horses, 
sheep,  cattle,  and  other  domestic  animals  through  the  introduction  of 
the  best  foreign  stock,  and  in  order  to  develop  the  agricultural  and 
industrial  enterprises  of  the  country,  a  special  decree,  appearing  in 
the  “Gaceta  Oficial”  of  Managua,  for  March  2,  1911,  has  been  issued. 
This  grants  a  premium  on  each  head  of  live  stock  introduced  for 
breeding  purposes  equal  to  the  sum  paid  by  the  importer  for  freight 
from  the  port  of  origin  to  that  of  destination.  If  the  stock  imported 
comes  from  a  point  other  than  that  of  embarkation,  the  j)remium 
shall  be  increased  so  as  to  cover  the  freight  charges  from  the  former 
place.  This  j)remiuni  is  in  addition  to  the  free  entry  of  live  stock 
into  the  Republic. 

The  same  decree  also  provides  for  a  premium  to  any  person  culti¬ 
vating  foreign  products  superior  in  quality  to  native  varieties.  The 
seeds  imported  for  this  purpose  shall  be  admitted  free  of  duty. 


BUDGET  FOR  THE  TEARS  1911  AND  1912. 


By  decree  dated  February  14  last,  the  President  of  the  Republic  ol 
Panama  estimates  that  the  total  revenues  for  the  years  1911  and  1912 
will  amount  to  $7,200,000,  and  fixes  the  fiscal  expemlitures  during  the 
same  period  at  the  same  amount,  distributed  as  follows  among  the 


various  departments ; 

Dfpartincnt  of  the  Interior  and  Justice . $2, 205, 451. 00 

Department  of  Foreign  Relations .  466, 920. 00 

Department  of  P'inance  and  Treasury .  834, 461. 10 

Department  of  Public  Instruction .  1,  343, 306.  00 

Department  of  Promotion .  2, 349, 861.  90 


Total .  7,  200,  000.  00 


AGRICULTURAL  COMPANY. 


Advices  received  from  Panama  state  that  several  capitalists  of 
Colon  have  recently  organized  an  agricultural  company  under  the 
name  of  “Ingenio  de  Las  Minas,”  with  a  capital  of  $350,000.  The 
principal  business  of  the  company  will  be  the  cultivation  of  sugarcane 
on  a  large  scale,  as  well  as  rubber,  bananas,  and  other  tropical  products. 
The  company  has  acquired  the  ownership  of  a  parcel  of  land  measuring 
several  thousand  square  acres,  situated  near  Colon  and  easily  acces¬ 
sible  by  land  and  sea. 


PARAGUAY 


USE  OF  COAL  IN  PARAGUAY. 


An  illuminating  report  from  Cornelius  Ferris,  Jr.,  the  United 
States  Consul  at  Asuncion,  Paraguay,  states  that  the  time  can  not  be 
far  distant  when  the  Paraguayan  city  of  Asuncion  will  become  a 
distributing  point  for  coal.  Railroad  officials  are  already  planning 
for  the  substitution  of  that  fuel  for  wood  on  account  of  the  connection 
of  Paraguay’s  one  railroad  with  the  Argentine  lines  to  Buenos  Aires. 
Such  connection  will  not  only  create  a  demand  for  coal  as  a  motive 
power  to  handle  through  traffic  from  Buenos  Aires  to  Asuncion,  but 
it  will  also  facilitate  the  depositing  of  coal  at  Asuncion  for  distribution. 
The  prospective  entrance  of  southern  Brazilian  railway  systems  into 
Paraguay  will  also  create  a  demand  for,  as  w’ell  as  facilitate  the 
establishment  of,  a  coal  depot  at  Asuncion. 
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The  requirements  of  more  tnan  a  thousand  steam  vessels  a  year 
entering  this  port  and  the  operation  of  electric-light,  power,  and 
tramway  plants  under  franchises  recently  granted  will  also  offer 
increasing  openings  for  the  sale  of  coal.  Heretofore  wood  has  been 
the  fuel  used  on  the  country’s  one  short  line  of  railroad ;  coal  is  used 
on  vessels  from  the  Kiver  Plata,  while  wood  and  coal  both  are  used  on 
boats  running  farther  north  into  the  interior;  but  in  the  nature  of 
things  the  use  of  wood  for  fuel  must  steadily  decrease.  The  supply  is 
not  onl}'  diminishing,  but  it  is  irregular,  subject  to  interruption,  and 
increasing  in  cost.  What  little  coal  is  used  here  now  is  Welsh  coal, 
costing  about  .?25  American  currency  per  1,000  kilograms  (2,204 
pounds).  From  calculations  of  local  railroad  officials  it  is  found  that 
at  the  present  cost  of  wood  and  with  the  existing  facilities  for  bringing 
in  coal,  the  generating  power  of  coal  costs  three  times  as  much  as  that 
of  wood,  but  the  tendency  of  conditions  is  to  increase  the  cost  of  wood 
and  make  its  supply  more  and  more  unreliable  and  to  decrease  the 
cost  of  coal. 

An  American  concern  has  recently  entered  upon  the  ex{)loitation  of 
quebracho  timber,  which  it  will  send  from  Paraguay  to  the  United 
.States  in  its  own  ships.  Such  vessels  could  be  utilized  for  carrying 
American  coal  on  the  southbound  trip.  This  suggestion  is  made  as 
an  instance  of  the  tendency  of  events  which  are  gradually  opening  up 
the  interior  of  South  America  to  foreign  commerce  and  by  which  coal 
dealers  in  the  Ignited  States  may  profit. 


DELEGATE  TO  CORONATION  CEREMONIES. 

The  Government  of  Peru  has  appointed  Senor  Don  Felipe  Pardo, 
Minister  of  Peru  in  Washington,  to  represent  the  Peru\aan  Govern¬ 
ment  at  the  coronation  ceremonies  of  the  King  of  England. 

FREE  ENTRANCE  OF  PERSONAL  EFFECTS. 

The  full  text  of  the  presidential  decree,  issued  on  February  10, 
1911,  providing  for  free  entrance  into  the  Republic  of  personal  effects 
of  travelers  appears  in  “  El  Diario”  of  Lima,  for  February  19,  1911. 

PARTICIPATION  IN  FIRST  UNIVERSAL  RACES  CONGRESS. 

The  Government  of  Peru  will  participate  in  the  First  Universal 
Congress  of  Races,  the  opening  session  of  which  is  to  be  held  in  the 
University  of  London  on  July  26,  1911.  The  Executive  Committee 
of  this  Congress  has  appointed  Dr.  Joaquin  Capelo,  of  Lima,  repre- 
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sentative  of  Peru  at  this  international  gathering.  The  object  of  the 
Congress  is  to  discuss  from  a  practical  standpoint  the  general  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  peoples  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Hemispheres,  their 
growth  and  development,  the  strengthening  and  enlargement  of  the 
amicable  sentiments  existing  between  them,  and  the  cordial  cooper¬ 
ation  and  unity  of  action  in  matters  relating  to  their  general  welfare 
jointly  and  individually,  and  to  their  material,  educational,  moral, 
and  scientific  development. 

PRODUCTION  OF  THE  NATIONAL  SALT  CO. 

The  statement  of  the  National  Salt  Co.  for  the  second  half  of  1910 
shows  that  this  company,  which  holds  the  exclu.sive  right  to  exploit 
the  salt  industry  of  Peru,  sold  during  the  period  in  question,  8,92.3,336 
kilograms  of  salt.  At  the  present  time  the  National  Salt  Co.  operates 
more  than  100  deposits  in  the  different  Departments  and  Provinces 
of  Peru.  The  total  output  from  these  during  the  last  six  months  of 
1910  was  valued  at  £.53,908  as  compared  with  £43,178  for  the  same 
period  of  1909. 

The  value  of  the  salt  production  of  the  National  Salt  Co.  of  Peru 
from  1903  to  1910,  inclusive,  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 


I90:l . £38,044 

1904  .  53,462 

1905  .  61,294 

1906  .  64,726 

1907  .  81,223 

1908  .  85,694 

1909  .  87,294 

1910  .  93,238 


PROPOSED  RAILWAY  FROM  ICA  TO  EL  MOLINO. 

The  Department  of  Fomento  (Promotion)  of  Peru  has  authorized 
a  survey  of  a  railway  to  run  from  the  city  of  Ica,  in  the  Department 
of  the  same  name,  to  the  village  of  El  Molino. 


A  NEW  HONOR  FOR  THE  MINISTER  OF  SALVADOR. 


With  the  return  of  Senor  Don  Federico  Me.h'a,  the  Minister  of 
Salvador  to  the  United  States,  from  a  brief  visit  to  his  country,  came 
the  pleasing  announcement  that  the  Government  of  Salvador  hail 
designated  Senor  Mejia  as  its  representative  to  the  C'onference  of  the 
International  Union  for  the  Protection  of  Industrial  Proj)erty, 
opened  in  the  city  of  Washington  on  May  1.5,  1911. 
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RECOGNITION  OF  EX-PRESIDENT  FIGUEROA’S  SERVICES. 

The  National  Legislative  Assembly  of  Salvador,  in  recognition 
of  the  valuable  services  rendered  by  Gen.  Fernando  Figueroa  dur¬ 
ing  his  incumbency  as  President  of  the  Republic,  has,  by  special  act, 
pronounced  him  to  be  well  deserving  of  praise  by  the  nation,  and  ten¬ 
dered  him  a  vote  of  thanks  for  the  wise  and  zealous  manner  in 
which  he  guarded  the  interests  of  the  country. 

NEW  CENSUS  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 

The  President  of  Salvador  has  decreed  that  a  new  census  of  the 
Republic  be  taken  on  July  1,  1911,  in  accordance  with  instructions 
which  will  emanate  from  the  General  Bureau  of  Statistics.  It  is 
proposed  to  make  this  census  as  accurate  anti  complete  as  possible, 
and  to  that  end  the  departmental  and  municipal  governments  have 
been  instructed  to  lend  their  cooperation. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  CUSTOMS  TARIFF. 

IMPORT  DUTIES. 

The  National  Legislative  Assembl}’^  of  Salvador,  on  April  4,  1911, 
made  important  changes  in  customs  duties  on  both  imports  and 
exports.  The  law  was  signed  and  approved  by  President  Araujo 
on  April  5,  1911,  and  is  published  in  the  Diario  Oficial  of  April  6, 
1911. 

By  the  terms  of  the  new  law,  which,  except  as  to  the  coiTee  export 
tax,  went  into  effect  on  the  day  of  its  publication,  there  is  an  increase 
of  20  per  cent  United  States  gold,  in  the  import  duties  on  the  basis 
of  the  iiforo  on  all  merchandise  entered  in  the  ports  of  the  Republic, 
with  the  exception  of  flour  and  the  articles  hereinafter  enumerated. 

Under  No.  6  of  the  tariff  the  aforo  on  coarse  cotton  cloths,  such 
as  unbleached  cotton  and  cotton  drill,  is  reduced  from  20  to  10  cen¬ 
tavos  per  kilo. 

Under  No.  9  of  the  tariff  the  aforo  on  the  cotton  goods  therein 
enumerated,  which  includes  most  of  the  ordinary  cotton  cloths  up  to 
20  strands  in  warp  or  woof  to  7  millimeters  (one-fourth  inch),  is 
reduced  from  40  centavos  to  25  centavos  per  kilo. 

Under  No.  10  of  the  tariff  the  aforo  on  the  cotton  goods  therein 
enumerated,  which  includes  cotton  ribbons,  elastic  for  shoes,  etc., 
is  reduced  from  50  centavos  to  35  centavos  per  kilo. 

Under  No.  11  of  the  tariff  the  aforo  on  cotton  goods  therein  enu¬ 
merated,  which  includes  goods  such  as  cambrics,  tarletans,  calicoes, 
cretons,  muslins,  bleached  cotton,  unbleached  dyed  cotton,  cotton 
flannel,  and  cotton  material  for  bookbinding,  is  reduced  from  60  to  45 
centavos  per  kilo. 

ITider  No.  80  of  the  tariff  the  aforo  on  skins  of  buck,  sheep,  calf, 
pig,  genuine  or  imitation,  chamois,  and  morocco  is  reduced  from  30 
to  20  centavos  |)er  kilo. 
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Sulphate  of  quinine,  which,  under  No.  98,  has  an  aforo  of  40  cen¬ 
tavos  per  kilo,  is  made  free  of  all  duties  and  imports. 

All  of  the  above,  stated  articles  are  exonerated  from  the  payment 
of  the  20  per  cent  gold  surtax  above  mentioned. 

EXPORT  DUTIES. 

An  additional  export  duty  of  1  peso,  silver,  per  quintal  (101.4 
pounds)  is  {)laced  upon  the  following  articles:  Rice,  balsam,  hides, 
deer  skins,  alligator  skins,  and  skins  of  all  kinds,  and  rubber;  of  2 
pesos,  silver,  per  quintal,  on  leaf  tobacco;  of  30  cents  United  States 
gold  on  coffee  cleaned  or  in  parchment;  and  of  50  cents  United  States 
gold  on  sugar. 

The  additional  impost  on  coffee  is  not  to  be  enforceil  until  Novem¬ 
ber  1,  1911. 

For  the  understanding  of  the  above  tariff  changes  in  import  duties, 
it  is  necessary  to  understand  that  by  the  Salvadorian  system  of  com¬ 
puting  tariffs  the  aforo  represents  neither  the  duty  nor  the  appraise¬ 
ment  proper,  but  is  a  statutory  apj)raisement  of  so  much  per  kilo 
gross  weight,  used  as  a  basis  for  comjnitiug  the  duties.  These  duties 
are  of  two  kinds,  gold  duties  and  silv^er  duties,  both  apf)lied  to  the 
same  aforo.  The  gold  duties  are  37  per  cent  of  appraisement,  and 
“additional  imposts”  of  ?6  per  hundred  kilos,  to  which  must  be 
added  the  new  duty,  with  exceptions  as  above,  of  20  per  cent  gold 
of  ajipraisement.  The  silver  duties  are  77  per  cent  of  appraisement, 
clearance  fees  and  liquidation  of  policy,  5  pesos,  ami  25  centavos, 
respectfully,  per  hundred  kilos,  and  a  stamp  tax  of  1  per  cent  on 
appraisement. 

B}'  another  law,  published  in  the  “Diario  Oficial”  of  Salvador  of 
April  5,  1911,  the  aforo  on  raw  materials  for  the  manufacture  of  soaj) 
and  candles  is  reduced  from  5  centavos  per  kilo  to  4  centavos  per 
kilo.  The  aforo  on  these  articles  was  until  August  IG,  1907,  3 
centavos,  but  on  this  date  an  addition  of  2  centavos  to  the  aforo  was 
made.  The  rebate  covers  crude  stearine,  oleine,  coconut  oil,  palm 
oil,  paraffin,  rosin,  pitch  and  tar,  caustic  soda  and  potash,  soda  ash, 
silicate  of  soda,  refined  tallow,  and  candlewicks. 

In  addition  to  the  above  reduction  in  the  aforo,  the  “additional” 
impost  is  reduced  to  1  centavo  })er  kilo  on  the  articles  mentioned 
above  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  candles.  None  of  these  articles 
are  subject  to  the  20  jier  cent  gold  surtax  imposed  by  the  preceding 
law. 

TELEGRAPHS  AND  TELEPHONES  IN  1910. 

According  to  official  statistics  just  published,  there  are  in  the 
Republic  of  Salvador  148  telegraph  and  telephone  offices.  The 
total  number  of  telegrams  transmitted  during  1910  was  1,540,440, 
of  which  968,287  were  private  and  571,753  official.  The  amount 
paid  on  the  former  was  165,407.12  pesos  and  on  the  latter  282,978.62 
pesos,  or  a  total  revenue  of  448,385.74  pesos. 
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NEW  BRIDGE. 

'Phc  National  Assomhly  of  Salvador  has  ])rovi(lod  for  the  constrm*- 
tion  of  a  bridge  on  tlie  national  highway  from  the  city  of  ('liinanieea 
to  Jueua]>a.  The  work  of  construetion  is  to  be  undertaken  at  once. 
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LELAND  STANFORD  UNIVERSITY  TO  HEAR  SENHOR  LIMA. 

Senhor  Mangel  de  Oliveira  Lima,  Brazilian  Minister  to  Brussels, 
and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  diplomats  and  writers  in  the 
])uhlie  service  of  Brazil,  has  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Leland 
Stanford  University  of  San  Francisco,  ('alifornia,  to  deliver  a  course 
of  lectures  on  Brazilian  history.  Other  universities  liave  extended 
similar  invitations  to  Senhor  Lima,  and  it  is  hoped  that  he  Mill  be 
able  to  remain  in  this  country  long  enougli  to  deliver  his  delightful 
lectures  at  some  of  the  other  institutions  of  this  country.  The 
course  of  lectures  on  Brazilian  history  which  Senhor  IjIMA  delivered 
before  the  Sorbonnc  of  Baris  was  largely  attended  and  attracted 
considerable  attention  in  the  literary  world  of  Paris.  Minister  Lima 
is  well  known  at  Washington,  where  he  served  for  several  years  as 
First  Secretary  of  the.  Brazilian  Embassy.  He  also  published  his 
book  on  the  United  States  while  here. 


PURCHASE  OF  NORTH  AMERICAN  PAINTINGS  BY  URUGUAYAN 
GOVERNMENT. 

The  (Jovernment  of  Urugua}*  has  purchased  three  of  the  paintings 
recently  exhibited  at  the  United  States  Exposition  of  Paintings  and 
Bronzes  at  Montevedio.  Tke  principal  one  of  these  paintings  is  the 
full-sized  canvas  entitled,  “The  Spirit  of  Ancient  Art,”  by  Phillip 

L.  Hale,  of  Boston,  Massachusetts.  During  the  art  exhibit  this 
picture  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  and  was  adjudged  to  be 
among  the  most  striking  works  in  the  exhibition.  The  other  two 
paintings  are  also  of  great  merit  but  smaller  in  size.  One  is  by 
Walter  Elmer  Schofield,  of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  and 
refiresents  “The  First  Days  of  Spring.”  This  jucture  received  ttie 
gold  medal  and  first  award  at  the  International  Exhibition  at  Buenos 
Aires  in  May,  1910.  The  other  painting  depicts  “Kiver  Nocturne,” 
by  Oeorge  a.  Thompson,  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut.  Mr.  C.vrlos 

M.  Herrera,  a  talented  Uruguayan  painter  and  artist  who  is  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Circle  of  Fine  Arts,  selected  tliese  pictures  at  the  recjiiest 
of  the  President  of  the  Republic. 

89606  Hull.  5-11 - 9 
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EMPLOYMENT  OF  FOREIGN  MEAT  EXPERTS. 

The  Department  of  Industries  has  authorized  Doctor  Salmon, 
tlie  Director  of  the  Veterinary  vSehool  of  Uruguay,  to  engage  the 
services  of  several  ex|)erts  in  the  meat  industry  from  the  Ihiited 
States  and  (lermauy  for  work  in  the  Republic.  Foreign  agricultural 
experts  are  also  to  be  engageil  for  service  in  the  agricultural  scliool 
soon  to  he  established  in  the  interior  of  the  Kejniblic. 

RECLASSIFICATION  OF  MEDICINAL  PREPARATIONS. 

A  recent  decree  of  the'  Department  of  Finance  of  Uruguay  reclassi- 
lies  such  jireparations  as  aperitive  wines  and  bitters,  imposing  an 
import  duty  based  on  the  major  scale  of  ordinary  wines,  or  a  specific 
duty  of  31  cents  a  bottle.  These  preparations  were  formerly  classified 
under  the  minor  scale  of  medicinal  wines.  The  new  schedule  becomes 
operative  on  and  after  May  1,  1911. 

URUGUAY  AT  INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESSES. 

In  1910  the  Government  of  Umguay  participated  in  the  following 
international  conferences  and  congresses:  Fourth  Pan  American  Con¬ 
ference;  International  American  Congress  of  Medicine  and  Hygiene; 
South  American  Railway  Congress;  International  Congress  of  Ameri¬ 
canist,  and  the  South  American  International  Scientific  Congress,  all 
of  which  were  held  in  Buenos  Aires;  International  Congress  of  Gold, 
Vienna;  International  Congress  of  Esperanto,  Washington;  Inter¬ 
national  Conference  for  the  Unification  of  the  ^lethods  for  the  Analy¬ 
sis  of  Foodstuffs,  Paris;  International  Congress  of  Professional 
Infirmities,  Bmssels;  International  Congress  of  Radio-Telegraphy  and 
Electricity,  Brussels;  International  Congress  of  Railways,  Berne; 
First  International  Congress  of  Agricultural  Societies  and  of  Rural 
Demography,  Bmssels;  International  Congress  of  Alimentary  Hygiene 
and  Rational  Alimentation  of  Man,  Brussels;  International  and  Uni¬ 
versal  Exposition  of  Bmssels;  International  Juridical  Congress  of 
Joint  Stock  and  Cooperative  Societies,  Bmssels;  International  Congress 
for  Higher  Technical  Teaching,  Bmssels;  Fifth  International  Congress 
of  Gynecology, St. Petersburg;  and  the  Congress  for  the  Creation  of  an 
International  Union  of  Bibliography  and  Documentation,  Bmssels. 

In  1911  Umguayan  delegates  will  be  sent  to  the  following  inter¬ 
national  gatherings:  International  Artistic  and  Historical  Archeo¬ 
logical  Exhibition,  Rome;  International  Exhibition  of  Industry  and 
Labor,  Turin;  International  Exhibition  of  the  North  of  France, 
Roubaix,  and  to  the  International  Exhibition  of  Hygiene,  Dresden. 

A  NEW  URUGUAYAN  NAVIGATION  COMPANY. 

The  Minister  of  Industries  of  the  Government  of  Umguay  has  been 
presented  with  a  project  for  establishing  a  Umguayan  navigation 
comj)any  for  freight  and  })assenger  traffic,  between  Montevideo  and 
Buenos  Aires  and  the  river  and  coast  ports  of  the  Republic.  The 
promoters  proj)ose  to  raise  $2,000,000  for  this  line,  and  to  use  in  the 
service  the  most  modern  type  of  passenger  ami  freight  vessels. 
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REDUCTION  IN  CABLE  RATES. 

The  Government  of  Unifuniy  has  ordered  a  reduction  in  the  cable 
rates  of  the  Western  Cable  Co.  to  less  than  60  cents  ])er  word  to 
any  point  in  Europe  or  the  United  States.  In  the  future,  the  tariff 
schedules  of  the  cable  companies  will  be  revised  annually. 

SECTION  OF  MIDLAND  RAILWAY  OPENED. 

A  decree  has  been  issued  by  the  Government  of  Urufiuay  authoriz- 
in"  the  provisional  openin"  to  public  service  of  a  section  of  53  kilo¬ 
meters  of  the  Midland  Railway  branch- from  Aljrorta  to  Fray  Bentos, 
now  in  course  of  constmction.  The  new  .section  completed  is  between 
kilometers  34  and  87. 
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INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  STUDENTS. 

The  Second  International  Congress  of  Students  will  be  held  at 
Caracas  July  4-24,  1911.  It  will  be  attended  by  student  ilelegates 
from  the  Univemities  of  Colombia,  Ecuador,  and  Venezuela,  which 
countries  formerly  constituted  the  great  Republic  of  Colombia,  dLs- 
solved  in  1830.  Among  the  subjects  to  be  discussed  at  the  confer¬ 
ence  under  the  general  head  of  student  welfare  are:  Solidarity  and 
representation  of  students;  betterment  of  their  condition;  regula¬ 
tion  of  universities;  pedagogy;  and  coopei’ation  among  students 
toward  the  advancement  of  jmblic  instruction.  Papers  and  tlis- 
cussions  on  questions  of  political  science,  philosophy,  literature,  med¬ 
icine,  architecture,  etc.,  will  form  the  second  part  of  the  program 
under  the  head  of  educational  development. 

RAILROAD  OPERATIONS  IN  1910. 

According  to  data  published  by  the  Director-General  of  Statistics 
of  the  Republic  of  Venezuela,  tlie  movement  of  the  railroads  in  the 
country  during  the  year  1910  is  set  forth  in  the  table  given  below: 


KaUroads. 

1 

Fares. 

Merchandise 

1 

Total 

!  Total  e.x- 

Number. 

Keceipts. 

'  transported. 

1 

1 

receipts. 

penditures. 

Ferrooarril  (ie  La  (iuairad  Caracas... 

ti7,m 

Bolivars. 

423,801.99 

Kilograms. 
55, 670, 8(H) 

Bolivars. 

1.874,363.74 

Bolivars. 

;  ir20, 753. 48 

Oran  Ferrocarril  <le  Venezuela . 

l.'<9,22o 

749,410.34 

33,528,230 

2,168,700.00 

1,388.455.32 

Ferroiarril  Central . 

l(i0,742 

128,582.50 

17,1.59,128 

382, 714.  •25 

•200,  .571. 45 

Ferrocarril  de  Malgueila  A  Maciito. . . 

74,870  : 

52,951.00 

66, -260. 50 

70,154.90 

Ferrocarril  de  Puerto  Cabello  it  Val¬ 
encia  . 

21,129  1 

129,873.11 

27,354,930 

852,718.30 

591.019.41 

Ferrocarril  de  Carenero . 

18,101  ! 

37,686.50 

9,937,497 

284,88;).65  j 

■298,816.70 

Ferrocarril  de  Coro  A  La  Vela . 

2,237  ' 

3,644.00 

2,033,360 

22,417.28  j 

2U,t»58.86 

Ferrocarril  Uollvar . 

10,182  i 

63,208.35 

■22,855,942 

1,7:54,735.35 

1,229.(721.65 

Ferrocarril  de  Oiianta . 

3,809 

10,99.3.00 

•2.597,408  ! 

86,  ,532.  ,39 

86. 532.  .39 

Ferrocarril  de  LaOiba . 

3,908 

26,  .376. 50 

17.  ,599, 078 

864,629.20 

5,35,(720.88 

Ferrocarril  del  T4chira . 

4,142 

20,900.75 

12,M7,889 

901,408.66 

599.057.67 

Total . 

.'500,073 

i.aiiLios.oi 

•201,  •274. 808 

9, 239,  ,36:5.  .•52 

6,0(H).09-2.71 
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TARIFF  NOTES. 

By  decree  of  President  Gomez  of  April  1,  1911,  manufactured 
rubber  in  the  form  of  tires  for  carriage  wheels  must  be  manifested  as 
rubber  for  tires  (caucho  para  llantas),  and  will  be  dutiable  under 
Glass  IV  of  the  tariff.  The  rate  of  duty  of  Glass  IV  is  75  centimes 
of  the  bolivar  per  kilogram,  about  6.7  cents  United  States,  per  pound. 
The  new  tarilf,  issued  on  April  10, 1911,  incorporates  the  above  decree 
and  includes,  in  addition,  tires  for  farm  cart  wheels. 

By  another  decree,  of  April  4,  1911,  gasoline  and  benzine  are  placed 
in  Class  I  of  the  tariff.  The  rate  of  duty  of  Glass  I  is  5  centimes  of 
the  bolivar  per  kilogram,  about  $0.45  United  States,  per  pound.  In 
the  new  tarilf  the  substance  of  tliis  decree  is  included. 

By  another  decree,  of  April  5,  1911,  all  kinds  of  meat  and  fish, 
except  sardines,  must  be  manifested  under  the  general  name  of  pre¬ 
served  foods  (conservas  alimenticias) ,  specifying  particularly  whether 
of  meat  (de  came)  or  of  fish  (de  pescado),  in  order  to  distinguish 
them  clearly  from  canned  vegetables  not  specified,  and  will  be  placed 
in  Glass  III  of  the  tariff.  The  rate  of  iluty  in  Glass  III  is  25  centimes 
of  the  bolivar  per  kilogram,  nearly  2.3  cents  United  States,  per 
pound.  The  substance  of  this  decree  is  also  included  in  the  new 
tarilf. 

IMPORTANT  CHANGES  IN  THE  CUSTOMS  TARIFF. 

Important  changes  in  the  tarilf  law  of  Venezuela  have  been 
elfectuated  by  the  decree  of  President  Gomez,  dated  April  10,  1911, 
and  published  in  the  “Gaceta  Oficial”  of  that  date.  The  decree  is 
issued  in  pursuance  of  the  authority  conferred  by  Law  VI  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury  Code  and  is  in  the  nature  of  a  very  complete  revision  of  the  whole 
tarilf  law.  There  are  no  changes  in  the  classification.  In  the  revision, 
as  in  the  old  law,  there  are  nine  classes,  with  duties  beginning  for  the 
lowest  class  at  5  centimos,  and  increasing  for  each  class  uj)  to  the  ninth 
to  20  bolivars  per  kilo.  The  revision  incorporates  all  decrees  and 
modifications  affecting  the  tarilf  since  January,  1908,  the  date  of  the 
old  tarilf,  and  in  addition  makes  many  important  changes  in  classifica¬ 
tion,  extensions,  and  other  important  modifications. 
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